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Notes and Comments 


[i is s with a nies serise, of enterprise a adventure that we 
open a fresh chapter in the history of The Adelphi. The 
spirit, the attitude, and ‘the purpose of what has been The New 
Adelphi will, we trust, continue to animate and direct the maga- 
zine: the changes are in form and appearance. We return to.the l 
original ‘name, for The Adelphi i is no lohger “hew: ” We return to 
monthly publication, in order to get rid of those periods of 
hibernation which a quarterly seems to, undergo. With some 
financial daring we return to the otiginal price, because we believe 
a shilling to be the acceptable ‘figuré for a monthly magazine: 
beyond that price we are—or rather, we ought to be—encroach- 
ing on the province of books: We trust:these changes are for the 
better; and if we beg to share old readers’ regrets in the change of 
editorship, we have the consolation of. knowing that in freeing 
Mr. Murry from, humbler duties we'do not diminish his influence 
upon English letters. ‘Moreover we have his assurance that “his 
connecticn with the magazine will remain asintimate as before, and 
_ his contributions will be more regular.’’ In fulfilment of this pro- 
‘mise The Adelphi will begin in Novemiber.a series of seven or eight 
articles by Mr. Murry aah the title’ cn on Mode Religion. 

ND now, in eine out upon a fresh voyage, we oo to 

a desire to:pull out.all our buntirig, declare the contents of 
our lockers, and nail our colours to the'mast. The-wish is perhaps 
extravagant, but if it were possible it would be all in the good 
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tradition of The Adelphi. And surely the time is ripe when the 
co ours under which a journal sails should be sufficiently clear and 
distinctive to be recognisable at sight. A magezine should be 
representative. The curse of modern journalism is that by attempt- 
ing to be representative of everything it is representative of 
no-hing. With very few exceptions this criticism applies obviously 
to the London daily Press; and it is true of most of our journals 
deroted to life and literature. Admirable as they may be in many 
resoects, they are practically indistinguishable, so zhat the contents 
of one might be exchanged with those of another without loss or 
gaia to either. The attempt to please everybody is an attempt that 
mazes the finest recipe for the production of what is nondescript, 
wheather it be in persons or magazines. Without definite principles 
anc a clear and abiding purpose, any magazine, whether “high- 


brew”, “mid-brow” or of no brow, is just characterless. 


HE first principle we desire to see governing the contents of 

this magazine is the apparently very simple one summed up 
in -he phrase “a sense of reality.” To feel deeply and to mean 
sincerely may not be enough to save a man from sententiousness 
atid sentimentality; but without the desire and the will to face 
lifein such a spirit the journey towards individual truth and under- 
star ding cannot even be begun. Superficiality is the crown of 
genius: it is also the fool’s garland; and a world of experience 
separates them. Both The Tempest and The Importance of Being. 
Earnest are essays in superficiality; but the one is by a man who, 
in search of reality, had gone to the lowest depths the human 
spirit can reach, and had returned like Persephone; the other is by 
one who made the face of life a mask. It is because so much of the 
literature of our day wears the mask of cynical indifference, 
superficial wit, or otiose amiability that we desire zo react against 
the current tendency by seeking a sense of values commensurate 
with the glory of life and the majesty of death. 
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desire to dig deep into life because we believe great 

treasure is to be found there; also because we are heartily 

‘ tired of the Tom Tiddlers of literature. What we shall achieve, 
who knows? But at least we set a mark for. The Adelphi which is 
in line with its former course. It does not borrow its validity from 
nineteenth century materialism or twentieth century determinism. 
It is rather that sense which gives value to all things. It is the 
sense by which we look the facts in the face; but it is also the sense 
by which we do not remain staring at appearances but by imagina- 
tion enter penetratively into the life of what we behold until we 
understand its unique, essential nature, and at the same time . 
recognise its inseparability from its whole environment. 


N the last number of The New Adelphi we announced our 
intention of including in this issue the late D. H. Lawrence’s 
short story, The Overtone, and the remainder of his short 
unfinished essay on tragedy. We very much regret that permission 
to do this has been withdrawn because— 

“Tt is felt that having regard to the criticisms that have 
been from time to time passed upon the late Mr. Lawrence’s 
Works it is due to his memory that the greatest possible 
care and discretion should be exercised in the publication of 
any of his Works at the present time.” 

In view of this decision we can only say that we sincerely hope 
permission to print these very interesting examples of Lawrence’s 
work may be obtained at some later date. Meantime, we are glad 
to be able to include in this number a review of the much discussed 
but little known story, The Escaped Cock, from which it will 
be possible to form some idea of Lawrence in his last phase. 


ROGER CLARKE 


A Future for Public Sele 
I 


T, he Public School System and its Products 


[Ehis is the first of a series of four articles in which the author— 
a Master at a famous Public School—analyses the failure of the 
Pzblic School system. Next month Mr. Clarke will write upon 
“Cex and Sin” and“ The Headmaster’s Defence. ™ His contribution 
to constructive criticism will follow in later numbers, and we would 
asc readers to defer comment until they have had the opportunity 
of considering Mr. Clarkes presentation of his case in full. Ed.] 


HERE is something radically wrong with tae public school 
system of education. It is beside the point to say that true 
edacation should not be a “system,” or that the teaching adminis- - 
ae to the sixth forms of public schools cannot Łe called ““educa- 
” The fact remains that there is something wrong. 

p e against the public school system are so common 
that they are no longer listened to. The fact is herdly surprising: 
the critics either do not know what they are talking about, or else 
are no more intelligent and constructive than the system which 
preduced them. Novelists and playwrights exercise themselves 
quztulously on the theme of si jeunesse savait. Journalists expati- 
ate on the inessentials of the system; they bewail the inculcation of 
class-consciousness or the passing of Greek. The more common 
attitude is one of silly cynicism: “people learn in spite of being 

tauzht.” 

And all the while the solution is crying to be seen. In every 
werk on hpeyehology3 in all twentieth century physics and philo- 
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sophy, in the last political experiments, in the more worthy recent 
novels; in every branch of what may be called modern thought 
the cure for the evils of education is latent, wanting to be applied. 
It is not a panacea; it is not a clear-cut system of teaching. If it 
were, it would be useless. But it is the indication of what might 
follow the adoption of a new attitude. 


How have the public schools failed? And why? What is all this 
talk of the “Tragedy of Modern Youth”? What is the so-called 
solution? Let us see. 

The life of the public school boy eddies round four centres: the 
chapel, the playing-fields, the form-room, and the house. His 
future peace of mind is going to depend on whether he will be 
able to combine the ideas acquired in these places into a philo- 
sophy of life which will be able to absorb and explain his subse- 
quent experience. If the ideas are self-contradictory he may be un- 
able to form a synthesis of his own and be prevented by mental 
conflict from taking a confident attitude to life. If they are too 
clear and consequent, they may become-crystalised, and shut the 
boy’s mind to any new experience, preventing him from ever 
growing older with life. 

In the chapels of schools are to be found the Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, and another compilation of hardly greater ethic or 
aesthetic value—namely the Public Schools Hymn Book. The boy 
triumphs over them: he sings with a healthy paganism in the 
morning and with a maudlin sentimentality in the evening. He 
takes no notice of the words. But he listens, strangely enough, to 
the sermon. He listens with wonder. Anglican ethics are incom- 
prehensible to the boy. “Love your enemies,” “turn the other 
cheek,” “thou shalt not.” He fidgets and tries to take no notice, 

_ but he imbibes the idea that the Natural is to be identified with 
Evil. “Because I want to do a thing, it must be wrong”—this is an 
idea whick lurks on the fringe of consciousness for most-of his 
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life. There are few Englishmen who are altogether free from it. 

It is a relief to leave the hush-hush Victorianism of the chapel 
aad to get out into the playing-fields. Those basses who sang 
‘God the All Terrible” with such feeling will express themselves 
more easily with a football. Some of them do. They build up a 
‘herarchy of athletics: Might is right, victory to the strongest. 
And, as the Greeks knew, there is much that is good for boys in 
tkat. But only for small boys, and not for all of them. Long before 
a boy attains the leaving-age of eighteen or so, the games-fetich 
has become bad: bad for the Mighty who have acquired a cortvic- 
tion of their own importance that will not be lost without pain, un; .~ 
tritigatedly bad for the others. We shall have something to say 
later about “the others.” For the moment we may leave them 
struggling to combine veneration for a gentle Jesus with venera- 
tion for the football captain and the sergeant-major. 

In the “form room” the boy learns much less and much more 
than he suspects. He is extraordinarily sensitive to the personality 
of the teacher. His whole attitude to life is going to be affected by 
that of the master who teaches him in his ’teens. The school- 
master is traditionally underpaid and overworked. If he considers 
his work as drudgery and performs his duties mechanically, the 
‘bcy’s interest will be dammed at the outset. If he is enthusiastic, the 
bcy will respond to his enthusiasms as quickly as he responds to 
his boredom. The trouble is that the enthusiasm is often mis- 
guided, for the schoolmaster is a specialist whose opinions on every 
sudject under the sun must be delivered ex cathedra and accepted 
as dogma. As for the boy’s work at the set subjects, it profits him 
litle or nothing. The subjects usually sem meaningless and dis- 
connected stamps to be stuck into his memory. 

The classics usually remain dead for the boy. Even if he ac- 
quires an enthusiasm forthem, it is not a living enthusiasm: Homer 
and Ovid are too difficult to reconcile with the standards learnt in’ 
the field and in the chapel. The Greeks are not sportsmen: they 
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trip up opponents in a race and boast about it. Mathematics and 
science may or may not be fun: they certainly have nothing to do 
with the rest of life—so it seems from the way they are taught. 
History and modern languages—ah ! here there is something de- 
finite to be learnt, something which no boy can fail to grasp. It is 
one simple fact: the British nation is the finest nation in the world. 
This jingo-nationalist creed is preached in every school. It never 
fails to“catch on.” Boys have an infinite capacity for loyalty. They 
are forever creating sub-divisions of humanity—herds within the 
herd—to which they devote themselves. From the natural, proper 
belief that he is the most important person in the world follow a 
number of more or less pernicious deductions, that his is the best 
house, his sex the better sex, his country the only good country. 
The main effect of the teaching in “form” is the consolidation of 
these prejudices. Only when they are attacked does he begin to 
think. But they are never attacked—except perhaps the only one 
that is really salutary, namely his sense of his own importance. 
Above all the idol of the nation is set up. Patriotism becomes the 
greatest of virtues, “my country right or wrong” the profound- 
est of mottoes. 

It is in the “house” that the real education takes place. There 
the boy has the opportunity to put into practice the ideas he has: ` 
acquired from his family and from his masters. 

“He builds round himself a strictly aristocratic community i in 
which the place of each member is determined by his age and by 
his conformity with the ideals of the majority. The most rigid 
intolerance invariably prevails. For infringing upon a privilege of 
his seniors, for wearing his cap or coat-collar at an unauthorised 
angle, a boy is often solemnly beaten by the ruling-body of the 
house. For refusing to perform the menial duties of fagging, for 
not exerting himself to the utmost for the “honour of his house,” 
a boy is—but it is impossible to say what would happen in such 
cases: they never occur: they are unthinkable. It is naturally in the 
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interests of the housemaster to encourage this intolerance. Intoler- 
ence promotes discipline. By delegating part of his authority to 
the senior boys he “develops their character”; and incidentally“ 
saves himself trouble. His vanity is naturally gratified by the 
success of his house: he does his best to foster the “‘house-spirit”: 
ke is pleased when his house wins the “football-shield.” In re- 
sponse to this encouragement, a regular press-gang forces the less 
public-spirited boys into compulsory games. This often leads to. 
the most abominable cruelty. It is well known, for iristance, that 
` the very nervous abnormalities which go to make a fast sprinter 
also result in an unusual sensitiveness to pain. Yet the house- 
master sees that the sprinter will be a useful wing-three-quarter 
and compels him to suffer martyrdom in that position for two or 
tree hours every week throughout the winter. Pu! ‘ic opinion has 
cecreed that physical cowardice is a sin. The cleverness of boys in 
concealing their sense of sin in this respect is uncanny. I have 
known many who have survived the savageries of the house- 
room, the gladiatorial.contests on the playing-fields and the 
ragging of the dormitories without it ever being suspected by their 
fellows that they were suffering agonies of fear. The whole mental 
energies of a large class of boys are consumed in the task of hiding _ 
their “otherness” from thé mob. 

Thus does the h&usemaster endeavour to develop the character 
o= the boys. If barrack-room virtues and a sense of shame can be 
seid to constitute character, the housemaster is successful. And yet 
it may not be altogether his fault. The intolerance which he 
encourages has been instilled by the parents and by the other 
teachers. If we want to éradicate intolerance, it is to the teachers 
tkat we must look, for their pupils are the parents of the next ' 
generation. 

The evils of this system are not t the same in all sladi. Eton, , 
fcr instance, can afford a system by which each boy has a tutor 
, who has time to take a personal interest in him as well as a house- 
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tutor who can see him in the boy’s private room every day. In this 
way the boy is inflicted only with the prejudices of an individual— 
which are a thousand times less noxious than the prejudices of the 
mob. The intolerarice of Etonians is consequently confined, on 
-he whole, to externals. 

-A: rigid moral code, a Hymns A. and M. religion, a jingo- 
aationalism—those are the doctrines which the schools impose on 
the young in the name of education. They provide some sound 
vocational training, they extol an ideal of duty sanctioned by the 
10pe of material success and the fear of failure. Let us see what 
the boy makes of it all. . 


The dividing of humanity into. psychological types has been a 
opular literary game from the time of Aristotle to that of Jung. 
[t is misleading but not always futile—except when the divisions 
ire not readjusted to suit new conditions, in which case the types 
Jegenerate into caricatures. The “typical public school boy,” like 
he “perfect gentleman,” las become a caricature; he no longer 
sxists. But it is not altogether untrue to say that public school. 
doys can be divided into three types according to their tue most 
>ommon reactions-to public school teaching. 

. The teaching is the same for all: there are as many different re- 
ictions to it as there are boys. But we can distinguish those who 
swallow public school teaching whole; those who, finding that it 
ails to meet the demands of their natures, rebel ; and finally those 
who are stimulated by’ its very inadequacy to search for a new 
shilosophy of life for themselves. 

About the first type there is not much to be said. “He is nothing 
mt an overgrown school-boy,” his wife has remarked a thousand 
imes. We may take her opinion and call him-the “Old Boy.” 
ingland is full of Old Boys. They do their jobs well, they keep fit. 
[hey believe in their families, in the nation, in doing what is done. 
They have absorbed public school teaching to saturation-point 
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andare incapable of taking in anything more that life has to offer. 
They have been taught to serve the State and they do the work of 
zhe world, slaving as blindly and as efficiently as bees. They have 
Deen taught to look for no greater joy than a comfortable sense of 
>eing among their fellows. Golf, bridge, holidays at seaside hotels, 
a hearty family life, a heartier club life, those are their pleasures. It 
-s impossible to dislike them; they are lovable as dogs are lovable. 
They have less idea of the richness of personal relationships than a 
dog has: they sniff conversationally round a stranger to find out 
whether he is “their sort”; they are capable of sentimental devo- 
zion and of a shamefaced lust; that is all. Literature they have been 
caught to regard as a soporific, music and art as a sedentary medi- . 
_ ine; all three may give a certain amount of purely snobbish 
dleasure, but that is all. 

The Old Boys are good citizens; their virtues are those a demo- 
cratic state can recognise; they are put in positions of authority. In 
_ the colonies they impose their standatds. upon the native. In the 

schools, they do their best to create another generation of Old 
Boys. They are sound lawyers, successful business men, fine 
coldiers. 

Why are they infinitely pathetic? It is not that theyareunhappy; 
they have not reached a stage of evolution where happiness and 
anhappiness are conceivable. There is no question of blaming 
them, as one can blame a Utilitarian philosopher for his blindness. 
They are what their schools have made them—animals who are 
zshamed of their lusts, men who have been taught to recognise no 
feeling in themselves which has not been recognised by the herd. . 

"Their education was no education; it drew nothing out. It taught 
them how to gratify and how not to gratify their appetites; it 
taught them nothing of their other desires. Since he left school 
the consciousness of the Old Boy has developed no more, his 
imagination spread no wider, his capacity for feeling sunk no‘ 
ceeper. I know one whose friends call him “Sorbo”; there was' { 
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never a happier nickname. The Old Boy represents a low stage of 
the evolution of mankind. Thatis all that can be said about him. 

. The second type, the Rebel, is an equally natural development 
of the public school system, only he has developed by antipathy 
while the Old Boy developed (or rather, did not) by sympathy. 
The rebel recognised subconsciously, from the beginning, -that 
there is no personal obligation where ‘there is not admiration. 
Christian ethics meant nothing to him: why should he love his 
neighbour? If he felt some attraction in a person, there was 
nothing that he would not do forhim. Ifhe felt no attraction, there 
was nothing he would not do to him. What did it matter that the 
man could not defend himself or that he “had no right to”? The 
Rebel threw over all his school teaching, partly because it meant 
nothing to him; and partly because this urge to power, which was 
strong in him, was more easily gratified against the authorities 
than under them. He was the ideal of the weak boy and the terror 
of the weak master. Expulsion, the most dread weapon in the 
armoury of pedagogues, had no terrors for him. Or perhaps the 
seeds of revolt did not develop in him until he had left the school. 
In either case there is a year or two of more or less glorious revolt 
open to him, when he finds power and some joy in flouting the 
conventions. After a time he will find that he gets no pleasure out 
of the things he does, but only out of the fact that he is alone in 
doing them, that he is fighting, expressing his hatred. Soon des- 
pair sets in. He is getting nowhere. It had been at the back of his 
mind ever since he went into revolt that the herd would one day 
be too strong for him. 

The Rebel is a commoner type than is usually imagined; the 
Old Boy less common. The Old Boys are always with us. The 
Rebel generally finds his vocation abroad; there is recognition, 
amusing company, sometimes even the joy of life for him there. 
Those who remain in England find little publicity (though Aldous 
Huxley has discovered their archetype in Spandrell). He is a 
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hzgher type than the Old Boy, for he has evolved some individual 


censciousness, but the two have a lot in common. They are both 


a 


fundamentally snobs; the one does things because “they are. . 


.done,” the other because they are “not done”; neither acts for the 


jcy he will get out of the acting; both for the impression they will - 


make. The Old Boy’and the Rebel waste their energies in trying 
tc gratify desires which they have not really got. That this is 
“rong” no school has dreamed of teaching. 

The third type, the Intellectual, represents a more complicated 
reaction to public school teaching. He has weighed it in the 
belance and found it wanting. He has realised that the chapel and 
the parade groundoffer viewsof life not easily reconcilable. There 
was a time perhaps when, in the Sturm und Drang of puberty, he 
fing himself into religion, was confirmed, communicated; then, 
waen fully adolescent, came to despise it as toc facile emotion- 
alm. Perhaps there was a time when he entered keenly into the 
work of administration. He never had any illusion about the 
_ footballing idols (almost necessarily they had feet of clay). But 
he-felt that order had to be kept, and perhaps he tcok his dutiesasa 
prefect seriously. It is more probable that his first years at school 
were years of prolonged misery. He might be a physical coward, 
in which case fear of the discovery of the fact would make all 
ganes torture to him. Almost certainly he was afflicted with a 
torturing sense of shame. The small boy has a na-ural passion for 
conformity; he suffers if he finds that he is not as other boys. The 
mesters, for easily understandable reasons, do their best to bring 
about a “fixation” of this feeling. They succeed in making the boy 
asLamed of his “otherness.” But in the case of the Intellectual this 
sheme is only temporary. In his last years at school he suddenly 
discovers a way of escape. The boy suddenly discovers his own 
cricical faculty. He can think! If one isn’t good at games, it 
dozsn’t matter. Those sermons are cant. The Morning Post 
wr-tes nonsense. Oh, the joy of these discoveries 1 The day when 
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he reads in Voltaire : “Phomme a fait Dieu dans sa propre image” ! 
It is all so deliciously true. And heis stronger than those people 
—those boys and the masters, poor fools. Then begins the great 
adventure of thinking; everything has to be argued and thought 
about; the Intellectual succeeds, with a glorious sense of power, in 
reducing everything to reason. Soon, possibly in his first year at 
the University, our Intellectual becomes an Agnostic, a Materialist, 
a Communist, a Utilitarian—in one of the first stops of the train 
of thought he finds his place. 

And there he stays. That is the tragedy of “modern youth.” 
Thence all the newspaper talk about decadence. The Intellectual 
found his salvation from the public school in his reasoning power. 
It was that that saved him from his sense of inferiority. He owes 
all his triumphs, all his joy in life to it. But now that he has left 
school his intellectual triumphs will be few and empty (the keen 
competition of the University will bring it about that success only 
goes to those who can perceive the worthlessness of success). And 
his joy of life, which had been a joy in intellectual iconoclasm, will 
diminish with the number of idols which remain to be destroyed. 
The Intellectual will soon reach the logical conclusion of those 
who trust solely to intellect: he will become a Futilitarian. 
Futilitarianism is, in a word, what is the matter with “modern 
youth” (no amount of inverted commas were sufficient apology 
for that detestable phrase). Nothing matters. Nothing is worth 
while. Omnium vanitas. The old categories of “good” and “bad” 
have been changed into the “amusing” and the “dull.” The In- 
tellectual has convinced himself of the futility of all effort. In- 
tellectualism has led him to a philosophy of despair. 

What is his future? What happens to him? Any University tutor 
will tell you. One of two things. He may persist in his Futilitarian- 
ism, enter a profession in all cynicism, fidget on the fringe of 
literature, deriving some pleasure from proclaiming the fact that 
the law of diminishing returns applies also to that which is “amus- 
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fag.” Or. dg the Intellectual decides (usually in his last year at the 
University) that his whole attitude to life is founded ` on his re- 
ection against the public school. The sentimental religion, the : 
false loyalties he had been shown there had been obviously in- 
edequate. He had discarded them as silly, taking the one way of 
escape which his teachers had indicated. And tais way—Intellec- 
tualism—had proved a cul de sac. It only remains to him to go in 
the diametrically opposite direction. His atten-pt to escape from 
Public School Morality has led him to the Philcsophy of Despair. 
Somehow or other he must escape from tha:. By becoming a 
Catholic, he succeeds. i 

With the right or the wrong of Catholicism this essay is not con- 
cerned. The point is this: if conversion to Catholicism is desir- 
eble, the public schools should become Catholic Schools at once. 
Ef it is not, they should see to it that they provide their boys with a, 
Ehilosophy of life which does not, by its very inadequacy, drive 
so many of their very highest type into the a-ms of the Roman 
Church. 

The conclusion is simply that the public schools have failed. 
The object of education is to awaken consciousness by directing 
ic. In Christ’s words, teachers “come that ye may have life and 
Eave it more abundantly.” The public schools direct conscious- 
ress into channels where it can only lose itself. In so far as the 
influence of their schools persists, the Old Boy, the Rebel and the 
Intellectual are failures. They have life less abundantly. 

To all this Headmasters have doubtless a reply ready. We shall. 
consider the Headmasters’ apology more seriously later. First 
twere is something to be said about a more frndamental aspect 
cf the schools’ failure. 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


Northcliffe as Symbol 


ORTHCLIFFE liked to imagine himself as a modern 
Napoleon; and, in a sense, he was “a man of destiny.” He 
created something that could not have been before he created it. 
He created the democratic newspaper. That he was pretty 
much the tyrant of Carmelite House, and became the dreaded 
“Chief” in Fleet Street, is part of the picture. Democracy always 
leads to tyranny. Northcliffe was the perfect democrat. Demo- 
crats are active or passive; the passive democrat seeks someone to 
give him “what he wants,” the active democrat sets about giving 
it him. Common to both is the assumption that man has an 
obvious, indeed a “ natural,” right to “get what he wants.” 

It is part of the system of ideas which rules, secretly or openly, 
nearly all our modern thinking. It makes a single whole with the 
fundamental conception of modern “business,” the function of 
which is to recognise “demand” and satisfy it by “supply.” 
Northcliffe was a perfect “man of business.” Actually, Mr. Fyfe 
tells us (Northcliffe: an Intimate Biography. By Hamilton Fyfe. 
Allen & Unwin, 16s.), it was his brother Harold, the present 
Lord Rothermere, who was the’financial brain of the Northcliffe 
organisation. But we distinguish between finance and business. 
Business at bottom consists in recognising demand and creating 
supply to satisfy it: finance is only the facilitation of the process. 
Northcliffe was the one who recognised the demand and created 
the supply to meet it, first with Answers, then with The Daily 
Mail, and afterwards with the innumerable productions of 
Fleetway Hcuse and the Amalgamated Press. 

Essential to this system of ideas is the total rejection of all 
notion of moral value. No matter what the demand is, supply 
must be created to fulfil it. Actually, of course, there are some 
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linits; but those limits are set by the laws of the land, ao eae 


“3.ternal to the system itself. They form part of the conditions under 
oF which it operates, and have to be recognised, as a builder must 
"..° recognise the presence of rock or water where he makes his 


foundations. But that is all. Essentially, business is completely 
.non-moral, entirely “abstract.” To supply shoddy and vulgar 
commodities is just as much business as to supply sound and. 
comely ones. If the demand exists, supply must meet it. The ideal 
tzpe of business man accepts no moral responsibility whatever. 
The moral responsibility falls entirely upon the demander: in 
certain cases, steadily becoming more rare with the increasing 
depersonalisation of trade, the supplier takes real responsibility. 
There are still shops into which one can go aad ask, say, for a 
good watch for £2, and receive the proper answer, which is that a 
geod watch cannot be bought for £2, and that all that the shop- 
man can do, if £2 is all you can pay, is to sell you the best of the 
innumerable mediocre watches which are made at the price. 
Where the commodity is durable, like a watch, or a motor-car, 
and expected to last for a long time, then the seller tries to produce 
an article which will last for a long time. But what he is doing is 


` rot to accept moral responsibility for his product; he is recog- 


rising an educated demand and meeting it. 

This education of demand is the only means by which the non- 
moral systems of business and its counterpart, democracy, can be 
nade humane. Here we see the vital difference between a news- 
paper or a book and other commodities, with which, under 
modern conditions, they are being more and more confused. The 
printed word is the chief means of educating demand, yet a 
mewspaper is, in itself, one of the most short-lived of commodi- 
ties. It lasts for twenty-four hours, or less, and becomes waste- 
paper. So that the opportunities of evading responsibility are at 
their maximum, precisely where the as asa of responsibility 
iS most necessary. 
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The printed word as commodity, and the printed word as 
means of education, have always been terribly difficult to recon- 
cile. Northcliffe, by exploiting to the uttermost the demand for . 
the printed word as ephemeral commodity, made that reconcilia- 
tion almost impossible. In my pessimistic moods, I sometimes 
believe that he made it impossible for ever. For he created the 
great modern incubus of publicity, the third of the Three Graces: 
—Democracy, Business, Publicity. Successful publicity is held to 
depend upon the number of readers which a journal has—upon 
its circulaticn. That was Northcliffe’s basic argument. It is simple, 
and simplicity is a great recommendation of argument in a 
democratic age. An advertisement in a journal which sells one 
million copies is exactly one hundred times as profitable to the 
advertiser as an equal advertisement in a journal which sells ten 
thousand copies. Obviously, according to this simple argument, 
“Circulation is all that matters to a journal regarded as a commodity. 
The one function of an editor is to do all he can to promote, and 
nothing whatever to hinder, the circulation reaching its maximum, 
and the advertising revenue reaching its maximum also. This was 
Northcliffe’s conception of an editor’s duty; it was new to English 
journalism, it rapidly made headway, and it is now practically 
triumphant. Most of the editors of personality and principle went 
down before it; most of the distinctive London evening news- 
papers—The Westminster, The Globe, The Pall Mall, The St. 
James s—and some of the dailies withered under the blast. The 
effects are ubiquitous in journalism. The recent collapse of The 
Daily Chronicle into the capacious bosom of the featureless 
Daily News is a direct consequence of it; so is the horrible pheno- 
menon which the Mews Chronicle has lately exhibited. This one 
remaining “Liberal” organ in London lately printed as its “fea- 
ture” the life of Mr. Winston Churchill, the most conspicuous 
renegade from Liberalism of the last twenty years. No one is 
astonished; and perhaps there is no real reason for astonishment in 


Fugue 
Allegro ma non troppo 


E are the glory-dancers, we will dance 

You over the mountain, we will dance you over 
The mountain, we will dance you over the sea. 
Our feet will flash before you among the crags 
Or dart along the seaways. You will say, 
The twinkle of sun is dazzling to my eyes. 
-But listen, and you will hear the rainbow. Listen, 
And you will hear us shout. Listen, and you, 
Borne on that music, will slide sideways into 
The air, your body itself will float in ether. 
Perhaps you will say, I do not like this song; 
It minds me of the swan who sings and dies, 
PT of the swan who curses God and dies, 
Or of the swan who sees Naples and dies. 
Curses and sees, and dies. Or sings and dies. _ 
—-But lift out of the death. Lift with a song 
Out of the death. Lift with the song of death! 
Perhaps you will say, be with me for this moment 
Of ecstasy, and then begone, begone, 
Lest I should see your face among the books 
I read for my employment in the alley. 
—Let us be tiger-hearted, let us be 
Tiger-hearted. Let us be suns of splendour, 
Swift and sleek along the dewdrops of weeds 
That scare the ploughman ploughing for lonely bread. 
O coward, you have dreamed it, you have floated. ` 
Heavenward over the eyes of applauding friends. 
Do you need a dream for flight? do you need a dream 
To launch into the air aslant with yielding? 
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T> you need the plaudits of your friends to fly? 

Teke life then as a dream, take us for friends, ` 

Frr we invisible are nimbler still 

‘Taan you, though you traverse the centuries 

Frl thirty cubits through Egyptian mould. 

Frr we are wingless, being ourselves the wings. 

‘We will applaud you, we will seize the crowns 

C7 Aetna and Vesuvius to fling 

Across your orbit. We will make you prouder 

‘Than dreams in sleep or friends in sleep could make you, 
Kaowing ourselves profundities of pride 

Aad dream beyond your Romes and Arcadies. 

Beneath our eyes the iron cities rust 

Aad kings show meanly in grey films of dust 

Ca which the housemaid writes her name, we are 

"Lie light between the telescope and star, 

Cat-riding years of light. We fling the baton 
‘Inco the void while constellations sing. 

S-ow falls on snow till worlds are buried in snow, 
Fbwers on flowers till deserts are discs of sand, 

‘And oceans, pools in a garden too large for the heartbeat 
GZany except two lovers when you are one, 

GF any except two lovers when all are one. 

Leok not for our footsteps in summer unless you are clever 
Ix charting the path of the wind on the leaves. Perhaps 
Ix winter the swirl of our merriment brushing the snowdrifts ` 
Will give you a pattern. Perhaps if you swim undersea 
You will find even fainter than tracks from the fin of a minnow ` 
Tae figures our swift minuet will inscribe on the sand. 
\e are the glory-dancers. We dance glory 

T> you and to ourselves, our feet discharge 

Leng yellow flashes as of flint on steel 
. Eetween red Mars and white Aldebaran. 
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We are the glory, we are the dancers, you 


Will dance with us, you will dance glory with us 
Over the mountain, over the ocean, over 
The mountain, over the sea, beyond the mountain, 
Beyond the mountain and the sea. Beyond. 
ROBERT HILLYER 


ata Growth 


Along the sunny street 
Stretched limes in line, 
S Cut about and pruned, 
nage Yet still divine : 
For something in their life 
Reflected mine. 


Above each bleeding bough 
Trembled a sheaf 

Of shimmering emeralds 
Beyond belief: 

The leaves upon the trees 
Hid all their grief! 


Oh, blessed miracle! 
For now I knew 
Why my misfortunes 
Made me anew; 
Why I should sing this son 
Out of my rue. 
O. P. HAMILTON 


MALACHI WHITAKER 
Postal Order 


WO young girls were walking down the promenade of a 


seaside town early one June morning. The tide was in, and 
th2re beneath them was the sound of the sea lap-lapping at the 


_ exicrete walls. It was dull and rather cold, but they wore summer 


cæthing, as they were just fifteen years old, and for a,reason which 


. they did not comprehend, wished to appear attractive all the time. ` 


'Laey breathed deeply of the sea air, though it was mixed inextric- 


a=ly with the smell of drains and fish offal; not for any good it . 


waht do them, but because they thought that by so doing their 
sæall fronts might appear more mature. However, few ‘people 
took any notice of them. 

Tf they passed a boy of their own age, they would give him ẹ 
s&elong glance, and, after he had passed, turn to each other nt 
lægh. Then, with a smile still lingering on their faces, they woild 
Icak carelessly back over their shoulders. Usually nothing hap- 
pared, the boys of fifteen or sixteen all appearing to be more in- 
tesested in things other than girls. But if one did look back at 


tE2m, they breathed quickly and excitedly, and pulled each other ` 


b- the arm, and one would mutter “Come on ! Come on! We 
dan’t want anybody like that. Isn’t he common?” By “common,” 
tk=y meant that the boy was poor, or dirty looking, or ugly. By 
tk= time their excitement had cooled down, the boy was probably 


. o4 of sight. But they were always hoping that somebody a little 


o der, say eighteen, would stop and speak, and find in one of 
tk=m his ideal. 

_ The girl who was the elder by a few weeks was.called Bernard- 
it- Smith, She had large eyes and full lips, and a quantity of black 


_ cæls which grew low in her neck. She wore a well-washed, 


y=low-striped dress and no hat. In one hand she carried a parcel 
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containing some child’s napkins; a present from her mother to her 
cousin, whom she was just going to visit. She liked neither the 
parcel nor the idea of the visit, yet she was always talking about 
her cousin Audrey, and boasting that she had married a pierrot. 

The name of the other girl was Lucy Atha. She was dark, too, 
but not so plump as her friend. She had on a blue frock of imita- 
tion linen, and a blue hat of a slightly different shade. She carried a 
large purse with ninepence in it, also two or three letters, worn 
from constant unfolding and reading, and a crumpled blue hand- . 
kerchief with the letter M on one corner. She was a town girl 
enjoying the sight of the sea, and of the people on holiday who ` 
seemed to do nothing but walk up and down the promenade all 
day long, with stiff new boots or shoes on. She was staying for a 
few weeks, and had made friends with Bernardine, and now went 
‘everywhere with her. Indeed, every moment seemed wasted when 
she was away from Bernardine; she could not bear to look for- 
‘ward to a winter that contained no Bernardine. Often she would 
call for her friend at eight o’clock in the morning. 

By and by they turned to the right down 'a wide new road. As 
they left the promenade, Lucy became quiet. She was always 
afraid of going inside the houses of other people, thinking that the | 
time might be inconvenient, or that-she might not be wanted. She 
was always willing to wait outside, and yet was vexed if anybody 
took her at her word and left her there. 

She began to wonder about Bernardine’s cousin ET to 
whose house she was now going, but whom she had not yet seen. 
This cousin had always liked pierrots, and when she was younger 
used to go to watch their performances, two and sometimes three 
times a day during the season. One year, one of the pierrots, who 
always dressed in red, began to notice her, and after a time, to. talk 
to her. He sang the choruses in a “‘talking”’ voice; that is, he could 
not sing well. And he also danced twice during each performance. 
His dances were almost exactly alike to the undiscriminating, end- 
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Èg witha handspring and two notes POM POM onthe e, He 
was young, and goodlooking, and full of optimism, but there was 
rothing in his life or his performance to justify it. His mouth was 
ways a little open, and when he leaned forward and made a con- 
fidential remark to the audience, it was usually a silly one, or quite: 
irrelevant, like “A-har I” or “All the nice girls love a pierrot,” or 
“Jp with the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee !” 

Still, Bernardine’s cousin thought he was wonderful, and in a 


‘barst of enthusiasm for her, he said “Let’s get married.” They had 


zo money, not even enough for the wedding, but he borrowed 
fcty pounds from one of his fiancée’s relations (he was clever. 


‘ . enough to do that) and they held a wedding feast that was not 


saon forgotten. This had happened four years ago, when Bern- 
ezdine was eleven, but she had remembered every item of the day; 
tLe great number of people who were invited, and the presents 
Evished on them; the arrival of the other pierrots in almost un- 
believable finery; the beer that flowed like water; the way her 
telations did not mix with his, but stood on one side looking a 
Etle disapproving, all except Aunt Cora Peacock, who took too 
ruch to drink and went about laughing uproariously and trying 


' t put her finger exactly on the tip of everybody’s nose. 


The name of the pierrot was Tom Corley, though he was billed 
z! Titian d’Avray, premier danseur. When Audrey’s father had 
tcade tentative inquiries as to his income—sensitive feelers which 
d-ew back almost before they reached their objective—he said a 
E-tle coldly, as if such a thought as ant had hardly entered his 
tcind, “I have my prospects.” 

What these prospects were, nobody kriew. He had not even 
obtained a winter engagement, and summer was rapidly passing. 
Ixdeed, all that winter he was out of work, except for a few weeks 
during the pantomime season when he was engaged, not as a prin- 
cpal nor even in a small part, but to dos some menial work be- 
knd the scenes. 


K 
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So'that his wife should not be lonely, he had rented a small house 
within a mile and a half of where her mother lived. With Audrey, 
hehadgone to the nearest city and chosen a houseful of furniture, 
which was to be paid for by instalments. All Audrey’s friends 
flocked to see her, and for a time, all her husband’s friends too. 
But she found that refreshments, which had to be paid for, costa 
lot of money; and Tom did not like making excuses for the lack of 
them. Gradually, the friends stopped coming. That was lucky, for 
very soon afterwards, the furniture people came and took away 
most of their things. 


‘.._Then the first baby arrived. Tom was delighted. In the cold, 


bare room where there was not even a rug on the floor, so that he 
left his crumpled socks just ready to stand on when he jumped out 
of bed, he picked up the child in his arms and carried her about, 
peering at her hot, crinkled face and her streak of wet-looking, 
dark hair. 

“The little darling !” he said. “We must call her Pansy |” 

Audrey had been crying before he came in; partly from ex- 
haustion, and partly because of a dull, nagging fear which would 
not leave her. She was afraid of the future. They had been able to 
manage, with the help of her parents, before the baby was born; 
but what, ske wondered, would they do now. The fifty pounds 
for the wedding had not been repaid, and that fact kept raising its 
head like a snake to strike her. 

“Don’t you bother your dear little noddle,” Tom kept saying. 
“Let me take the responsibility for this. PI do all the worrying 
that’s necessary.” But he made not the slightest effort to pay pace 
a shilling. 

The following summer he had ablatned an engagement. Back 
came the furniture, back came their old friends, and many new 
ones. Little Pansy was prinked out in the prettiest of white robes, 
and shown off everywhere. Oh, they had a good time! He jumped 


` and pranced tirelessly on the pier, threw out his arms and legs, 
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whirled around and finished, feet coming down together on the 
piano’s last POM POM. It seemed wonderful to have a little re- 
gular money after having had none at all. 

_ Audrey began to feel ill,and instead of picking up, bai more 
znd more sick. Tom hardly liked coming home to his wife’s som- 
breeyes. He kept telling her to “buckup, old girl,” and look more 
ñto the future. “T still have my prospects,” he told her, and she 
echoed after him, “Yes, yes, you still have -your prospects, of 
‘course. Yes,” 

The next spring, before Pansy was 5 quite a year old, the twins 
` were born. Again Tom was delighted. Again he walked around 
. the denuded bedroom, a child on each arm, grinning proudly and 

saying “Would you ber-lieve it?” He insisted that they should be 
called April and June, but Audrey did not like to do so. 

“Irl look silly calling twins April and June,” she said doubt- 
fully; yet that was what they were christened. 

At this time, Audrey’s mother almost lived in the house. There 
was nobody else she could have, as money was again short, and 
Eer mother made a very good nurse. Audrey would sit upin bed, 
feeding a baby at her tired breast, and look despairingly forward’ 
b the time when she would have to get up and resume-her house- 

` Fold duties, wich the addition of the twins, one of whom was very 
weakly, and constantly whined. 

As she lay, little Pansy would creep about the bare floor, pick- 
ing up pins and stray pieces of fluff, and pulling herself up by the 
rail, try unsuccessfully to put them on the bed. With a sort of rapt 
concentration she would go about her self-appointed job of 
dearing up, as though she knew already that she was to be the 
ddest of a family; only stopping every now and then to say 
‘ Mama,” in a low, comforting voice. Her fatalistic acceptance of 
tne twins amused her father, and he thought of his i ae 
prospects as being very bright indeed. 

Sometimes he was in work, sometimes out. Ras would not 
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have thé furniture back again, preferring to buy a piece here and a 
piece there for a few shillings, rather than have all the trouble over 
again. Her mother went back home, taking a good deal of comfort 
and happiness with her. 

If Audrey heard a knock at the door, she would open it the 
merest crack, on a chain, as though she were afraid of what might 
be on the other side, but really to hide the dearth of furniture. She 
did not often smilé now; nobody would have recognised in her the 
airy, vivid creature of the wedding day. Yet there was something 
in her life which secretly pleased her,something which she kept to 

herself. It was the fact that her husband loved her; that he was 
never attracted by any other pirl; and that of all the world, his 
wife was the one alone that he wanted. 

The two young girls who were coming to see her reached the 
corner of a rather dingy street. The morning was grey, and per- 

_ haps that made the houses look more dirty than they really were. 
Dustbins were being emptied, and a good deal of loose paper was 
blowing about, which the men with the carts did not attempt to 
pick up. Lucy felt indignantly that they ought to run and retrieve 
each piece as it fell, but the dustmen thought that probably nature 
would attend to that, and save them the trouble of bending. 

Bernardine knocked at a door whose grey-brown paint was 
blistered with the sun and rain of years. She kept smiling indul- 
gently and-looking over her friend’s head. There was the sound of 
small feet running over bare boards, bam, bam, bam, bam, bam, 
then the noise of a fall and a weak wail. She knocked louder, and 
the crying stopped. The door was opened a little way, showing 
the head of a woman with eyes like Bernardine’s eyes; and heavy, 
lustreless hair. 

. She smiled when she saw her visitors, and said in a soft pleasant 

voice, “I didn’t know it was you. I was expecting the milkman.” 
She had a jug in her hand. 
To let them in, she had. first to shut the door, which was on ihe 
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chain. As ta stood outside, it seemed to Lucy that they had al- 
ready paid their visit, seen everything, and gone. She felt a vague 
` pity for the street, the woman, the crying baby, and for the milk- 
jug, which looked to her as if it had often been held out timor- 
ously, even supplicatingly, for milk which would remain a long 
time not paid for. 

Soon they were in a bare, clean room, which had a low fire, 
around which clothes were airing. Audrey asked in rather an em- 
barrassed voice that the clothes might remain there, as she was 
waiting for them to dry; but she seemed troubled by her lack of 
hospitality and repeatedly asked if thé girls were cold. They 
assured her that they were quite warm. She kept turning the gar- 
ments in front of the fire, as if she were sure that by those means 
they would dry almost immediately, and then the girls could look 
at the fire they said they didnot need. The atmosphere was humid 
and a persistent but not unpleasant smell hovered about the room. | 

Pansy, now a child of three, was trotting around, trying to 
amuse another little one of two who had thin, fair hair and eyes 
red from weeping. The elder child was dark. She had grave, dark, 
troubled eyes and an unsmiling mouth. She looked as if she had a 
great deal of care and responsibility; already a faint frown-mark 
rested on her forehead. Lucy’s heart went out to her. 

“Where’s April?” asked Bernardine, giving her parcel to her 
cousin. “Mother’s sent these napkins. There’s a dozen, and they’re 
all washed.” l 

“It’s very kind of her,” said Aey tears rising to her eyes. 
“Aprils having a nap. She’s not been so well, and she keeps on 
crying—it’s her teeth, you know. Would you like to look at her? 
She’s in Pansy’s cot.” While she spoke, she kept smiling at Lucy, 
and then sniffing a little to see if that would keep back her tears. 
Pansy cleared some sewing things off a chair so that Lucy could 
sit down. 


“No, no,” cried Bernardine, fearful of waking the child. 
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But it was too late. The thin sound of wailing came from up- 
stairs, and Audrey hurried away. The eyes of the two friends met 
in an enigmatic stare. 

“She’s going to have another,” said Bernardine in a whisper. 

“Another? What for?” said Lucy in a shocked, surprised voice. 
Yet she had already found that out for herself. 

“Sh! That’s why I brought these.” Bernardine pointed to the 
parcel. “Isn’t it awful?” 

“T think she has quite enough,” breathed Lucy. 

Audrey came downstairs, carrying the sick child in a cot 

__ blanket. 

“Let me take her,” said Lucy shyly. 

“I don’t think she’ll come to you,” Audrey answered with 
doubt in her voice. “She won’t go to strangers.” 

However, the child went to Lucy, and lay in her arms, looking 
up solemnly, not sure whether to cry or remain silent. Pansy 
picked up an envelope from the floor, took it across to a wooden 
chest of drawers, and tried to open one so that she could put it 
away. 

“Givethat to me, darling, it’s daddy’s letter,” saidthe mother. A 
light had come into her face, transforming it for a minute, so that 
she appeared very little older than Bernardine. Tom was working 
on the East Coast. He had failed to get an engagementin their own 
town for the season, and he seemed quite content to be away. He 
liked to write letters to his wife. He would recount a series of ` 
triumphs to her, which sounded very convincing; but, as she-said, 
he did not send much else to go on with. 

She fumbled with the letter half shyly, talking to Lucy. 

“Tom says he hopes the next will be a boy,” she said. “I’m 
expecting again, you know.” The light faded gradually from her 
face, leaving it bleak and old. Lucy gazed up with the look of one 
who has to pretend that she does not know something that she 

- knows very well. Audrey misunderstood her expression, and said 
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without lowering her voice, “It’s all right, Pansy knows.” 

Lucy was astounded, and kept blushing and looking first at 
Pansy, who answered her with unfathomable eyes, and then at the 
beby on her knee. All at once, she seemed to be gathered up into 
ar unknown, menacing, wholly developed life. 

Audrey was looking at her letter, with a resigned shadow still 
on her face. 

“Look what he’s done for me,” she said, holding out a small 
card on which there was a crayon drawing of an apple andapearon 
a blue plate. The apple was red, round, and flat, the pear yellow 
ard pearshaped, the leaves green and the plate blue, with a pretty 
w-lite pattern on it. It was neatly done, like something in a good 
ckild’s copybook. 

“He’s crayoned it all himself,” she continued in a very sad, low 
vcice. “But I do wish it had been a postal order.” l 

The baby on Lucy’sknee began working itself up to cry. “Iya,” 
it whined, “Iya, yah.” 

“Give her to me,” said Audrey. She began to rock the child, 
singing to her in the tune of a nursery rhyme : 

“He sent me an apple and pear on a plate, 
But I wish it had been a postal order.” 

‘The visitors stood embarrased, wanting to go, not knowing ` 
properly what to do. Pansy went up to them, and pressed against 
their knees with her little hands, mutely imploring them to be off; 
then she walked backwards until she reached her mother’s side. 

“Iya, iya,” screamed the sick baby in a frenzy, and Audrey 
droned on, with tears creeping slowly down her cheeks, 

“He sent me an apple and pear on a plate, 
But I wish it had been a postal order.” 

“Lets go,” whispered Bernardine; and the two girls sidled out 
of the room, saying “Good morning,” very politely. The singing 
weman gave a nod, without looking at them, and Pansy waved ` 
a solemn hand, as if she were reaching up, blessing everybody. 
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Once more, the two girls were on the promenade. The tide was 
going out, and instead of lapping at the sea-wall, the water now 
made a hishing sound on the shingle. The wind, grown a little 
stronger, faced them, pressing their cotton dresses close. 

“Ooh!” they shuddered, longing for the sunshine to break 
thrqugh. g 

They seemed to have lost interest in the people around them, 
even in the many boys and young men who stared at them twice 
or three times. Lucy suddenly felt envious of a blackand white cat 
which sat underneath a seat, licking itself carefully all over. 

~—“Tf only you could lick things out of your mind,” she thought 
despairingly. 

Bernardine gave her heavy hair a "quick shake, and said in a 
voice full of meaning, “I wouldn’t marry a pierrot, would you?” 

The two young girls looked at each other, and all at once the 

. picture ofa pierrot all in red, with a frill around his neck, and three 
black pompoms, and a well-chalked white hat came into their 
minds, and a laugh scattered the. gloom on their faces. 

They stopped for a long time to watch the seagulls riding on 
the top of the outgoing waves. First in brief flashes, and then alto- 
gether, the June sun came from behind the grey clouds. Leaning 
against the pungent-smelling railings, they gazed unseeingly 
across the sparkling waters of the bay towards the blue hills of 
Cumberland, and dreamed out a future for themselves. New 
thoughts broke into their minds like pent springs bursting into a 
pool, stirring up their old tranquillity. They wanted something 
that was beautiful all the time, and quite, quite different. Yes, it 
must be different. With eyes half closed, they pressed themselves 
closer to the cold iron of the railings, and felt behind them the 
faint, far away kiss of the sun and the wind. 


E. B. WHITE 
Quo Vadimus ? 


MAN approaching me in East Thirty-fourth Street, in the 
thick of noon, had so queer a look in his eye, such a 
fudgy and fearful expression, I stopped him. 

“Quo vadis?” I asked. 

. “You mean me?” he said, sheepishly. 

“Yes, sure. Quo vadis?” I repeated, “Where the hell are you 
ging?” : 
. “I won't tell you, because you wouldn’t understand,” he 
. replied. 

“Well then,” I said, “TIl put it this way: quo vadimus? Where 
ave either of us going?” 
He seemed stunned. A woman, shopping, bumped lightly 
azainst him. At length he spoke, in a clear, low, frightened voice. 
“TPI tell you where I’m going. I’m on my way to the Crowbar 
Euilding, Forty-first and Park, in Pershing Square, named after 
` General Pershing in the Grand Central zone, zone as in Zonite, 
_ because I forgot to tell Miss Cortwright to leave a note for Mr. 
Josefson when he comes in, telling him he should tell the en- 
graver to vignette the half-tone on page forty-three of the sales- 
men’s instruction book that Irwain, Weasey, Weasey & Button 
aze getting out for the Fretherby-Quigley Co., which is to go to 
al their salesmen on the road.” 

“What do the salesmen sell?” I said, quietly. 

“They sell a new kind of shorthand course, called the Quigley 

Nethod of Intensive Speedwriting.” 
-© “Very good,” I said. “That’s just the kind of errand I imagined 
you to be on. As I understand it, recapitulating, you are on your 
way to the Crowbar Building, Forty-first and Park, in Pershing 
Square named after General Pershing, hero of the song, 
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Many a cootie came over from France 

In General Pershing’s underpants, 
in the Grand Central zone, zone as in Zonite, because you forgot 
to tell Miss Cortwright to leave a note for Mr. Josefson when he 
comes in, telling.him he should tell the engraver to vignette the 
half-tone on page forty-three of a booklet that Irwain, Weasey, 
Weasey & ‘Button are getting out for the Fretherby-Quigley Co. 
instructing their salesmen how to approach people to sell the 
Quigley Method of Intensive Speed-writing, which in turn will 
enable girls like Miss Cortwright to take Mr. Josefson’s dictation 

~when he has to send a memo to the engraver telling him not to 

forget to vignette a half-tone in a booklet telling salesmen how to 
sell shorthand courses. Is that correct?” 

“That’s where I’m going,” said the man. 

“Well, aren’t you ashamed of yourself!” I cried. 

“I don’t know whether I am or not,” he said, with a slight 
touch of indignation. 

“Listen, my friend,” I went on, fixing him with my eye, “all 
you really want is a decent meal when it comes mealtime, isn’t it?” 

“And a warm place to sleep when it comes night,” he added, 
quickly, almost eagerly. 

_ “Exactly, and a warm place to sleep when it comes night. All 
right then, don’t you think that you, who just want a decent meal 
when it comes mealtime, and a warm place to sleep when it comes 
night—don’t you think you are pretty far from the main issue if 
you’re on your way to tell a Miss Cortwright-to leave q note for a 
Mr. Josefson telling him to... ” 

He motioned me with his hand to stop. “You needn’t go on. 
Yes, I’m far from the issue, sir,” he said. “But I do not know what 
to do. It must be something about the age—what do they call it, 
the ‘machine’ age ? This Miss Cortwright. . . I don’t know. 
This Josefson . . . I don’t know. Nice people, I suppose. It is 
all so complex. I just drifted into it.” 
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“Exactly,” I said. “And it’s getting worse, mind you. I predict 
a bright future for complexity in this country. Did it ever occur to 
ycu that there’s no limit to how complicated things can get, on 
account of one thing always leading to another? Did you ever 
step to consider how the Cortwrights lead to the Josefsons, and 
hcw the Josefsons lead to the engravers? Paths of glory, leading to 
ths engravers, my man. Did you ever stop to think what might 
happen if people by accident forgot where -the whole thing 
sterted?” . l 

“The man shook his head, very slightly. His eyes were bright 
brt out of focus. I went on, sternly. 

“Only the other evening,” I said, “I stopped a man on Broad- 
wzy who had in his face the same look that I detected in your face 
a moment ago. To him, too, I said: ‘Quo vadis? And he, too, told 
me a story much like yours. He told me, my friend, that he was on 
his way to see a Mr. Fitch in the Pari-Mutuel Building, who wanted 
toget permission to make a talking picture of an airplane towing a 
glider in which was seated a man listening to a radio which was 
receiving a coloured dialogue between two men named Amos and 
Andy who were talking together in order to advertise a tooth- 
paste and the name of the toothpaste was . . . ” 

“Pepsodent,” put in my man. 

“Yes, Pepsodent. And thatman—all he really wanted, when you 
cane right down to it, was a decent meal when it came mealtime.” 

“And a warm place to sleep when it came night,” added my 
frend, hurriedly. 

uz “Exactly.” 

' There was a pause in our converstion at this point. Cars passed 
back and forth in the street. Women shoppers brushed lightly 
against us—-women who were on their way to buy fringes for 
lampshades, women who were on their way to buy printed silk, 
women who were on their way to buy the hooks that hold the 
rods that hold the curtains. Suddenly my friend addressed me. 
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“Now you tell me where you're going!” he said, sharply. 

“Ha, not on your life—you don’t catch me that way,” I cried. 
“Tm not telling you where I’m going.” 

“I suppose you're going fishing,” said the man, smirking. 

“Smirk again and PI smack you,” I said. “I always smack 
smirkers.” 

He smirked. I smacked him. 

“Now ask me where I’m going!” I said holding im by the arm. 

“I bet I can guess where you’re going. I bet you’re a writer, on 
his way to write something. I know your type. You’re going to 
~_Wwrite a story about ‘complexity —about meeting a man in East 
Thirty-fourth Street who was on his way to the Crowbar Building 
in Pershing Square, named after General Pershing in the Grand 
Central zone, zone as in Zonite, because he forgot to tell Miss 
Cortwright to leave a note for Mr. Josefson to tell the engraver to 
` vignette the half-tone . . . ” 

“Don’t repeat it,” I said, breaking down. ‘“‘That’sexactly where 
I’m going.” l l 

“. . . soa person like Miss Cortwright will have something 
to read, and not understand, when she isn’t busy with dictation,” 
he said, finishing up. l 

“That’s it.” 

“And all you want is a decent meal when it comes mealtime, 
isn’t it?” asked my friend. 

“And a warm place to sleep when it comes night,” I added 
quickly, almost eagerly. 

“Sure, I know,” he said. “Well, vale!” 

“Wale, kid!” I replied. And we continued on our lonely and 
imponderable ways. 


(‘Quo Fadimus?” is printed by kind permission of the Editor of “The New 
Yorker "—most intelligent of humorous weeklies. Mr. E.B. White will be familiar as 
the author of “Is Sex Necessary?” (Heinemann, 7s. 6d,), the highly amusing satire 
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MAX PLOWMAN 
Beauty and.... Freud 


REUD is the Darwin of our day—the patient, studious 
lover of knowledge who in the course of his vocation ‘found 
wat seemed to him an important clue to the understanding of his ~ 
own species, and who pursued that clue with tenacity of purpose ` 
uril he discovered certain facts about the nature of man which 
hi= fellows have, slowly and reluctantly for the most part, been 
ccmpelled to acknowledge as incontrovertible. Both Darwin and . 
. Fseud dug about the roots of human nature, Darwin in the field 
of >iology, Freud in the more fibrous soil of psychology. Both 
m= with violent opposition, chiefly from those whose interests 
lar in other than scientific directions. The names of both will be 
recorded with those of Descartes, Galileo, Newton and Einstein 
among the great benefactors of the human race. Both have been 
fo cowed by disciples whose willingness to apply theories held 
texcatively by the great men themselves has outrun all discretion. 
As “Christian” has come to stand for something in the popular 
mad very far from the simple and tremendous teaching of Christ, 
so ‘Darwinian” and “Freudian” stand, for the man in the street 
to—lay, for something Darwin and Freud would have difficulty in 
recognising. 
reud is the man of his time who most essentially belongs to 
thx time. In an age of disintegration, he is the great disintegrator; 
th=great analyst in the age of analytics. It is for this reason that he 
receives so small a measure of justice at the hands of his con- 
teacporaries; for we dislike those who are capable of taking us to 
pieces. Apart from the comparatively small number of people 
who regard Freud with veneration amounting to worship, he is 
prabably the best hated man now living. The prophet of instinct, 
he- hated instinctively. Freud is believed to have desecrated the 
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last remaining sanctuary of man’s secret and mysterious holiness. 
He has insulted with the name of incest what was believed to be 
the most beautiful of all expressions of feeling—the love of a 
child for its parent. He has substituted for the sacred word that 
was synonymous with Deity the hideous, atavistic synonym 
“libido.” He has invaded the shadowy moonbeam country of 
dreams, which was the traditional land of heart’s desire,andshown 
it to be a cave of lust and rapacity. 
Small wonder Freud is instinctively hated. Love is the most 
spontaneous emotion of which we are capable: it is more natural 
~and comes quicker than hate, being the primary instinct upon 
which all life depends. Of this instantaneous emotion Freud has 
made a slow-motion picture designed to show the victim the 
mechanics of something more native to him than his own breath, 
more integral to his nature than the motions of his blood. More 
than this, Freud has evolved a technique whereby this emotion 
can be artificially produced and brought into play, a technique, 
moreover, that is an essential part of what, by a gross misuse, of 
terms, has been called the science of psycho-analysis. The artifi- 
cial stimulation of affection in the patient for the analyst is tech- 
nically, I believe, called “ transference.” Transference is love, and 
there is a lot of artificially created transference now in the world, 
adhering to singularly unsuitable recipients of it, which both 
analyst and patient would fain be rid of; but they cannot. Small 
wonder Freud is not universally acclaimed. It is an easy business 
nowadays to make our houses habitations for those seven devils 
that are worse than the first.* 


*Mr. Waldo Frank gets to the heart of this matter in a paragraph taken from his most 
admirable critique of modern civilisation The Rediscovery of America which, by the way, 
has been published in England by Putnams at ros. 6d. Specking of the quackeries of the 
times, he says: 

“ Small intellectual groups have turned the technice of Vienna and Zurich into a 
cult. This has been done by setting up the ‘causes’ ‘under’ our consciousness as god, 
the jargon that describes these ‘causes’ as the one criticel language, and the search for 
these ‘causes’ in oneself as the Way of Life. The empiric theory is, that the neurotic 
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Knowledge, however, has her sacred rights, and only cowardice 
snd obscurantism will rail againstthis Pandora of the unconscious, 
When Freud discovered the secret mechanism of dreams, he let 
-20se upon the world a flood of knowledge that will be a very long 
zme integrating itself in the mind of man, but which, when it is 
ssimilated, will as surely lead to “widening chambers of delight” 
æ any other branch of truly applied knowledge. Freud is a child 
vho has had the curiosity to take the clock of the human psyche 
= pieces and, for the life of him, cannot put it together again; but 
~ is better thus than that the clock should stop and remain an object 
saccessively of mystery, veneration and false prophecy. If the soul 
cf man is sacred it is sacred in its parts, and the mysticism which 
Jars analysis is nothing more than a false traditionalism: it is the 
rysticism which, instead of seeing the world in a grain of sand, 
prefers to believe that it may be sensed in nebulous cosmogony. 

I said that Freud, having discovered the mechanism of the 
peyche, which his probings into the realm of the unconscious 
revealed to him, and taken it to pieces, was unable to put the 
ecganism together again. Such a statement will not, of course, 
meet with general acceptance. For what else, asks the good 
Freudian, is the whole technique of psycho-analysis designed? 
"he obvious answer is that mechanical reconstruction differs 
findamentally from creative life. The bones of a man may be so 
ilfully hinged together that the skeleton will stand upright with- 
cat obvious aid, yet a living manis not to be created by such 
rzeans. Psycho-analysis may teach a man behaviour: it cannot 
tach him life. Analysis is a process whereby motive for action is 
cacovered, and it is possible for skilled analysis to discover mo- 
te behind motive until the whole of the conscious action of a 


should-‘solve’ his problem in the hermitic symbol-relation with the analyst, in order 
to be able to go forth better equipped to solve it in real life. What actually happens 
is that the patient is placed in an infantile relationship under some single individual 
who lacks even the vicarious wisdom of a church or a race tradition to make him 
worthy. This relation called ‘transference,’ reveals the Power element, in the par- 
ticularly dangerous disguise of science.” 
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past life is laid bare to the conscious memory of the actor; but 
beneath the deepest-known layers of the unconscious there are 
unfathomable depths, all potent in their affective power upon the 
actions of any individual. In the normal life of any child, even after 
it has left the womb, the unconscious is prompting the most far- 
reaching actions—actions that may have determining effect upon 
character—long before consciousness has begun to function. 
Confessedly psycho-analysis cannot investigate these; and indeed, 
were that “thorough and complete analysis,” which many a 
whole-hearted psycho-analyst promises his patient, possible, then 
<0 inextricably are we all bound up in the bundle of life—the 
operation could not be successfully concluded until the first 
vestiges of life on this planet had been through the analyst’s sieve. 

Not thus will Freud make the gift of his discovery acceptable 
to mankind in general. The promises of “normality” and.“har- 
monious functioning” fail in their attractiveness while Freud him- 
self, and every other man to whom the word genius has been 
rightly applied, fail to pass the test. A general application of cura- 
tive analytics to all adolescents‘is happily not a scheme which 
commends itself to human beings whose common-sense know- 
ledge of life teaches them that the law of compensations is one of 
the,most potent in the world, and that what we lose on the normal 
swings, the race gains on the abnormal roundabouts. Only in 
cases of absolute breakdown do we want to see our human motor- 
cars towed into the psycho-analytic garage—a place worth visit- 
ing if only to see how Freud’s discoveries are beginning to re- 
deem those howling pildemiesses of man’s past ignorance, our 
lunatic asylums. 

No. Freud as philosopher is far too infantile for our acceptance. 
Ata great price to himself he has succeeded in bringing the world 
of instinct back into some sort of amicable harmony with the 
world of intelligence. And for that we owe him profound thanks. 
Sexual relations will never again return to the atmosphere of 
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=hame-faced tolerance which pervaded them throughout western 
civilisation when we were young. But Freud, having discovered 
Tae roots of instinct, is as a man who cannot disentangle himself 
Eom them. While I was reading his latest pamphlet (it is little 
nore) Civilisation and its Discontents (Hogarth Press, 8s. 6d.) the 
Egure that recurred to mind again and again was that of a pre- 
Historic monster painfully drawing its enormous limbs out of the 
rver-bank slime and ponderously striding in mazed distraction 
=mong the habitations of civilised man. For Freud’s life-long 
=oncentration upon one aspect of life has apparently lost him 
zany things, even as Darwin’s single-mindedness is reputed to 
tave destroyed his taste for music; and among those things which 
Freud has lost is the sense of beauty. “There is no very evident 
-se in beauty,” he can naively announce, “the necessity of it for 
=ultural purposes is not apparent, and yet civilisation could not do 
without it.” As if human consciousness without some conception 
zf beauty were even conceivable! He can blandly describe as 
phantasy-pleasures” “the enjoyment of works of art,” and add 
zat “art affects us but as a mild narcotic and can provide no more 
zan a temporary refuge from the hardships of life.” Most justly, 
zut without the least hint of any knowledge ofa life that was lived 
a accordance with the precept, he can describe “the ideal com- 
mand to love one’s neighbour as oneself” as “completely at 
-ariance with original human nature” (though he himself might 
= puzzled to tell us what “original” human nature was like) and 
can therefore dismiss the precept as culturally valueless. Naturally, 
== has no use for religion, which he can only see in its traditional 
aad debased forms as compensatory other-worldliness. 

In fact, Freud in the garden of this world—this place that has 
toved poets to such hymns in praise of it we echo their praises if 
caly to give ourselves the grace of fittingness to the garden— 
Jreud in this palace of natural delight where never a day breaks 
Lat the heavens burst into blossom and never a night falls but 
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somewhere indescribable beauty greets the eyes of men—Freud 
who has brought us keys to open fresh doors of the palace that 
stands in this garden, is himself like a creature going hideously 
on all fours snuffing about among the roots of the shrubbery. 

But let not the Princess despise him for this. Freud’s mortal task 
was to establish for ever the native innocence of the human soul. 
He who vindicates the instinctive life gives back to the child its 
stolen birthright, a birthright that has been filched by those who 
‘have imposed, and still impose, self-conscious morality upon 
those who are without self-consciousness. The innocence which 
_Freud would give to men they never can have till by a new birth 
"they enter into that imaginative life wherein love of one’s neigh- 
bour as oneself is not only common sense but the highest self- 
extension. But the innocence Freud would confer belongs by right 
of birth to every child, and not until we see the truth about this 
innocence shall we leave the company of those who “offend these 
little ones.” To the establishment of the principles which grant 
‘natural innocence to children, Freud has made the greatest con- 
tribution since Blake. When these principles are at last understood 
then perchance the instinctive life of man will no longer be twisted 
and contorted by “complexes,” formed in childhood, which 
psycho-analysis strives so wearily and mechanically to remove. 
For ultimately the effort is in vain. Even Freud cannot reverse the 
wheels of time upon which our lives are spun: the attempt to do 
so is an attempt to unravel the pattern of life itself. But the free- 
dom of instinct he has foreshadowed we must concede to those 
who are without self-consciousness. Until we concede it we knot, 
even in the lives of the unborn, the complexes his painful system 
struggles to untie. 

And Freud himself? I jike to think that, as in a garden once 
before, Beauty will kiss the lips of her monster and reveal a 
Prince. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence — I 


\N 16th February 1915, I went to stay with the Lawrences at 
Greatham, in Sussex, in the cottage lent them by Viola 
Meynell. Katherine Mansfield had gone to Paris, and after a few 
days I had found myself rather lonely in Buckinghamshire and 
followed the Lawrences. The floods were out. I had hard walking 
from Pulborough to Greatham in the dark, and I stumbled into a 
good deal of water. Since I had the remains of an influenza upon 
me, I was pretty wretched when I arrived. “The Lawrences were 
very good to me to-day,” I wrote in my note book. “May I 
requite them!” ; 

In fact, I was distinctly ill, though in those days I had great 
difficulty in recognising that I was ill, It was not due to any kind of 
courage, but to a sort of physical stupidity—a trait in my com- 
position which Lawrence found particularly irritating, for he him- 
self possessed an instinctive sapience about the condition of his 
own body, without which his life would have been much shorter 
than it was. On this occasion, Lawrence assured me, vehemently, 
that I was ill. He made me go straight to bed, and did not let me 
get up until he was satisfied that I was better. Lawrence wasin his 
element looking after someone, especially someone rather stupid 
about his body. He liked “bossing” one for one’s good. There is 
no more perfect likeness of the man I knew than the picture of 
Lilly looking after Aaron Sisson in the little flat near Covent 
Garden, in Aaron’s Rod. 

In this matter of the body, Lawrence knew more about me than 
I did myself, and I was glad to obey his orders. In this submissive 
condition, I was half inclined to take it for granted that he knew 
-more about me than I did in other matters too. At this moment it 
happened that Lawrence was brimful of one such matter. I was, or 
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had been, on terms of intimate friendship with a man whom 
Lawrence also knew well. For this man I had a deep affection, and 
certainly I had been attached to him more closely than I knew. I 
had made the discovery, rather painfully, a little while before, 
when the friend (whom I will call D.) without warning or excuse 
failed to come down to stay the week-end with me in Bucking- 
hamshire as he had promised. I was very sore at the déreliction, 
and the pain I felt was a revelation to me of what J had really felt 
for D. It took a long while for the wound to heal. 

Of this friendship of mine Lawrence disapproved. He knew of 
the crash, which had taken place only a fortnight before; and, as I 
think now, he discerned in my soreness and disillusion an oppor- 
tunity to eradicate the friendship. As I lay in bed, he told me that 
he had been talking to D. a day or two before, and that D. had 
said to him: “What there was between Murry and me was the 
most regrettable part of each of us.” I was completely bewildered. 
Something in me simply would not admit that there was anything - 
at all regrettable in the depth of my feeling for D., and now, fifteen’ 
years afterwards, I am much farther from admitting it than I was 
then. There was perhaps an almost childish intensity in my affec- 
tion for him; but I shall never believe that intensity of affection is 
wrong. What I have learned is something different, namely, that 
intense affection lays one open toa corresponding intensity of pain 
which, if it were possible to avoid it,would be better avoided. If it 
were possible . . . but it is not possible, without blunting the 
fine point of one’s soul in the process. 

So I felt some tinge of resentment against Lawrence. Rather 
dully I was aware that he was trying to force me to an admission 
which I could not and ought not make. I wanted him to leave the 
matter alone; I was not going to recant. I had loved D. and there 
had been a smash; but to say that my love for him was wrong— 
that I could not. Let us leave it alone. But Lawrence would not. He 
` shifted his ground, and declared that D. was “nothing but a 
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he was a proven writer with a tried audience. But then I felt 
` sure that I was independently on the same track... . I 
said that in writing a novel (I was getting towards the end of 
my first, which was actually finished at Greatham) I began 
with an assumption, even in matters of sex and morality, 
which was beyond obtaining conditions. He agreed, and 
said: “What novels we could write, if we wrote of the whole 
good we knew, instead of the good that may beinthisworld.” 
We loosely planned a scheme for publishing weekly pam- 
phlets in which the revolution should be expounded by us 
_ individually. After expounding The Rainbow, Lawrence said 
he felt he would write one more novel and no more: He was 
sad, he said, because he was a fore-runner, like John the 
Baptist before the Christ, whose destiny it was to surrender 
and maké way. He asked me at what moment, in normal ` 
life, I thought that a man came to wait for the coming genera- 
tion. I said, When he reached the outer edge of the inmost 
circle within which he knew that his true achievement began 


. . and ended. 


“So I suppose (he said) that my achievement begins and 
ends with preaching the revolution of the conditions of life 
—why not?” He said that he felt he was clumsier than I. 
“My lack of clumsiness,” I said, “was largely nervelessness.” 
“Yes,” he replied, “there is a lot of inertia in you, but that is 
valuable. Your effort somehow seems to be purer than mine. 
Iam more temporal, you are more permanent.” 

“You have more strength,” I said. 

“Yes, of a certain kind; but less again than you, of another 
kind.” i 

Lawrence seemed sad, and in the incomprehensible mood 
of believing that I was somehow to succeed him. I said how 
much calmness and happiness I had gained from him during 
the past six months, since the war began; that he was the 
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his spell. If he said these incomprehensible things about me, well 
it was he who said them, and no matter how strange or seemingly 
inordinate they sounded, I accepted them. At such a moment, I 
could not even dream of not accepting them. Though, of course, 
this acceptance had nothing to do with understanding them. I 
might try to bring myself to my sober senses afterwards, but no 
matter what I did, the central impression was ineradicable. Law- 
rence was a significant andsymbolic man, in a special and particular 
sense the instrument of destiny. 

How it comes that there are such men, how it came that I 
should have known one, and known him at such moments, I do 
not pretend to know. That there should be such men is to me not 
mysterious at all; it is what I expect to happen sometimes. In 
another age, Lawrence would have been more easily recognised 
for what he essentially was. But in the twentieth century, and in 
England, we have no place for a prophet in the scheme of things. 
In the prophetic order, the utmost our scheme of things allows 
for is a Mr. Shaw, or a Mr. Wells, or a Dean Inge. And from them 
Lawrence was totally different. 

By calling Lawrence a prophet, I do not mean that he pro- 
phesied truly. I am convinced that much of his actual prophecy 
was false—and some of it even pernicious. What I mean is hard to 
convey, except in peculiar terms. But I might say that in Lawrence, 
life itself was making an experiment towards a new kind of man, 
and that the experiment was crucial. Everything that he did and 
was, was therefore significant; it had a meaning transcending 
Lawrence’s own personality. 

He was a dedicated man. And sometimes, in his presence, I 
was immediately conscious of this. No other man I have known has 
ever produced this overwhelming impression upon me, or one 
remotely resembling it. Moreover, Lawrence made this impression 
upon me not only when I was a young man of twenty-five, but 
also when I was ten years older, and any facile impressionability 
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I may formerly have possessed was thordughly worn away. The 
impression was not vague and fleeting, but distinct and per- 
manent; the vagueness arises only from the difficulty of defining 
or communicating it. 

‘The third Lawrence was terrifying. In this condition also he was 
nc any more a person, but a man possessed. A sort of paroxysm 
of rage or hatred engulfed him wholly. He appeared to me then 
demented, or as one possessed by the Furies. Though I was often 
thz witness, I was only once the actual victim of one of these out- 
bu-sts of rage, and then it passed into a kind of a delirium during 
wch he would call out my name in the night with all manner of 
strange and to me unintelligible denunciations. But this was more” © 
then a year after the period of which I am writing now. And then 
again the impression made upon me was ineradicable. It was a 
turning point in our relation. Never again did I feel really safe 
w.-h him, as I had always felt before. The simple trust I had in 
hiza was gone; nor did it ever return. 

This breach between us took place some sixteen months later, 
in. July 1916, when tlie four of us had been living side by side for 
scme three months at Higher Tregerthen in Cornwall. These 
intervening months -were decisive. In September 1915 The 
Rainbow was published, and almost immediately suppressed as 
obscene by the sentence of a police-magistrate at the instance of a 
cccnmon informer. The proceeding was iniquitous. But what Law- 
rence felt most deeply was the refusal of any eminent man of 
lezers to say a word in public on behalf of him or his book. Nota 
few famous writers had professed a deep admiration for his 
genius; yet not one of them, when asked, would come forward to 
dezend him with a generous word. He was disowned even by his 
pwblisher, who had the effrontery to assert that had he known 
wzat the book contained he would not have dreamed of allowing 
it bo appear. 

It was a terrible happening, though for a time Lawrence tried to 
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take it lightly. How terrible can be glimpsed from a brief note I 
made of Lawrence’s conversation on my last evening at Greatham: 
“Art,” he insisted, “is a social activity. Take Shakespeare,” 
he said. “He was working to disintegrate the old social 
conception—in Hamler, by suggesting conflicting duties to- 
wards it; in Lear, by resolving it back into its constitutent 
element—paternality; in Henry IV and V; by making 
Princy Henry real and a man when with Falstaff, and unreal 
when a king. Because the artistic activity works inevitably 
towards a more perfect social conception—of fraternity as 
opposed to paternity, and now of complete fraternity upon 

~ thisearth.” 

It is appalling to think that a writer with such a conception of 
his mission—and to the very end, beneath all contradictory 
appearances thisremained Lawrence’s conception of hismission— 
should have been the victim of this act of oppression and 
treachery. The oppression I think he could have withstood; but 
the treachery was unbearable. He felt he had been betrayed by 
men who professed to admire him and believe in him. If only one 
writer of repute had come forward to say a word on his behalf, I 
believe Lawrence’s subsequent career might have been different in 

‘some important respects from what it was. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett wrote an article about Lawrence shortly 
after his death, in which he told how, some time after the sup- 
pression of The Rainbow, when Lawrence was boycotted by the 
publishers, the late Mr. James Pinker, the literary agent, reported 
to him some words of Lawrence’s; that it was the duty of men of 
established reputation in literature to support a younger man while 
he was struggling to establish himself. Mr. Bennett was,he says, 
impressed by this, and offered through Mr. Pinker to pay Law- 
rence three guineas a week, on condition that Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Galsworthy would do the same. The offer was passed on to 
Lawrence; and he rejected it indignantly. From which Mr. 
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Bennett concluded that Lawrence belonged to the race of incalcu- 
lavle and irritable men of genius,and made no more effort to help 
ham, ; 

No doubt the ordinary reader of Mr. Bennett’s article came to 
the sameconclusion. But Mr. Bennett should have taken the trouble 
ta ascertain the true situation before putting a story so mislead- 
ing into circulation. The support which Lawrence believed it was 
the duty of established writers to give him was not support in 
money at all—few men were more sensitively independent in 
money matters than Lawrence—but the support which they might 
heve given, and did not give, when the case of The Rainbow came. 
up for decision in the police court. Lawrence did not expect 
them to approve of The Rainbow, but he did expect them to 
implement their previous professions of admiration by coming 
fcrward to say that they were*convinced of his sincerity. Nobody 
came forward. That the men who had failed him in his need 
sould offer him money afterwards seemed to him insult added to 
injury. And so it seems to me. 


. (To be continued.) 


HUGH DE SELINCOURT 


One Aspect of Goethe 


OETHE gave expression in his life and work (the two are so 

beautifully ‘inseparable that his life is the best comment on 
his work, his work the best comment on his life) to certain eternal 
truths which a man must recognise to grow to his full stature as a 
man. To one of these I should like to draw attention, partly 
because it runs through his life and his work like a spring which 
. keeps them both fresh and living, partly because it is a truth which 
seems at the present time to be ignored and neglected and, when 
not forgotten, to be derided. l 

This truth’s clearest expression occurs in Wilhelm Meister’s 
Wanderjahre, which was published’ in his seventy-second year. 
Meister is leaving his son at a school where the children are as free 
as in the most modern school (that, say, of Mr. Bertrand Russell). 
The Three Wise Men show him round the school and tell him 
what they are doing. They say: “Well formed healthy children 
bring much into the world along with them: Nature has given to 
each whatever he requires for time and duration: to unfold this is 
our duty: often it unfolds itself better of its own accord. One thing 
however, there is which no child brings into the world with him; 
and yet it is on this one thing that all depends for making a man in 
every point a man. If you can discover it yourself, speak it out.” 
Wilhelm thought a little while, then shook his head. The Three, 
after a suitable pause, exclaimed “Reverence!” Wilhelm seemed to 
hesitate. “Reverence!” cried they, a second time. “All want it, 
perhaps yourself.” 

The reverence inculcated is threefold. Three religions, or 
stages of religion, out of which a fourth emerges. (It is in fact 
Goethe’s religion, the secret of his life and of his work; for he 
- was a deeply religious man, though he belonged to no sect.) 
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Fist is the Reverence for what is above us: second is the Rever- 
eaze for what is around us: third is the Reverence for what is 
beaeath us: 

Out of these three Reverences springs the highest Rever- 
ence, Reverence for Oneself, and these again unfold them- 
selves from this; so that man attains the highest elevation of 
which he is capable, that of being justified in reckoning 
himself the best that God and Nature have produced; nay, 
of being able to continue on this lofty eminence without 
being again by self-conceit and presumption drawn down 
from it to a lower level. 

The Three expound the meaning of Reverence to Wilhelm 
ax] of its alternative Fear, the soil in which all evil growths, such 
asxonceit and railing, malice and envy, have their roots. 

Nature is indeed adequate to fear, but to reverence not 
adequate. Men fear a known or unknown powerful being: 
the strong seek to conquer it, the weak to avoid it: both 
endeavour to get quit of it, and feel themselves happy when 
for a short season they have put it aside and their nature has 
in some degree restored itself to freedom and independence. 
The natural man repeats this operation millions of times in 
the course of his life; from fear he struggles to freedom; from 
freedom he is driven back to fear, and so makes no advance- 
ment. To fear is easy, but grievous; to reverence is difficult, 
but satisfactory. Man does not willingly submit himself to 
reverence, or rather he never so submits himself; it is a 
higher sense that must be communicated to his nature. . . . 
Here lies the worth, here lies the business of all true religions, 
whereof there are only three, according to the objects to- 
wards which they direct our devotion. . . . No religion 
that grounds itself on fear is regarded among us. With the 
reverence to which a man should give dominion in his mind, 
he can, in paying honour, keep his own honour; he is not 
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disunited with himself as in the former case. 

This Reverence (as opposed to Fear) is the heart of Goethe’s 
life and work. It is no hush-toned, tip-toe, soft attitude. Far from 
it. It is the religion, remember, of the man who created Mephis- 
topheles, the gayest devil who ever quipped an over-earnest 
almighty, and knew himself with defiant gladness as the spirit 
which always denies. It is the religion of the man who created 
Mignon and Gretchen and a gallery of women, from the light-of- 
love to the saint, unsurpassed for life and graciousness except by 
Shakespeare. His whole work is an illustration of this great theme 
in all its manifold implications: how, as he puts it on one occasion, 

“resolutely to live in the whole, the true and the good. 

With his main work in art and science (Faust, Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, Truth and Poetry, and so on: his Metamorphosis of Plants, his 
Theory of Colour and so on) I have neither space nor competence 
to deal. But all through his life he was in the habit of writing, 
mostly in the neatest couplets, sometimes in his clear unmannered 
prose, thoughts and maxims and proverbs, as though he knew 
quite well where he was going on his long journey through life 
and was anxious to leave behind him, for those who might be 
taking the same journey, counsel and encouragement; notes of 
the difficulties he encountered, of the doubts that beset him, and 
of how he overcame the difficulties and answered the doubts. 
They are meaningless without a knowledge of the well-spring of 
Reverence from which he drew his strength; and they throw con- 
stant gleams of light on the manifold implications which this 
attitude of Reverence unrolls. It is by no means a new form, of 
course. De la Rochefoucauld and Vauvenargues had already used 
it with distinction, but with Goethe it becomes more delicate, 
more pliant, more far-reaching in its scope, exerting in all 
probability a great influence upon the style of Nietzsche. 

First, and most important, is Goethe’s view of originality, to 
which many clever men have been known desperately to cling. 
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T= him the idea of originality is a delusion and a hindrance; at 
best a bugbear, at worst a phantom of conceit. His first prose 
m_xim runs: 

Everything worth thinking has already been thought: a 
man must only seek to think it once again. 

Aad again: 

The most foolish of all errors is if a young man of good 
brains believes that he loses his originality in recognising 
the truth which has already been recognised by another. 

No amount of thinking by itself, in. Goethe’s view, can lead a 
man nearer to the truth: it must be combined with feeling and 
acion. Error lies on the surface, and is easy to see in otherS‘as a 
peuple, because error is common to all men; truth lies not on the 
surface, but deep within, and is not easy to recognise, because like 
geodness it is not common to all men, but belongs to the in- 
dévidual: as Blake realised when he exclaimed: “Knaveries are not 
herman nature: knaveries are knaveries.” Thus Goethe says: 

The false has this advantage over the true that it can be 
chattered about at any time anywhere. The true must be 
lived or it is not there. 

And finally to show there is nothing fixed or isolated in nature 
oz in man, that the very principle of all life is change and growth, 
I nust quote the saying of Goethe, which more than any com- 
rentary threw light for me on the meaning of Blake’s illustrations 
tc the Book of Job: 

We learn from children what women have failed to teach 
us. 

This attitude of Reverence, at some of the implications of 
which I have endeavoured to hint and which forms the foundation 
tc the magnificence of Goethe’s life and work, receives its perfect 
cenfirmation in Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe (the best 
German book in existence, as Nietzsche proclaimed) which gives 
ax intimate and beautiful portrait of Goethe during the last nine 
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years of bis life. There is a fairy-tale quality of rightness about 
this relationship between the old atistocrat, the most eminent 
man in Europe, and the unknown young peasant, who came to 
him with a pack on his back and an essay on poetry in his pocket; 
and remained with him. Perhaps its loveliest trait is Goethe’s full 
recognition of the living value to himself of the young man’s 
passionate devotion: 

It is not good for man to be sions he said to RN 
in 1830, and especially to work alone. On the contrary he 
needs sympathy and suggestion to do anything well, and 
you may take the credit to yourself, if I complete the second 
part of Faust. I have often told you so before, and I must 

_ repeat it, that you may know it. 

It is ‘pleasant to see that Messrs. Dent have brought out 
Eckermann’s portrait of Goethe in their admirable Everyman 
Library, though sad to see that considerations of expediency have 
necessitated its curtailment into a single volume. One can ill 
spare, for example, Eckermann’s account of his early life. As an 
artist, he is fully aware that the reader must know the man who 
was conversing with Goethe. 

Everyone, however, should obtain this edition, if only for the 

sake of Havelock Ellis’s introduction. His perceptive appreciation 
of Eckermann is as fine a piece of work as any study in The New 
Spirit or Affirmations. He shows what an accomplished artist 
Eckermann proved himself in this book; how well he knew what 
he wanted to do, and how well he did it; a point which, for all its 
importance, has been hitherto neglected. In fact his introduction, 
sinewy and clear in the writing, affords another example of the 
freshness and vigour which spring from this attitude of Rever- 
ence; for Havelock Ellis in his Jmpressions and Comments has 
smilingly acknowledged the justice of an angry critic’s stricture 
upon his first book that he was obviously soaked in the work of 
that arch-sentimentalist, Goethe. 
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Mr. J. K. Moorhead’s work as an editor affords an example a 
` rdours, into what foolishness an able man without reverence can 
he seduced. He has improved John Oxenford’s translation and 
Las contributed some useful notes on matters of fact; but he has 
eaded personal opinions which are completely uncalled for (and 
‘would be, even if they were sensible). For instance, he remarks 
caring the course of an impassioned outburst by Goethe upon 
the meaning of constructive patriotism: “This is about the funni- 
e objection to military service ever offered.” Notes of this kind 
remind one of the gestures of self-assertion in which a small boy 
indulges behind a headmaster’s back. Print, however, lends them ~ 
a zertain permanence; and those who are appreciating the beauty 
c7 what they are reading will not view them with the tolerant 
amusement aroused by the boy’s impertinence. - 

It is a blot upon a fair book: a book which will always be read, 
£ it is the most perfect account of one of the most beautiful 
fendships the world has ever known: and forms a fitting climax 
t the life of the man who wrote: 

What is holiest? That which, now and always, as it is 
deeplier felt, brings into deeper accord. 
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Readers are invited to contribute to these pages very brief comments, criticisms 

and items of news that may be of specific interest to The Adelphi. The Forum 

exists to provide a medium of exchange between those who look on differing 
inei with the same eye. 


India on the “News Rer 


OMBAY. Bright sunshine, ginger-cake buildings, Lloyd’s 

Bank and trams; and a crowd of little figures with clean 

black faces and clean white dresses. Some of them carry flags on 

“Tong Sticks. All are agitated. And among them a few tall, irritated, 

embarrassed-looking white men and some active little Indian - 
policemen in dark dresses. 

A close-up: One of the tall men approaches a little man in a 
loose white dress and carrying an umbrella; he flicks at him with a 
stick. Noli me tangere! The little man draws his dress around him, 
clutches his umbrella and moves away in stately indignity. 

Another close-up: A little man, who looks about sixteen and 
holds a flag,‘advances towards a tall white man. Flick, flick! The 
flag-stick against a switch. Some black policemen run up and 

~ switch the flag-bearer around the legs. There isa chase . . . 

And a.camera-man had to stand by and “shoot” these scenes 
for the instruction of the Western World, for a news-reel pro- - 
gramme. (Earlier in the evening you could see Mickey Mouse, and 
see and hear Mrs. Elinor Glyn defining “Tt.” We live in an 
educational age). 

_ You leave the theatre and buy a newspaper. “The Situation in 
India . . . Round Table Conference ... . Congress holds 
Aloof . . . Proposals rejected . . . .” But what do all these 
words tell about the ignominy of it? 

“You. have a white face, go away!” Flick, flick. “You have a 

- black face, you’re not my sort.” Flick flick. “I hate youl!”—‘T 
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do't understand you ‘If you touch me, you're a bully!”— 
“TE you touch me, you’re a rebel!”—“T’m frightened of hurting 
yaa, but leave my country!”—“T’m frightened of hurting you, 
bi- go home quietly!” Flick, whack, jabber, jabber. 
- And we are the countrymen of Shakespeare and Thomas’ 
Herdy, and they are the countrymen of Buddha and Rabindranath 
Tæore. ; 
. E. L. 


The Drama of Intellect 


VISIT to the Savoy Theatre, where Sir John Martin Harvey 
4. À recently revived The Devil’s Disciple, must have convinced 
rany people, more especially of the younger generation, that Mr. 
Shaw’s plays belong to a period and are already beginning to 
‘ date.” They belong to a period of pure intellectual drama which 
tegan with Oscar Wilde, and they ought to be acted in accord- 
ence with the strict conventions of the drama to which Sheridan 
provides the English model; for when they are not, as at the 
Savoy, their limitations cry out for covering like a naked. figure in 
tLe wind. Shaw is an intellectualist: his work is a wittily satirical or 
wonic commentary upon the foibles and follies of mankind, What. 
matters supremely in any of Shaw’s plays is the mental activity: 
al the rest is the mere provision of opportunity; they must there- 
Dre be produced with an eye to the intellectual rapiers by which 
Mir. Shaw lives, and keyed so that the flash of these weapons is 
=right, exciting and unflagging. Once let a Shavian play lean upon 
say sort of human appeal, broad or deep, and everything falls 
b poverty-stricken pieces; it upsets the whole apple cart: the 
audience, conscious of a feeble shame-faced sentiment, becomes: 
rncomfortable, as if it were watching ill-timed intimacy. Mr. 
` Shaw is a wit who gilds the pill only with suficient sentiment to 
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enable us to swallow it: once let any character of his assume real 
feeling and we begin to get an unpleasant taste. This taste was 
‘noticeable in The Devil’s Disciple which ought to be played 
severely as intellectual and not as sentimental melodrama. Here, as 
in The Apple Cart, sentiment intruded, prompting all kinds of 
questions to which Mr. Shaw’s work never pretends to give an 
answer, such as why the woman should have been left so pitifully 
“in the cart.” Obviously, to a wit, the love of women is always 
more or less intrusive and boring, and in a play of the intellectual 
period of which Mr. Shaw is the. chief figure, sentiment must be 
trifling. So it will happily appear, if the intellectual nature of the 

“play is sufficiently stressed in acting. Mr. Granville Barker under- 
stood this perfectly and produced every play of Mr. Shaw’s as the 
thing it essentially is—a play of ideas, a banquet of mental 
dexterities. We can enjoy this banquet so long as the sense of 
human reality is not permitted to intrude: when that happens, i it 
comes like the handwriting on the wall. 

P. I M. 


Reading and Memory 


OST of us who have the habit of reading come occasionally 
across passages which we mark, or read aloud to a com- 
panion, or copy into a commonplace book. 
' The two apparently opposed reasons why such extracts appeal 
to us have already been noted in an oft-quoted page of Sesame and 
Lilies, where Ruskin points out: “Very ready we are to say-of a 
book, ‘How good this is—that’s exactly what I think!’ But the 
right feeling is, ‘How strange that is! I never thought of that 
before.’ ” 
Even if we accept this classification of noteworthy passages, 
, however, must we not, on reflection, doubt the correctness of 
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Raskin’s esthetic (or ethical) judgment? Why should he be so 
sure that the recognition of a new truth is the right feeling, and 
more valuable than the delight we have in finding our own experi- 
erce re-echoed by another? l 

To take an actual example. In Le Temps Retrouvé Proust. tells 
how Marcel had been musing over an invitation from the Prince de 
Guermantes and “had continued re-reading the invitation, until at 
- last, in revolt, the letters which composed this name so familiar 
` ard so mysterious, had re-asserted their independence, and com- 
posed before my tired eyes a name, as it were, that I didn’t know.” 

This trick which the letters played upon Marcel is, I imagine, 
one very commonly experienced. It has often happened to myself? 
and I had a little shock of pleasure at finding it so neatly described 
by Proust. Nor can I admit, in spite of Ruskin, that this pleasure 
(e pleasure which I find many of my friends share when their 
a-tention is called to the passage in question) is inferior in “right- 
nass” to any that I might receive from meeting in some author a 
thought both true and strange. 

-Can any knowledge become truly our own if it does not tally 
with our experience? What other criterion of truth do we possess? 
Flato seems to have thought that all learning was a process akin to 
remembering. 

Or perhaps the source of our pleasure in finding our own 
mental processes analysed for us, comes from the fact that they 
are, as was the noble name of the Guermantes to Marcel, at once 
“so familiar and so mysterious.” Our action, when we take delight 
in such a passage in an author’s work, then, is not simple cogni- 
ton but recognition: 


For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 
. First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see. 


‘Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi, explaining the pleasure we ~ 
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get from realism in painting, might have said “written” instead 
of “painted” without much loss to sense. 

What pleases us so much, is not merely: 


Nature to advantage dressed 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed; 


but the use of style—of the artist’s genius for expression, to strip 

the veil of familiarity from the world and bring us face to face 

with what before we had seen only as through a glass darkly. 

Think of the interest that Soames Forsyte and Michael Mont took 

in the Goya that reminded them of Fleur; and of the reproduction 

Eon “Zéphora” that Swann kept on his work-table 
because he saw in it a resemblance to Odette! 

Art has its foundations in memory. “Les Muses sont filles de 
Mémoire,” says Proust, “Il n’est pas d’art sans souvenir.” Yes, 
the artist’s memory; and ours in sympathy with his. 

A. C. HARRISON 


The Realm of Being 


LL Existences have their part in the realm of Being, but only 

a fragment of Being suffers—we know not how—the acci- 

dent of Existence. But since every existence has its part in the realm 
of Being, any existence may becomea symbol for us of that totality 
of Being to which it also belongs. So soon as we contemplate any 
existing thing without desire or regret, without belief or anxiety, 
without the stirring of any animal impulse towards it, in a pure 
experience of it as a thing which simply is, we have gained our 
entrance into the world of Being: the first gleam of that which can 
become, if we will suffer it, a total vision, is ours. And this is the 
ghty function of Art ; it is the record of many moments in 
e minds of lucid conem idot whether of few things or 
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mny. By adding one object to the world of existences, it takes 
avay from many that veil of existence which at first prevents them 
from awakening our vision with the naked and austere loveliness 
of Being which they possess. Art purifies the world of existence 
oi ts appeal to animal impulse, so that we may retain a possibility 
of a different vision. When we have undergone the discipline of 
art and made the vision ours, then Existence can never again 
be:ome a veil drawn over the face of Being; it no longer conceals 
pe Being from our view, but becomes an added wonder—a 
g-atuitous and lovely miracle, of which we ourselves, in the com- 
p eteness of our animal and personal existence and the possible — 
p-zity of the impersonal vision, which we may strive to achieve 
util it achieves itself in us, are perfect manifeszations.” 

“rom John Middleton Murry’s new book : “Studies in Keats,” which will be reviswed: 


ir ur next number, together with a new and revised edition of Mr. Murry’s “Discoveries,” 
rexatly published in “ The Travellers’ Library.” 
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The Escaped Cock 


THE ESCAPED cock. By D. H. Lawrence. With decorations by the 
Author. Privately printed at the Black Sun Press: Paris. 
PEASANT near Jerusalem possessed a young gamecock. He 

lived in a dirty little yard with three patchy hens, whose final 
acquaintance he had made. The peasant and his wife saw that he was 
eager for new worlds to conquer, and tied him by the leg. Thereafter 

- he walked within the limits of his tether sombrely. But a grim deter- 

mination smouldered underneath. One morning just before dawn he 

leaped forward on his wings, and the string snapped. 

“At the same time, at the same hour before dawn, on the same morn- 
ing, a man awoke from a long sleep in which he was tied up. He woke 
numb and cold inside a carved hole in the rock.” He did not want to 
come back from the dead, but he was driven on through numbness 
and the memory of pain and pain itself to a full awakening. Filled with 
the sickness of unspeakable disillusion the man stepped with wincing 
feet past the sleeping soldiers and took the road away from the city. 
As he passed dimly under the dry stone wall of an olive orchard he 
was roused by the wild crowing of a cock perched on a bough above 
the road, and the cry of a peasant: “O stop him, Master!” So the man 
opened his arms beneath the white shroud, with which he had clothed 
himself. 'The leaping bird was dismayed, and the peasant caught him. 

Then the peasant saw the face of the man who had died. He was 
appalled but powerless before it. “He could only say the one thing he 
was afraid to say. ‘Will you hide in my house, Master?” ” So the man 
followed the peasant to his little mud-brick house, ate a little moistened 
bread, and lay down on a mat under the wall in the morning sun. And 
in the morning, after he had slept in the house, he went out and lay in 
the sun under the wall. From where he lay he watched the cock who 

was tied again by the leg. The cock would walk after the hens. 

“ “Suddenly his leg would hitch at the end of his tether, and he would 

yield with a kind of collapse. His flag fell, he seemed to diminish, he 

would huddle in the shade. And he was young, his tail-feathers, glossy 
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as they were, were not fully grown. It was not till evening again that 
tk= tide of life in him made him forget. Then when his favourite hen 
came strolling unconcernedly near him, emitting the lure, he pounced 
ow her with all his feathers vibrating. And the man who had died watched 
the unsteady, rocking vibration of the bent bird, and it was not the 
bird he saw, but one wave-tip of life overlapping for a minute another 
ir the tide of the swaying ocean of life. And the destiny of life seemed 
more fierce and compulsive to him even than the destiny of death. The 
doom of death was a shadow compared to the raging destiny of life, 
tc the determined surge of life.” 

Later in the morning when he was better he went slowly back to the 
garden where the rock tomb was. And he saw Mary Magdalen and 
snoketoher. She asked him, Would hecomebackagain? Heanswered that _ 
far him that life was over. She asked, Would he then give up his triumph? 

“My triumph,” he said, “is that I am not dead. I have outlived my , 
mission and know no more of it. I have survived the day and the death 
or my interference, and am still a man. The teacher and the saviour are 
dead in me; now I can go about my own business, into my own single 
life. Now I can wait on life and say nothing, and have no one to betray 
me . . . [wanted to be greater than the limits of my hands and feet, 
so I brought betrayal on myself. Now I can live without trying to sway 
cthers any more. For my reach ends in my finger-tips and my stride 
i.no longer than the ends of my toes. Yet I would embrace multitudes, 
T who have never truly embraced even one.” 

He asked Magdalen for a little money, which ske gave him gladly, 
end he returned to the house. 

“Risen from the dead, he had realised at last tha: the body, too, has 
iss little life, and beyond that, the greater life. He was virgin in recoil 
fom the little, greedy life of the body. But now he knew that virginity 
i3 a form of greed; and the body rises again to give and to take, to take 
end to give, ungreedily. Now he knew that he had risen for the woman, 
or women, who knew the greater life of the body, not greedy to give, 
not greedy to take, and with whom he could mingle his body.” 

And slowly he healed. “For in the tomb he had left his striving self . 
~vhich cares and asserts itself. Now his uncaring sel? healed and became 
whole within his skin, and he smiled to himself with pure aloneness, 
~vhich is one sort of immortality.” He determined to go forth into the 
2henemenal world, which in his former life he had not seen. He would 
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be a wandering physician. He paid the peasant a piece of the money 
which Magdalen had given him, and took the cock and went on his 
way. At the inn where he slept, his cock began to fight the rooster in 
the inn-yard, and killed him. So he gave the cock to the inn-keeper and 
went on. And he asked himself a last question: “From what, and to 
what, could this infinite whirl be saved?” He looked on the world of 
men and thought that “it was fear, the ultimate fear of death, that made 
men mad.” And their madness lay in a mad assertion of the ego, so 
that there was nothing he could touch for fear of a compulsion being 
put upon him, and his intrinsic solitude violated. “For there was no 
contact without a subtle attempt to inflict a compulsion.” 


>> Phe reborn man comes in his wandering to a little temple of Isis 
built and served by a virgin priestess. The temple was of Isis, “but not 
Isis, mother of Horus. It was Isis Bereaved, Isis in Search,” in search for 
the fragments of the dead Osiris. “She must gather him together and 
fold her arms round the reassembled body till it became warm again 
and roused to life, and could embrace her and could fecundate her 
womb. . . . And yet she had not found the last reality, the final clue 
to him, that alone could bring him really back to her.” This was the 
mystery the virgin served seven years, and had deliberately chosen to 
serve. Once she had asked a philosopher: “Are all women born to be 
given to men?” and he had answered, “Rare women wait for the re- 
born man.” 

She had waited. Now the wandering man claims shelter of the 
goddess. While he sleeps in the cave allotted him, a slave warns the 
priestess that the wanderer, by the marks upon him, is an escaped male- 
factor. She goes to look upon him where he sleeps. The sleeping face 
was “worn, hollow, rather ugly. But, a true priestess, she saw the 
other kind of beauty in it, the sheer stillness of the deeper life.” 

It seems to her that this is the lost Osiris returned. At her asking he 
stays. How could he have been blind, he wonders, to the healing and 
the bliss in the crocus-like body of a tender woman? But dare he 
come into this tender touch of life? She bids him come to her at night 
in the temple. He stands naked and shrinking before the goddess, 
with desire in his soul, but without strength in his body. And the 
priestess anoints him. 
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“She was stooping now, looking at the scar in the soft flesh of the 
scxket of his side. . . . It was here that his blood had left him and 
hë essential seed. . . . And he, in the recurring dismay of having 
dē, and in the anguished perplexity of having tried to force life, felt 
hē: wounds crying aloud and the deep places of his body howling 
ag in: I have been murdered, and I lent myself to murder. . . . 

The woman, silent now, but quivering, laid oil in her hand and put 
her palm over the wound in his right side. He winced, and the wound 
ab-orbed his life again, as thousands of times before. And in the dark, 
wad pain and panic of his consciousness rang only one cry: Oh, how 
cai she take this death out of me? How can she take from me this death. 
Sce can never know! She can never understand! She can never equal it.” 

"The terror passes, giving place to the knowledge that he will be 
viole again. And he is whole. 

“She looked up at him suddenly, her face like a lifted light, wistful, 
teader, her eyes like many wet flowers. And he drew her to his breast 
¥-th a passion of tenderness and consuming desire, and a last thought: 
My hour is upon me, I am taken unawares. 

So he knew her, and was one with hef,- sace 

So the days came and the nights came, and days came again, and the 
centact was perfected and fulfilled.” 

The virgin priestess conceives. But the man must leave her, for her 
soother was seeking revenge upon him. 

“If I stay,” he says to her entreaty, “they will betray me to the 
=omans and their justice. But I will never be betrayed again. So when 
“am gone, live in peace with the growing child. AndIshallcome again. 
IL is good between us, near or apart.” 

The man escapes in the night in a boat, and as zhe boat carries him 
away, he laughs to himself, “I have sowed the seed of my lifeand my 
zesurrection.” 


Since The Escaped Cock is ie to be published in this country 
tas we understand, for fear of arousing religious prejudice), and since 
© is by far the most important, as it is the most becutiful of Lawrence’s 
Etest works, we have thought it better to tell the story as fully as our 
space allows than to venture upon a criticism of it. We place the 
material for criticism in our readers’ hands, and add only this: that The 
Escaped Cock tells us nothing about Jesus, but much about Lawrence. 


The Pity of War 


MEMOIRS OF AN INFANTRY OFFICER. By Siegfried Sassoon (Faber) 7s. 6d. 


R. SASSOON’S new book continues The Memoirs of a Fox- 
Hunting Man, and in tone and temper in no way differs from 
that delightful book. The tone is that of a personal confession, to which 
it is extremely difficult to takeupacritical attitude because theconfession 
is not a literary form, and any judgments the critic can make inevitably 
become personal. But let us begin by asking: what is it that impels a 
man like Mr. Sassoon to make his confessions to the world at large? 
Generally in such cases the motive is conceit of some kind—the desire 
` to impose on the world a particular image or ideal of oneself which may 
be anything but the truth. That is not Mr. Sassoon’s motive; we are ` 
conscious rather of an excessive shyness, a diffidence which we feel at 
times is leading to understatement, and a naivety which is quite incom- 
patible with vanity. Mr. Sassoon’s motive is probably in a broad sense 
political, or at any rate didactic. He is a sensitive member of a genera- 
tion destroyed by the greatest catastrophe in modern history; and 
because it was so destroyed, this generation cannot ever justify itself. 
A realist might object to this manner of speaking as fanciful; he would 
point out that although ten million men were killed, a fair number 
survived, and that surely some of them had a very jolly time. But in 
affairs of the spirit we do not count heads, and it was the spirit or vital 
faith of a generation that perished, not its bare existence. Or perhaps it 
was only the optimism of a generation that disappeared; for the spirit 
itself can smoulder on in bitterness and despair. Let us call it merely a 
spiritual crisis, and no one will deny its existence. For even the war dog 
claims that his soul emerged purified from the storm of steel. 

This crisis, in those who experienced it, remains to be accounted for 
and assessed, and the motive behind all war-books that rise above the 
chess-board level leads to such a reckoning. We areata disadvantage 
in the present case in that Mr. Sassoon’s confessions are not complete. 
This volume ends with an account of his revolt against the whole 
bloody business, the extraordinarily brave but futile gesture which Mr. 
Sassoon made in the summer of 1917. I say “futile” in no unsym- 
pathetic sense; the gesture expressed the aspirations of thousands of 
men in the line. But it was futile because it was based on a misconception 
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of the nature of the war. It carried a fox-hunting mentality into this 
quite different dimension of being, and imagined that even in war you 
could call off the hounds if you did not want the fox to be mauled. But - 
instead of hounds you had a herd of swine into which an evil spirit 
hal been cast, and whose headlong mad impulsion could only be 
stepped by self-inflicted wounds. Once raging in the dark instincts of 
mankind; the fever had to work itself out. Now that we are sadder, we - 
must endeavour to be wiser. We must ask ourselves whether all that - 
feulness need ever have been let loose in our blood; we must describe, 
as accurately as possible, the horror of that madness; and we must, if 
we are to preserve any faith in life, perfect our prophylactics. 

‘There is a certain kind of war-book that does none of these things. 
Tt merely tries to maintain its- private world in the midst of the chaos. If - 
tke author is a gentleman, he is anxious to show that in spite, of alf he 
remained a gentleman. If the author is a poet, he is anxious to show that 
ir spite of all he remained a poet. And’so with the snob, the brass-hat, 
tke philosopher, the man who is interested in place-names, in butter- 
fLes, or back-chat. And there is the embusqué, the man in a soft job or 
nd job at all, who wants to prove that the war never happened. My only 
citicism of Mr. Sassoon’s book is a refinement on this distinction. He — 
would like us to believe that he remained a fox-hunting man all the 
tme, and actually writes his book in atone which implies that he did. 
Eut we know from his war poems, and it is evident between the lines 
cf this book, that he actually lost every illusion, came to the cold level 
where there is nothing but heart-wrenching and despair, and saw no 
Eope. 
T could illustrate this criticism by detailed citation from the text, but 
ic will be evident to anyone who reads the book. I find a delicacy where 
there should be no delicacy, a tenderness where tenderness is cruel, and 
generally a failure to support, in the detailed description of fighting, 
that condemnation of war which was the motive of the author’s 
deliberate action in 1917, and is just as surely the motive of his activi- 
ies now. To me, as one who had the same kind of experiences, and a 
sensibility not too dissimilar to exclude the comparison, the sense of 
-eality that rises from the page is acute, but only because I can pierce 
che pearly veil of a literary style to the actuality beneath. 

On pages 220-222 there is a description of a fatigue party which is 
one of the most vivid passages in the book, and one that does not shirk 
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certain horrors. But . . . there is a but. It is not the literary skill I 
object to; obviously, once your aim is clear, the more skill you can 
bring to bear on its expression the better. What I feel rather is that the 
aim is nothing but literary; it is art for art’s sake, and the horrors and 
the human misery are there so as to make what Mr. Sassoon calls “‘an 
‘impressive picture of “Despair’.” These Memoirs will endure as the 
authentic record of a sensitive and indeed noble character; they area 
record, too, of the finer feelings of Englishmen in the war, revealing, as 
no other book has done, the quiet strength of our better moods. But .. 
it is not the war. Could Mr. Sassoon honestly inscribe his book with 
these words of his friend Wilfred Owen? 
' Above all, this book is not concerned with Poetry. 
“The subject of it is War, and the pity of War. 
‘+. ` The poetry is in the pity. 
It is no answer to say that in spite of this declaration Wilfred Owen 
wrote some of the greatest poetry of our time. When he says that 
“the poetry is in the pity” he means that the theme of it transcends all 
categories of expression. “All the poet can do to-day,” he further 
explained, “is to warn. That is why the true Poet must be truthful.” 
f HERBERT READ 


A Good “ Middle” 


ANGEL PAVEMENT. By J. B. Priestley (Heinemann) tos. 6d. 
BANDONING provincial life, Mr. Priestley has turned hisatten- 
tion to London, in a novel about one Mr. Golspie, an able rogue 
who descends upon a struggling city firm, quietly ruins it, and vanishes. 
The intention, more or less explicit, is to set forth the romance of 
London, to make a pattern of beauty from the eventless, dismal lives 
which interlace in'a city office. Abandon, says Mr. Priestley in effect, 
all your sneering about industrial civilisation. Remember that these 
clerks and typists who look so unpleasantly like ants astheystream over 
London Bridge at the rush hour, these clerks whom you in your 
superiority despise—they too are human—they too are romantic! 
And thus far, who will contradict him? Clerks are men and brothers, 
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paper away—a belief that later is the immediate cause of the citizen’s 
cricial rage. Mr. Gilbert clears up point after point that could be easily 
overlooked. 

Tt has long been known that Ulysses is a microcosm, so to speak, of 
Homer’s macrocosm: that this single day in Dublin is a complete 
Odyssey. But Mr. Gilbert’s parallels are far more intricate, ingenious, 
and illuminating than any others drawn hitherto. Who, for instance, 
cold imagine that when Bloom steps into the library for a moment, 
while the Irish litterateurs discuss Hamlet, he is steering a safe course 
` between Scylla, the rock of Aristotelean dogma, and Charybdis, the 
wairlpool of Platonic mysticism? One has to be told; but the informa- 
tien at once clarifies the forces that underlie the argument. 

Unfortunately Mr. Gilbert has not included a list of characters with, 
their Homeric counterparts; and here there is still considerable con- 
fusion in the minds of the commentators. Ulysses-Bloom must escape 
from the wiles of Calypso and find his way back to Penelope. Now Mr. 
Bhom is separated from his wife by an inhibition; consequently it is of 
scme importance to know who Calypso is. Mr. Gilbert says that she is 
Mzs. Bloom, who is also Penelope; but that seems so unlikely that I 
sispect Mr. Joyce nodded, if he ever read that page. Mr. Paul Jordan 
Smith conjectured that Calypso was Martha Clifford, with whom Bloom 
is flirting by mail; but she is so incidental—so obviously but one of 
several safety-valves—that I feel safe in conjecturing the real Calypso 
tc be the picture of the Nymph which hangs above the Blooms’ bed. 
Tre commentators disagree again over Antinous: is he Boylan or 
Mulligan? 

The Homeric parallels do not exhaust the possibilities of the books, 
however. Mr. Gilbert furnishes a table in which each episode is given 
it: title, scene, hour, organ of the body, art, colour, symbol, and tech- 
nic. These lists are not always complete. The list of hours times the 
seventeenth episode as 2 a.m., although the chimes strike the half-hour 
oaly; and gives no time at all to the eighteenth episode, although Mrs. . 
B oom hears the clock strike two. Nine (that is, half) of the episodes 
hzve no colour assigned. Is there a symbolic reason for the omission? 
Lad Mr. Joyce’s ingenuity fail him? Or areweexpecied to complete the 
lixt ourselves? I recommend black for the colour of the discussion on 
Eamlet, “bronze by gold” for the siren episode, and blood-colour for 
tke Cyclops scene. 
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Mr. Gilbert quotes several times from Buddhism or modern occultism 
‘toindicatea profounder stratum of ideas; but this, I think, is misleading, 
for Ulysses is essentially Catholic, not theosophical. The entire con- 
ception of the book is mediaeval, Dantesque. To be sure, some local 
garishnesses are made contemptible, even as gargoyles adorn the 
cathedral; but though neither of the main characters is a “good Catho- 
lic,” they are observed through the eyes of St. Thomas Aquinas. Their 
virtues and vices are those analysed by the Fathers, rather than by 
Freud. The approach, the structure, the encyclopedic details are all 
mediaeval. The body of the book is the body of a man: add the “or- 
gans” and you have an Adam Kadmon. Add the “arts” and you have a 
Summa. Dedalus, Bloom, and Mrs. Bloom represent Spirit, Mind, and 
Body. Mr. Gilbert hardly touches all this, but he hints at it. He does say 
in one place that Dedalus represents the Christ; but I think himwrong, 
for in the Polyphemus episode, which deals specifically with the in- 
humanity of man to man, Bloom enacts the entire Passion. Dedalus is 
surely his contrary—Lucifer. 

These are but a few of the points suggested by reading Mr. Gilbert’s 
illuminating and provocative study. It reveals so much that one is glad 
to have a breathing-spell before continuing one’s own researches. 

` It is rash to write anything of Mr. Joyce’s latest book, the Work in 
Progress. When Ulysses first appeared, in serial form, it baffled every- 
body, because it is conceived simultaneously rather than dynamically: 
every part must be known before any one can be really understood. 
And the first clue to its significance lay in its title. The Work in Progress 
- has not beén published complete; and while some find significance in 
the title, others assure us that it is only a temporary makeshift. Any key 
would seem to be withheld. . 

But in every way, Ulysses was abecedarian to the Work in Progress. 
In the former work, we could tell at least that we were definitely in 
Dublin on 16th June 1904, and we could name the chief characters, and 
tell approximately what they did. But in the latter work, one may read 
instalment after instalment and be unable to guess anything whatsoever 
about characters, plot, or setting. The very language is so, strange that 
one cannot be sure what a single sentence or a single word means. 

One must have faith in Joyce and withhold speculation until we are 
given a chance at the entire work. Upon what has appeared already we 
may venture the following. 
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H. C. Earwicker is in bed, sleeping rather lightly, for he is worrying 
at out something he did the day before. What business had he, a man 
o~er fifty, with wife and children, to be trying to kiss pretty Annal And 
how miserably he muffed it! The book is a record of his reveries, and is 
ccnsequently written in dream-language: Lewis Carroll’s portmanteau 
words, puns, compulsive alliterations and rhymes, and other aspects of 
echolalia, and literary references. Irish-English, American slang, and 
Norwegian seem to be the main ingredients, for Earwicker was born in 
Scandinavia, and either he or Anna’s father has been to America. In his 
dream, he worries, hates himself, regains courage, hopes, and perhaps 
acnieves. 

Running through the dream one can trace various pairs of objects, 
waich symbolise the man and the girl. They are Tristan and Isolde, 
Swift and Stella, Adam and Eve, Howth Hill and the River Liffey. But 
th= girl’s dominant name is Anna Livia Plurabelle. A fragment of the 
bcok, with this name for title, has been published in transition, and has 
appeared as a book in New York; it is now reissued as No. 15 of the 
Criterion Miscellanies. The versions differ, but not sufficiently to shed 
mach light on the situation. But we shall venture a summary. l 

Two washerwomen are at work on the banks of the Liffey; one of 
them is busily washing Earwicker’s shirt, the symbol of his sin. The 
names of over five hundred rivers are woven into the dialogue. (“Such- 
caaghtawon” equals Sascatchewan, for example.) One of the women 
sp2aks contemptuously of Earwicker’s flirtatiousness, and is positive 
that Anna is no saint either. The other is all agog tc learn all she can, 
and is favoured with a series of anecdotes about the girl. Apparently 
Arna vows revenge on the lot of them; she arrays herself marvellously 
in a rabelaisean catalogue of garments; her course is seemingly the 
coarse of a river; she brings incredible presents to everyone. Then 
slcwly the evening comes, the working washerwomen resolve into an 
eln and a stone, and their voices die as they query faintly to deaf ears of 
Sh2m and Shaun. 

Mr. Gilbert’s book contains a few hints about the religious context 
of the Work in Progress, and states that it isa universal history, after 
the formula of Vico. But those who read Anna Livia Plurabelle had 
beet be content for the nonce with a flow of strange syllables rippling 
riverwise in a kind of music that is always upon the verge of sense. 

S. FOSTER DAMON 


Shorter Notices 


STAYING WITH RELATIONS. By Rose Macaulay (Collins) 7s. 6d. 

Catherine Grey, who went to stay with her relations, was “a young 
female, and, like so many young females, a novelist.” If any one should 
desire to know whether she wrote well, says Miss Macaulay, “I can but 
reply that her novels pleased some tastes and not others, and that it is 
impossible to say more or other than this of any writings.” Miss 
Macaulay does not, however, persuade us that the art of novel-writing, 
which she practises with so much wit and charm, is on a par with the 
manufacture of sweets and cigarettes. On the contrary, we are con- 
© vinced that her novels would be much better if she would allow herself 
to believe that literature is an important calling. 

But here are the ingredients of Staying with Relations, so the reader 
may judge for himself if the book is to his taste: some specimens of 
post-war Youth (with appropriate conversation), some comic Ameri- 
cans (conversation ditto) and some amusing but improbable adventures 
in Guatemala and Lower California, the whole bound together by 
satirical observations upon life and stiffened with indigestible lumps of 
theory. The theory is that there can be no theory of human nature; 
that anyone may at any moment do practically anything. A tiresome 
theory, because it prevents Miss Macaulay’s sensitive and unflinching 
awareness of the undertones of human relationships. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PROOFS OF THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION. By 
Francis Place. Edited by Norman Hines (Allen & Unwin) 
. 128. 6d. : 

The great interest now taken in population problems, and the dis- 
cussion of the Bishop’s resolutions on the ethics of birth control, give 
a topical flavour to this reprint of Francis Place’s contribution to the 
Malthusian controversy, a hundred years ago. Place was a man of 
sense and understanding, and his opinions were always worth listening 
to; but unfortunately he had no power of expressing his views in an 
interesting manner. True to type, this book makes dull reading, and it 
is doubtful whether reprinting it will induce many more people to 
read through it. There is, however, one section which is not only 
livelier in itself, but is of especial interest to-day as showing the same 
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cleavage of opinion then as now. Place and Malthus agreed on the 
Importance of keeping numbers down; but they parted at once when 
the means for achieving this end were considered. Malthus placed his 
hith in “moral restraint,” and tried to persuade people of the necessity 
for sexual continence and late marriages. Place, himselfa working man, 
fr many years secretary of trade societies, and with an accurate and 
cetailed knowledge of the lives of the poor, realised both the impractica- 
Lility of this counsel and the misery and suffering entailed by it. And 
with his sturdy practical common sense he did not hesitate to advocate 
tie use of contraceptives as the only means of preventing “a redundant, 
unhappy, miserable and considerably vicious population.” “It is 
‘childish,”’he says, “to shrink from proposing or developing any means, 
Eowever repugnant they may at first appear to be .... He isa visionary 
who expects to remove vice altogether, and he is a driveller who, 
Eecause he cannot accomplish what is impossible to be accomplished, 
sats himself down and refrains from doing the good which is in his 
power.” 

In letters on the subject, printed in an appendix to this book, Place 
strikes a curiously modern note. It is rarely that men of the nineteenth 
century appreciated the great harm that might be done to women by 
compelling them to live celibate lives for too prolonged a period, and 
tke consequent deterioration in physique that would result if Malthus’ 
advice were followed. 

Mr. Norman Hines, who edits the book, writes an introductory 
chapter in which he gives a brief account of Place's life, and a more 
datailed description of the population controversy of which this book 
was a part. The matter is sound and interesting, but unfortunately the 
method of presentation is flat and dispirited. W. E. W» 


L@OK HOMEWARD, ANGEL. By Thomas Wolfe (Heinemann) ros. 6d. 

A first novel, typical of modern America in its sheer bulk. Its range 
ot character, ir.cident and sensation seems to express a hunger for size 
ard quantity, as if by the agglomeration of people and scenes the author 
hoped to achieve universality; a lack of method expressive of the shape- 
le:sness, confusion and wastefulness of modern civilisation. There is a 
tremendous amount of detailed description, but it is all external— 
cclours, textures, reactions, have been observed and recorded statically; 
they are not felt and revealed with the dynamic of vision. Take for 
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instance the description of dawn seen from a café: 

“Nacreous pearl (sic.) light swam faintly about the hem of the 
lilac darkness; the edges of light and darkness were stitched upon 
the hills. Morning moved like a pearl-grey tide . . . flowing 
rapidly down into the soluble dark.” 

There follow several pages, describing events in the café, which are 
punctuated thus: “Bull-lunged, their laughter howled out into the 
tender dawn”; “the light was-soft and other-worldly like the light that 
fills the sea-floors”; someone “‘slouched through the submarine pearl 
light,” and finally, “the town emerged from the lilac darkness with a 
washed renascent cleanliness.” Thus, after all this time has passed, we 
come back, descriptively, to the spot of colour we started with—the 
lilac darkness. 

Now the very essence of dawn is its tender evanescence (“Of thee to 
say ‘Behold’ has said ‘Adieu’ ”) and it is precisely this which is destroyed 
—trampled down in the repetitive procession of drum-major metaphors. 

The style too often gives an impression of someone who has been . 

` reading Lawrence and tried to reproduce his form, without the spirit. 

But on the positive side Mr. Wolfe has a contribution to make, and 
it is no mean one. It is epitomised in this sentence: “We might believe 
in the nothingness of life, we might believe in the nothingness of death ` 
and the life after death; but we could never believe in the nothingness 
of Ben.” This creative affirmation stands out boldly from the welter of 
rambling “‘movie” life which at times seems to come near disintegrating 
the author’s and our own consciousness. Yet he shows his awareness of 

“his and the world’s need for integration, and the whole of the last 
chapter is a fantasia based on this theme. 

The living brother and the ‘dead’ one meet in the square of their 
home town. The stone angel on their mason-father’s doorway comes to 
life, and the three are strangely and rather wonderfully revealed as 
differing expressions of the same powerful life-essence. The intrinsic 
life is recognised as a spiritual happening, taking place in the soul itself 
and “in no far land,” and the acknowledgement of the inviolability of 
this soul, when once this spiritual happening has taken place in it, is the 
book’s achievement. 


POEMS: A JOKING WORD. By Tora Riding (Cape) 6s. 
The wind bloweth where it listeth, and works of genius are few and 


` 
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far between. It is well, therefore, to know how to discriminate the 
quality of life’s more dependable manifestations—such as the baffled 
but indomitable human will, which, though not tke flowering, is the 
stuff of human genius. Miss Laura Riding’s poems are hard and brain- 
cracking (only those for whom they were not written will think them 
crack-brained), and her queer preface repels at first because it seems a 
Eretentious exercise in the fashionable baby-talk of Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’ “swell Bohemia.” Yet if tackled with goodwill and patience this 
preface is seen to be a gallant and moving attempt to speak truth about 
l fe and about art. But truth is eternal, you say; what has it to do with 
tiese modish, nineteen-thirtyish stammerings? Let D. H. Lawrence 
explain: 


Slowly the raindrops of appreciation 
carry the salt of the earth, the wisdom of wise men, the gifts of the 


great, 
down to the ocean of the afterwards, where it remains as brine... . 


~ 


r 


They say it is very difficult 

to distil sea-water into sweet. 

Perhaps that is why it is so difficult 

to get a refreshing drink out of old wisdom, 
old truth, old teaching of any sort. 


Miss Riding is trying to strike fresh water from the rocks. She strains 
lenguage into unusual shapes, yet the story she tells in her preface, 
lixe the meaning of many of her poems, is essentially the same that is 
teld by all who have ever meditated upon the soul and destiny “and so 
01.” But if I rightly understand the theory of Miss Riding’s difficult 
style, it can be summarised as follows : 

Every stage of experience is totally new for the being who experi- 
exces it, no matter how often a similar situation has arisen in the his- 
tcries of other beings; and the use of an original and personal idiom, ifit 
is. genuine, is a safeguard against the mental pigeon-holing of such 
experience. Although the idiom may make communication difficult, - 
it does ensure that the impact of the experience will be sharp and true, 
if it is felt at all; whereas the use of familiar terms lends a simplicity 
wich may be false. 

In one of her few easily intelligible stanzas she says: 
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Mistrust me not, then, if I have begun 
: Unwontedly and if I seem to shun 
Unstrange and much-told ground: 
For in peculiar earth alone can I 
Construe the word and let the meaning lie 
That rarely may be found. 
What other virtues her poems may possess, over and above this 
basic sincerity and conscientiousness, will be pronounced upon no 
doubt by abler critics and, in the end, by Time. 


THE VILLAGE BOOK. By Henry Williamson (Cape) 7s. 6d. 

The title of Mr. Williamson’s latest book is a touchstone at which 
troop in memories of the tranquil pastorals of Mary Russell Mitford in 
an age that intellectually seems more remote than the Elizabethan. . 
Nature plods her round, unchanged since Druid days, but Man peers at 
her through a telescope that is for ever swivelling; Mr. Williamson 
reveals how greatly the focus has shifted since Miss Mitford’s era. The 
Victorian questioned nothing and accepted everything; the Georgian 
accepts nothing and challenges everything. For the physical destruction 
of the War has its mental counterpart: philosophies dispossessed and 
homeless, spiritual fortresses taken by assault, intellectual dwellings 
long tenanted in comfort still tumbling about our ears—that is the 
country of the mind as we travel it to-day. Because he is the child of his 
age Mr. Williamson cannot evade its questionings; even in rural retreat 
they surge thick upon him. He echoes the pathetic “Why?” and the 

“phwntive “Whither?” The spectre of the war slinks between his elm 
trees. Strange were it otherwise, for these writings were begun in the 
far-away days of 1921, though not finished until last spring. Hence a 
mellow book, ripe with a reasoned humanism, harvested in maturity 
of thought. From it flows the large charity given to those who shape 
their beliefs in the green quiet places of the earth. Mr. Williamson 
sizes the rustic to a hair. He rambles at will in the hinterland of the 
countryman’s mind; hence his at-homeness with its most intimate 
processes. His style has the old witchery. We saunter into his preserves 
and straightway become as enthralled with the commonplace lives of 
these dwellers in a Devon hamlet as though they had shouldered a 
musket under Marlborough or buccaneered off Jamaica. 

D. Re Le 
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THE EDWARDIANS. By V. Sackville West (Hogarth Press) 7s. 6d. 
ALL OUR YESTERDAYS. By H. M. Tomlinson (Heinemann) 8s. 6d. 

Miss Sackville West’s book begins in 1905 and takes us up to the 
Coronation of King George V, and Mr. Tomlinson’s begins in 1900 
and takes us to the end of the War. So here we have two inquests upon 
our immediate past. Most of us have very good reason to revile that 
past, yet it could give birth to the minds that reveal themselves in 
these two books. Miss Sackville West’s book is the better organised 
and in my opinion the more readable, and in addition to its clarity it 
has a streak of poetic enthusiasm. And Mr. Tomlinson’s is strong where 
the other is weak. There is a certain human warmth which Miss Sack- 
ville West, for all her sensitiveness and sympathy, fails to impart. 
But I am afraid this quality is most widely admired in the passages where~ 
it verges upon sentimentality. 

The hero of The Edwardians is a young Duke, and the theme is his 
struggle to break through to the reality of the 2oth century, against 
which he is half drugged by influences both good and bad. The good 
is his inborn enthusiasm for the great Elizabethan house of which he is 
heir ; his deep instinct for the role of protector and leader of the little 
serving community which lives and has itsbeingaround thegreathouse, 
which in past centuries was the symbol, and the crown and flowering, 
of its corporate existence. The bad influence is the inertia of the past 
which holds him, sullen yet acquiescent, in the trivial and meaningless 
social life of Edwardian smart society. Miss Sackville West depicts 
this life with great skill and describes the various reactions of its partici- 
pants as the relentless tide of change encroaches upon it. But althoezn™ 
she engages our sympathy for the young Duke and his clear-headed 
sister in their struggle to escape from their tomb-like heritage—and yet 
to bring with them out of the tomb something of unique value 
preserved therein, which is scarce in the living present outside—she 
never quite makes us feel with them. She herself, like the two charac- 
ters she portrays, may have been thwarted from full contact with 
common humanity, so that while she can describe it and analyse it she 
can never quite make it live in her pages. Thus, although the incidental 
conversations in her book, both in the servants’ hall and in the boudoirs 
and drawing-roomsarenatural and verywittily recorded, theseriouscon- 
versations, such as that between the Duke and the explorer, which takes 
place at night on the roof of the great house, are too much like set pieces 
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Mr. Tomlinson also fails to give a sense of actuality to the human 
side of the drama he portrays; but whereas Miss Sackville West’s 
failure seems to be the defect of her excellent qualities, Mr. Tomlinson’s 
failure seems to suggest that his gifts are not really the gifts ofa novelist 
at all. Yet it is the human touch which is the chief merit of 4M Our 
Yesterdays—a rather incoherently constructed book which can best 
be described as a series of journalistic impressions of the life of the 
English people leading up to and during the War. It is too impres- | 
sionistic, and in places the style is vague and involved; but there is 
much of beauty and value to be extracted from it, and one finishes the 
book with the feeling that the world needs more journalists like Mr. 
Tomlinson. R. R. 


THE FACE OF THE LAND: Year Book of the Design and Industries 
Association (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 

The preservation of rural beauty and the creation of urban beauty 
are causes that nowadays are apt to suffer from the advocacy of senti- 
mentalists who fear the modern world instead of daring to believe it 
could be beautiful. Doubly welcome, therefore, is this book for which 
the editors have compiled a selection of photographs of good and bad 
road-development, town-planning, and architecture. Each photograph 
has appropriate and trenchant comments, and Mr, Williams Ellis, one 
of the most enlightened champions of rural and urban beauty, has 
written a spirited preface. The photographs show that modern néed 
in the form of by-pass roads, garages and suburban expansio 
met in a seemly way, though they seldom are. The beauty o 
works like suspension bridges and locomotives is not slighted 
squalid and sordid advertising and ugly and pretentious buildin 
of the modern and the sham-old type, are attacked with in 
and ruthlessness. 
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Notes and Comments 


s HE need of a new asceticism is upon us.” This sentence, 


which happens to have appeared in the last number of 
The Adelphi, happens also to have been the most notable we have 
- seen for a very long time. It comes as a challenge. Why do we 
need a new asceticism? Asceticism is out of fashion. It associates 
in our minds with Puritanism, and we are more intolerant of 
Puritanism than we have been since the Restoration. We believe 
in enjoying the good things of life, and the Puritan appears as the 
dull denier who, having purchased a heavenly pawn ticket, vaunts 
his wealth in a world-to-come by parading his poverty in this. 
‘Why should we deny ourselves any natural desire? 


/ZP-IETY is at present organised upon the principle implied 
vá ‘that question. We desire national safety. We desire Im- 
_~perial, and probably every other kind of preference. We desire 
immeasurable trade prosperity. We want to travel as quickly 
as possible to the ends of the earth. We want the best music 
and think we can have it automatically at our disposal. We 
„want to live in the country, preferably on a hill-top sheltered by 
trees, where we can be out of sight and earshot of our neighbours 
and yet enjoy their protection. We also want to live in town 
when there is ‘anything doing.’ And because our desires run in 
these directions, we have, for national safety, an army, a navy and 
an air force: for our hopes of preferential trading, the watchful 
envy of countries not likely to benefit by our preference: for the 
desire to move quickly, an enormous toll of death to pay from acci- 
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deat and sometimes from disaster,as we know only too well to-day. 


A asceticism is therefore our need, primarily because we 
cannot hope to have our cake and eat it. For instance, we 
camnot “turn on the wireless” and learn to play even the pianola at 
the same time. So it is idle to look back with sentimental longing 
to those Elizabethan days, when home-made music of the highest 
order was to be heard in almost every house, if we spend much of 
our spare time turning knobs and switching off and on the most 
dulcet tones of that most ably run music factory at Savoy Hill. 
Homes without home-made music are really neglecting an 
important national industry; and this applies just as much to the 
Ccckney’s concertina as to the fine lady’s ’cello: they need first- 
haad care and employment. For the day is fast approaching when 
we either use our powers of choice and determination, or live 
en-irely second-hand lives. The car does our walking. The wireless 
our talking. The newspaper our thinking. Our clothes are made 
for us: our bread is baked for us. Light, water, fuel and furniture 
are all ‘supplied.’ There is hardly an individual job left—except 
mcney-making. Henceforth the machine is to do even our 
figating. Have not the Dominion premiers this very week been 
gathered together solemnly to behold the noble manner in which 
our latest tanks can push down specially erected brick walls and ` 
thus make the world safe for democracy? , 


HOICE, deliberate choice, is the privilege of a rational 
being. Never was there a time when the exercise of choice 

wes more incumbent upon us. All the more because choice in so 
meny directions is denied. Yet to live lives determined by choice, 
it :s not at all essential that we should wantonly undertake that 
ha-dest and most complicated of all modes of living known 
ircnically as the simple life. Because we do not want to be spoon- 
fed by the creators and gratifiers of perpetually new desires, we 


see no necessity to abandon the use of spoons. Because we are not 
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"palit: or talkie- or aero- or motor-fans, we shall not therefore fail 
to see Charlie Chaplin on the films, nor shall we feel obliged to 
tread the pavements of great cities in sandals. Only—-since eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty—we shall use our vigilance, and 
with discretion thrust back those encroaching gratifications of 
desire which insidiously threaten the existence of a man’s soul by 
making him more dependent than the beast upon his environment. 


MONG the contents of this number will be found an article 
by an Oriental who has an advantage few of us share in 
being well acquainted with two forms of civilisation. Very natur- 
ally he prefers what is most native to him, and his criticisms of the 
West call for a measure of forbearance on our part. There is more. 
than his argument admits to be said for western civilisation ; but 
we print his reflections upon it very gladly because we regard 
them as salutary and opportune. The power to see ourselves as the 
Indian sees us is very necessary to us at this moment when the 
well-being of India trembles in the balance; for an exchange of 
sympathies is what is most needed. If India can learn from the 
West how to lay down that essential basis of tolerance in matters 
of class distinction and religious opinion upon which all good 
—-government has its stability, we, for our part, can at least learn 
from India a much-needed lesson in practical asceticism. At this 
moment it is as necessary that India should learn how to material- ` 
ise her necessities as it is that we should discover how to spiritual- 
ise our wants. For the western world in the nineteenth century 
was blind to the fact that “ʻa man’s life consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of the things he possesseth.” We reap the harvest of waste in 
the possession of more than we know how to employ, or to 
consume, oz to distribute in equity. And still the cry is for more 
——more money, more “security,” more bread, more circuses. 
` The new asceticism will bxgin by instructing us in the gentle art 
of doing without. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
Essays on Modern Religion—1 
Security amid Insecurity 


NE of the chief difficulties in the way of thinking to any 

clear conclusions about modern religion is the vagueness, 

in>eed the downright ambiguity, of the word “religion” itself. 
T= first thing is to make the word “religion” mean something. 

This I propose to do. I am going to try to impose a meaning 
upon the word: quite simply, to make the word mean something 
w-ich cannot be misunderstood, so that I can say something 
wich cannot be misunderstood. 

In another sense, and with another emphasis, the purpose “of 
meking the word ‘religion’ mean something” will be then put 
be“ore you as the aim and theme of the lectures to come. But now 
qute simply, to make discourse and communication possible, I 
ar going to make the word religion mean something. And I am 
gang to do this by telling a little of the history of a small boy— 
tke one I know best—myself. 

When I was a small boy I had a very real religion—two of 
them, in fact. They existed quite friendlily together: I had two 
Gads, before each of whom I went in fear and trembling. I will 
cei one of them the Power, the other God. 

First, the Power. He had, as far as I can now discover, one solé 
ac-ivity—to “git you, ef you don’t watch out.” He obeyed rules, 
o~his own making. He, in daylight at least, tried to get you only 
oz certain specific occasions. If you went under a ladder, or 
sterted walking with your left foot, he got you. As sure as eggs, 
something awful would happen. Or again, if in a moment of con- 
ficence you began to congratulate yourself that he had not been 
geting you lately, that would infallibly set him working—unless 
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you performed certain quite definite ritual acts, of which the. 
secret had been delivered to some infant Moses in the long ago. 
If you crossed your thumbs when you went under the ladder, if 

_ you touched wood as soon as the complacent thought that he had 
forgotten you lately had formed itself in your mind, then you 
were safe: he would not get you. You had obeyed the rules. That 
the ritual was arbitrary, complicated and fantastic, certainly did 
not diminish from the potency of this religion. On the contrary, 
the absurdity of it, or rather the arbitrariness of it—for the notion 
of absurdity really belongs to a later level of consciousness— 
served as a visible guarantee of its validity. The Power that chose 

-these strange occasions for tripping you up, and ordained these 
strange ways of securing protection, was manifestly non-human, 
mysterious, and inscrutable. And that such a Power should exist 
to control a world that was utterly strange was natural. 

The second God was God. God was quite different from the 
Power, and roused quite different feelings. I should never have 
dreamed of disliking the Power. He was, and had no purpose. 
God was, and had a purpose: therefore I disliked Him. His pur- 

` pose was to punish you for wickedness. Walking under a ladder 
was a definite act which you did always at your peril. Wickedness 

__Jwas Cltiously indefinite, and you did not understand its nature. 
-Fortunately for you there was Jesus, who interposed between 
you and God—successfully. But even he could not interfere 
‘between you and the Power. He could not have saved you if you 
walked under a ladder without crossing your thumbs. The most 
he could do was to remind you, just in time, that you were walking 
under a ladder, and it went without saying that you crossed your 
thumbs. ‘That was one of the few points at which these two quite 
distinct religions touched one another. The Power punished you 
simply for not remembering that it existed. It conferred benefits 
upon you quite capriciously, because you were lucky; or you were 
lucky because it conferred benefits upon you. No one ever worked 
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this out. Two separate gods; two separate methods of protection. 

There came a time when I was confirmed a member of the 
C-urch of England. By this time my two religions had begun to 
fa=2. This process, in which I was involved ex officio as a school- 
bc, belonged to yet another religion which was never real. It 
hed little or nothing to do with my real God and my real Jesus, 
ace nothing at all to do with the Power. Both these religions had 
begun to fade. I vaguely expected something to happen when the 
Béhop laid hands on me, and I was mildly disappointed; I vaguely 
exz ected something to happen at my first Communion, and I was 
m_dly disappointed. But, as Menenius said to Coriolanus, the 
ward was “mildly.” Between my two old religions and the 
Crurch services there was no real connection: the Church ser- 
vis gave me sometimes, though not very often, a warm emo- 
tional satisfaction, and towards the end of my schooldays a vague 
ae=hetic pleasure. But when I left school I had no impulse to 
cc tinue: and my two earlier religions had become quite dim. 

Then, for a good many years, two things in the main took the 
plæe of these religions, perhaps a bigger place than the two re- 
lig-ons themselves had ever occupied—one was love for a woman, 
th= other a sort of faith we held in common: a vague faith in some- 
thiag I can only call Idealism. Of course, the time came, only too 
ofen, when if there had been anything to pray to, one would 
here prayed one’s soul out. But since there wasn’t, one didn’t. 
Tx: afraid I don’t know anything about prayer, in any ordinary 
sese of the word. I have nothing but my memory of praying to 
Jeeis as a small boy to bless a whole string cf people, and— 
wah especial fervour, for this was a very serious matter—to “not 
let me have bad dreams.” 

The rest of my story has been written elsewhere: it is not rele- 
vart to this present inquiry. If I have come to have a sort of re- 
lig-on, it has nothing directly to do with those primitive religions 
of nine. Again, from one point of view it would be reasonable to 
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say of this intervening period of Idealism of which I am speaking, 
that I was then just as much, or just as little, religious as I am now. ° 
Nevertheless, I am going to reject that point of view MEEME 
It leads to endless confusion. 

In the first period alone I had a quite definite and quite real 
religion—two of them, in fact. In the second my religion was 
some sort cf idealism. In the third, my religion is again quite real, 
but certainly not as definite as it was in the first period. And by 
saying that the religion of the first and third periods, as distin- 
guished from the second, is real religion, I mean that those two 
periods have a specific quality of feeling in common, which the 
second did not possess. 

In this quality, I believe, we shall find something near to the 
essence of religion. Common to both those periods is a sense of 
being a sojourner in a strange land. The world is strange, life is 
precarious. What we do not know is, by far, more important than 
what we know. Forces, inscrutable forces, are at work; they are 
unpredictable, essentially non-human. We are aware of their 
warnings; sometimes, we feel their silent workings. And woe 
betide us then if we do not respond. But to be thus aware of their 
workings is not to know them: the faces of the Gods are for 
ever hidden. They are not human: they are Gods. 
~~ According to the point of view, it is very strange, or it is not 
strange at all, that this description holds good of the boy from 
six to twelve, and of the man from about twenty-five onwards; 
but of the intervening youth and man for a dozen years it is not 
true. It is, mark you, a description of a quality only—a quality of 
belief, no doubt—but not of beliefs. The actual beliefs of that dis- 
tant little boy—that faint explorer whose heart was mostly in his 
mouth—are very remote. And yet, in this matter of the essential 
quality of religion, I have more in common with him than I have 
with the young man who comes between. Do not imagine that I 

disown the intervening man. He is part of me. The three phases 
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arephases of a continuous growth which might be thus described. 

‘The little boy entered a strange world; to the young man the 
str_nge world became familiar, and he grew sure of it; then the 
familiar world gradually betrayed him and, by a slow process, the 
faniliar world became utterly strange again. But the path is not a 
cizle; it is a spiral. The return is to the old feeling, but not to the 
ok. world. In the third period the world is strange with the pe-. 
cuiar strangeness of a thing that has been familiar. 

Now it may be presumptuous, but I cannot help imagining 
tkzt to distinguish these three distinct phases in the development of 
a =ingle human being has a real be” żing on what is happening to 
tk Western world at large in this matter of religion. If, as I am 
gng to assume, the fundamental of religion lies in this sense of 
stangeness and precariousness, only two of these three periods 
o=my life were really religious. They were all, in a way, serious: 
b-t seriousness is not religion. The second period was one of 
se-iousness and fancied security. I should say that where there is 
fencied security there is not religion. And straightway the pro- 
d zious difficulty of words, which will haunt us throughout these 
lectures, stares me in the face. For although where there is security 
thare is no religion, religion is itself security—security amid in- 
security. That is the pattern of all real religion. 

Now I am going to call these periods, respectively, the fab 
the second, and the third religions; and this, although, as I have 
sad, the second has not the essential of jaligan at all—because it 
is security amid security. But since I believe that the characteristics 
a£ this second period are the distinguishing marks of most of 
wnat receives the name of religion to-day, I keep the name. If you 
vll remember, then, that the second religion is not really religion 
aall, although it may perfectly well be earnest and sincere, be- 
cause it is devoid of the deep and immediate sense of the pre- 
catiousness of life; and that the first and third alone are true 
raigions; and if you will remember also that the second neces- 
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sarily separates the first and third, we may find a way of handling 
this elusive subject. i 

We will begin with the first religion. It had, you will remember, 
two component parts, which were but vaguely attached to one 

` another. One of these was an unseen Power, who could be pro- 
pitiated by an arbitrary, but definite ritual. This Power was 
sublimely indifferent to virtue or to evil-doing. It did not reward 
you for the one or punish you for the other. If you happened to 
walk under a ladder on your way to steal apples, all that mattered 
was whether you crossed your thumbs. If you did, quite possibly 
your enterprise would be successful; if not, it would certainly fail. 
About what you were after, it did not care. It would as lief trip 
you up on your way to Sunday School as on the way to a for- 
bidden cupboard. Nevertheless, it might have a very definite say 
in such a matter as whether you were going to heaven: at least, 
I remember throwing stones at a post, with the clear knowledge 
that if I hit it once in six times I should go to heaven. I took the 
first two or three chances jauntily at a fair distance; with the 
fourth and fifth I crept up so close that I could not miss. Oddly 
enough, the Power did not mind being cheated in this way: it was 
arbitrary, so were you. The only thing that really mattered was 

-thé det; However performed. A further point was that the know- 
ledge of these acts often came to you by a sort of inspiration. 
You happened to be thinking about Heaven; a vague, dim aware- 
ness entered your mind that your chance of Heaven depended 
upon hitting a gate-post with a stone. The awareness came out 
of the unknown; but once it had made its presence felt, it had to be 
obeyed. There was no putting it out of your mind again. 

On the other hand, was the other and quite different power, 
namely God. His business was to punish you for wickedness— 
wickedness being not only the commission of acts you had been 
told not to do by quite obvious authorities: your mother, your 

father, the next door neighbour, the policeman at the corner; 
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bæ also the commission of acts which you had never been 
specifically told not to do. God was, however, more mysterious 
then this: he was, for some inscrutable reason, definitely angry 
wih you for being there at all: his view was that you had com- 
mrted a crime by being born. For this crime it was impossible 
tk=t you should wholly atone; the most that was permitted you 
wes to escape the consequences, by leading a life of impossible 
v--tue. Nevertheless, God would not Ake you for doing that, and 
that was the only decent thing about him. He did not like the 
v -tue he commanded—he simply imposed it as a sort of conun- 
d=im, a manifest impossibility, which, if you had solved, he 
would have been rather disgusted than pleased. On the whole, 
h purpose might be described as getting his own back on you 
fec the impertinence of being born. 

“There was only one person who could deal with him. This was 
Jsus. Why Jesus could deal with him was not altogether clear, 
yet it seemed natural enough, much as if this angry and terrible 
CH man—God was a He, whereas the Power was an It—had one 
œly son, of whom he was very fond. It was quite reasonable that 
een God should be very fond of Jesus, because Jesus was excep- 
tonally nice. He was the only person in authority who was not in 
tre least annoyed with you for being born. For in this matter your 
rather and father and the next-door neighbour, and the school- 
raster, and the policeman at the corner, in various degrees took 
eter God. Jesus, on the other hand, was quite extraordinary in 
fiat he clearly approved of you for being born. And he was 
ging to stick up for you, whatever you did. He didn’t care much 
hat you did, so long as you liked him personally. I don’t know 
hat he would or could have done if you hadn’t liked him. 

On both sides was the religious essential—security in inse- 
arity. Nothing could be more insecure than the Power, but you 
zere told, by tradition or inspiration, of definite ritual acts by 
ærforming which it allowed you to be secure. Nothing, again, 
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could be less secure than God, but Jesus protected you against 
him. On both sides a strange arbitrary threatening Force—one 
impersonal, enforcing awe, the other personal, enforcing “good- 
ness”; on both sides, a means of eluding its menace. 

It seems to me that all our traditional religion is based on this 
queer arrangement. Historically, Christianity reached its full de- 
velopment at a time when such an awareness of the universe as 
strange, arbitrary and threatening, was as natural to the adult 
human being as it was to me as a small boy. The mediaeval 
peasant opened the door of his hovel, and stepped into a world | 
- where terrors lurked on every hand. And even those fortunate 
ones who lived in comparative safety, the feudal lord in the castle, 
the citizens of a walled free city, the monks within the abbey, 
knew how precarious their momentary safety was. It was a little 
and a local calm won from an angry ocean. Simple or educated, 
they had essentially the same Gods as that small boy. For men’s 
Gods must correspond to the direct impact of life upon them; 
if life is obviously dangerous, so are their Gods. It may be said 
that the Gods that make the danger, make also the means of 
safety. But this is the reflection of thought. The primitive and 
naked soul knows better. The means of safety are wrung from the 
, dasgerous Gods; they have to grant them, but they grant them 
grudgingly. Therefore, says thought again, there are greater Gods 
than they. It is not so. Thought is really an idle tool for dealing 
with the fundamentals of religion. Security amid insecurity is a 
paradox for thinking: but it is the simple fact of religion. Religion 
in this sense is a primary human awareness. Thought says it is 
impossible to have security amid insecurity; the primitive soul 
says it must have precisely this, and, what is more, at times it feels 
it has it—with a deep-down, incontrovertible, immediate feeling. 

And the primitive soul is right. When you get down to the 
fundamentals of religion, no argument is possible. You either feel 
the authentic thrill of that awareness, or you do not. It either 
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HE CHOIR, followed by the visiting Bishops and Clergy, 
will take their places at 10.50 a.m. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Somerset, and 
the Bishop of Bath will proceed to the West Door, where they 
will receive their Majesties the King and Queen; and will conduct 
them to their places. 


The slow-swinging sea heaved to the Mediterranean shore 
bodies. Waves receded from bodies wrapped in bandages: cargo 
ofa sunken ship,a ship of wounded, torpedo sunk; sodden bundles 
thudding softly against harbour walls; trailing bandages ne 
refuse of quay sides. 

Then, the people standing, the Precentor shall say: 

O make speed to save us. 

Feet foremost floating; bodies bumping the shallows. 

Make haste to help us. 

We dig a new sap, we infantrymen that speak. We cut through 
suddenly-soit soil, I cut through a soft thing: our spades are 
cutting bodies. 

The bodies had sunk deep? For this is a deep trench and we sap 
from the bottom. 

Yes, they had sunk deep. Fell, when they were killed, into 
craters perhaps. 

They could not have been buried. 

No: there is no burial on Helles. How could we bury them? 
How would we drag them from no-man’s ground? One, perhaps— 
two. One, two, but not battalions. They lie out there on the fields, 

_but when summer grows hot they will fade slowly; they will fade. 
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“There, on the field? 
Yes. We have no burial on Helles. 
3ut they will not always be there. 
No, not when summer has passed. 

. lies, give them good-speed! 
D make speed to, make haste to. 


Here are bricks and do you not see that a house has sunk? 
Walls and half houses stand in the street, but here are only bricks. 
Here was a house, and last night an old mine was sprung when men 
were sleeping in the cellars. 

Men were in the cellars? 

Sleeping. 


Then shall the Reverend the Chaplain of the Forces read the 
leson from the Book of Wisdom. l 

In the sight of the unwise they seemed to diè and their departure is 
tezen for misery. 


At arm’s distance, I stand and shout to him. 

No use. He shouts to me, I see him shout; but I hear eee in 
tÈ pandemonium. _ nae 

-Detonating, gun-cracking pandemonium. 

-He doesn’t, damn, he doesn’t hear me—the soldier stretched 
out his hand to the—flecks of flame shot up: the shouting mouth 
bed vanished. His eyes closed. 

They seemed to die. The shouting mouth, I couldn’t hear... 
I. . . Corporal is . . . And their departure is taken for 
ræ sery. i 


Then, the people standing, the Archbishop, the Bishops and 
tœ members of the Principal Chapter shall proceed to the North 
"_ransept and encircle the Cenotaph, wherefrom they shall remove 
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Open Letter to Bertrand Russell 


EAR MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL — In taking the 

liberty of addressing you personally I offer as excuse the 
. fcLowing facts. While I was awaiting a Court Martial for re- 
sizing my commission in the army in 1917, I read Political 
Iceals and it gave me a sense of personal affection for the man 
w-o could, at a time when the foundations of scciety were being ' 
rccked by men of mob passions, state with precision fundamental 
tr-ths. Then again, though I know little of your school, I 
becieve it is founded upon certain principles of education which 
wete first brought to my notice by my old friend Homer Lane ; 
at anything that concerns the continuance of the work of that 
remarkable and most lovable man, who was so shamefully 
hcuinded by malevolent authority, must be of personal interest to 
ire. Finally, in your latest book, The Conquest of Happiness (Allen 
& Unwin, 7s. 6d.), you say that your favourite hymn asa child 
wes one that begins, “Weary of earth and laden with my sin.” 
Mne, at that period, happened to be, “Jesus bids us shine” 
(taught me by an aunt as she lay on what was to have been her 
ez-ly death-bed, only she recovered and lived to be over seventy); 
amd from this I judge that our early experiences of happiness and 
uchappiness were peculiarly alike. 

These things, together with the fact that your book is addressed 
tc the unlearned, give me at least the right to an opinion upon it. 
Arad I confess to having found it unusually stimulating. Yet I find 
m~self quarrelling with it all along the line. This is strange because 
I Selieve profoundly in human happiness and consider that the 
tek of increasing the sum of it, especially among children, one 
o=the noblest man can undertake. But, the conquest of happiness? 
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Why so militant? Conquest presumes a fight between opposites, 
and the conquest of happiness suggests tome the belligerent exer- 
cise of just those possessive impulses which you were careful to 
show in your old pamphlet were the source of all our then- 
present woes. I cannot think about happiness in those terms. Happi- 
ness, as I conceive it, is spontaneous, or it is not happiness. To be 
concerned about one’s personal happiness is merely to indicate the 
fact that we are unhappy. Happiness, in a word, is a by-product. 
Those who seek it always lose it. In man it is the sign of a physical 
and spiritual equilibrium. This may be maintained as perfectly 
on the level of the beast as upon the level of the sage; but it is a 
condition which is inevitably disturbed by any effort towards 
development, and since that effort is more frequently made by the 
sage than by the beast, wise men run the greatest risk of un- 
- happiness. 

I once knew a man who made happiness a standard of suc- 
cess. There came a moment when, after much suffering, heachieved 
what seemed to him complete happiness. Thereupon he conceived 

e idea that the maintenance of this condition was the prime 
cobject of his life. Immediately, of course, he had to defend him- 

:-m foes within and without that militated against the con- 

‘of this state. And a magnificent show he put up. He 
strangled self-pity at sight. He fought and derided misery. Day 
and night he thought about betterment. His friends were those 
who contributed happiness: his foes were those who were sad or 
sorry about anything. He even divided literature into plus and 
minus quantities, plus being all that made for the increase of 
happiness, and minus whatever “ached on” about human woes. 
In short, he lived a spartan life. But was he happy? Well, I have 
never known a man who achieved such agonies of unhappiness. 
What you describe as “ordinary day-to-day happiness” was what 
he strove to conquer, and, hero though he was—the most magni- 
ficently courageous fighter I have ever seen, with health, wealth, 
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amd every material advantage to assist him—he fought the most 
dizastrously losing battle imaginable. 

You speak of distractions from sorrow and unhappiness. I am 
af-aid I shall not contribute to your immediate happiness if I re- 
m_nd you of one of the favourite anodynes used by civilians in the 
laze war. This was contained in the popular song, “Turn the dark 
clouds inside out Till the boys come home.” I can hardly imagine 
that this effort to achieve the conquest of happiness gave you 
much comfort at the time. True enough, the boys have come home ` 
(some of them) and the clouds have assumed their normal 
appearance all right; but if, instead of practising all manner of self- 
delusion, we had as a nation faced the peace issue in 1916 (as 
miserable realists like you, myself, H. W. Massiagham and a few 
ozhers in this country desired), we might have lost the silver lining, 
bat I do not think we should have achieved Versailles, and Herr 

_Eitler, and the portent he presents. We should have been faced 
with the unhappiness of an inconclusive war; but we should have 
missed the disillusion and national degradation that will make the 
yzars 1917 and 1918 the Black Years of recent history. 

What appears to me the basic fallacy of your philosophy of 
happiness is your assumption that there is no sufficient reas 
a man should not sustain the happiness of childhood all 
You do not appear to admit that the happiness of self-conscious 
adults must be altogether different in kind from the happiness oi 
tie child. In fact, I hope I do not misrepresent you in saying that 
}Qu write for the express purpose of showing how childish happi- 
ress may be continued until we are in sight of the grave. Very 
raturally, therefore, you seek to guard yourself against the com- 
plaint of those who would object to your philosophy on the 
ground that it minimises the essential causes of unhappiness, by 
stating that “you will not consider the great catastrophes, such as 
‘bss of all one’s children, or public disgrace.” For catastrophe is 
the point at issue—at least between you-and me. Catastrophe, 
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great or small, I define as that from without which violently up- 
sets the equilibrium of happiness and makes an individual con- 
scious of disharmony and isolation. To the individual, whether 
that catastrophe is great or small depends not upon its public 
magnitude but upon the intensity of its personal effect. How, in 
this sense, do you define catastrophe? Is it a catastrophe if your 
wife or child perish by fire, battle, or sudden death, but nota cata- 
strophe if they die young of cancer or infantile paralysis? Is the 
loss of “all one’s children” different in kind from the loss of a 
single beloved child? I inquire because if your philosophy is 
applicable only to those who feel they have never suffered cata- 
strophe, I am afraid it is useful to a very small number, and finally, 
as they approach death, to none at all. 

For death (which should be almost meaningless to a child) is 
the touchstone of adult happiness. No man who has not suffered 
a spiritual death while in the body can face physical death without 
terror. If he can merely say— 


“I warmed my hands before the fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart,” 


then he is either dead while he lives—spiritually dead—or merely 

_—shouting to keep his courage up. Must we be reduced to this? I 
admit it is what I observe most people doing; and you may have 
observed it, never more obviously than when death has laid low 
one in whom your heart was centred. 

Death and its presentiment, pain, are the primary causes of all 
unhappiness. Biologically this is evident: any animal is unhappy 
when it is ill; and physically man is not different. But self-con- 
sciousness gives to man a task in the face of death which the animal 
knows nothing of; and man zs man according to his conscious 
power of facing death. If he subordinates his spirit and lapses into 
animal acquiescence, confining his spirit to physical necessity, 
then the less man he. And death cannot be classed among your 
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“gesat catastrophes”: it is our nearest neighbour, the only cer- 
tai-ty about life, the greatest of all disturbers of “ordinary day-to- 
da; happiness.” Man must have a philosophy equal to all the 
co-tingencies of life that may befall him; and itis fcr this reason that 
yczr philosophy which may be suitable for the minor occasions 
of the superficial life that excludes the consideration of death, fails. 

“Wordsworth has written the history of the child’s spon- 
tamzous happiness in his great Ode. There he shows how inevit- 
abiy happiness dies, and how, and by what means, it may be 
raxed again as joy. For joy is the true end of man, not happiness: 
“tæ fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” As Carlyle said: “There 
is in man a higher than love of happiness. He can do without 
hag piness and instead thereof find blessedness.” Not by burking, 
br- by accepting the fact of death can we ever hope to attain to 
th= kind of happiness which is secure against “the mercy of acci- 
dext.” But when our personal happiness dies, if we will go down 
to death and suffer a spiritual death with it, without hope of re- 
surrection and only in the certainty that if death be our lot we are 
rexly to accept it, then, dying, we shall rise to a spiritual life that 
is 20`longer dependent for its enjoyment upon anything so pre- 
tatious as personal happiness: we shall lose ovr life to save it, 
ara not spend our strength—as ultimately I feel you seule 
st-zngth in this book—saving our life in the sure and certain 
hope of losing it. 

Dne word by way of postscript. Some time ago we both met a 
geatleman called Caliban, in Grub Street. Armed with that ritual- 
is= weapon, the tomahawk, he parted your hair, but belaboured 
mz head with the most nasty knox, ostensibly because, in con- 
vezsation with you, I had foolishly said that Goc is Love. Really, 
ou mutual crimes were that we were notmembers of the Church 
of Rome and yet we were in Fleet Street. Although you now 
wrte from Museum Street, and are perhaps safe from ruffianly 
irm=rference, I conclude this letter with the hope that we shall not 
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this time be molested on the King’s Highway, since I trust that 
Caliban has passed out of Fleet Street unnoticed, up Ludgate Hill 
to more suitable encounters with the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Yours sincerely, 
MAX PLOWMAN 


Lovers, Absent and Joined 


OVERS, absent, choke with sighing: 
Their mind grows dark with groping fears: 
Their breast is wrenched with smothered crying: 
Their eyes burn, full of frozen tears. 


If still the hop-bine hangs its clusters 
Thick scented on the golden air, 
Their parted heart in passing flusters, 
And life’s too sharp to bear. 


“Lovers, joined, in a garden linger 
Chained in their bodies soft and deep: 
Touch the fierce rose with a melting finger 
Until their prisons break and weep. 


While silver fountains, playing with might, 
Curve silent into the womb of the night. 
BRYAN GUINNESS 


ROGER CLARKE 


A Future for Public. Schoois—II 
Sex and Sin 


-X OOD FREUDIANS would have us believe that the life of 
an individual is determined by his sex-development during 
the first few years of his life. There is enough truth in the thesis to 
excuse the exaggeration, but it is none the less an exaggeration. 
Aad what truth there is in it has yet to be proved. There is no 
need, however, to prove the fact that a man’s attitude towards life 
is tremendously influenced by the psychological consequences of 
his sex-life during his ’teens. 

As with all primitive people, the chief topics of interest to boys 
are their natural functions. They think in terms of their excretory 
sy stem and of sex. These functions are their staple subjects of con- 
versation among themselves; from them are drawn their slang, 
teir metaphor, their nicknames. Boys derive a great deal of 
pieasure from their digestive and excretory systems, and their oc- 
cesional impolite manifestations. It is a pity that more civilised 
people have lost this simple pleasure; we have lost more thaifwe-.. 
have gained by the lavatory-taboo. The boy’s natural attitude to- 
wards sex is subtly different. He is more interested in it than in 
amything else, but it is a mystery. His object must be to find out 
ererything he can about it; it is to this end that the whole super- 
sensitiveness of the boy is directed. 

Novelists have animadverted ad nauseam on the mystery of 
woman; they think they have made of her the most interesting 
creature on earth. It is to be doubted whether this mystery would 
survive the bringing of the phenomenon of menstruation within 
tke pale of polite discussion. But were the sexual development of 
the boy in his teens to be treated by serious writers, a new 
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mystery of endless complication would be discovered. The in- 
terest thus aroused would be healthy for the development of the 
novel, though doubtless bad for the boy. His neglect in literature 
may be fortunate; it is certainly strange. Proust and Gide have 
done something to show us the boy in France, but in England 
only Alec Waugh has thought the subject worth his attention. 
(We may put out. of court the sentimental writers from Dean 
Farrar to Van Druten; and the humorous work of Eden Philpotts 
and Jan Hay may be classed with the Just William stories.) 

No one, then, has had anything to say about the attempts of the 
boy to solve the outstanding problem of his life. The sex-taboo 
has made itself felt long before he came to a public school. He has 
already learnt to hide his interest in sex from his fellows and even 
from his own consciousness. The frank discussion of the question 
has already become impossible, though it is as much on his lips as 
ever. Now there is new tone in his sex-talk: he is already ashamed 
of his interest in sex: he talks of a “smutty” joke. 

As usual, the boy is right. He has felt intuitively that there is 
something good, pleasurable, to be found in sex, something differ- 
ent in kind as well as degree from the pleasure to be found in the 
excretory system. He wants to find things out about the subject 
.. until he has satisfied his intellectual curiosity; after that he wants 
to let his mind have nothing more to do with sex—it would make 
sex smutty. The boy is right as the savage is right: the works of 
D. H. Lawrence are an endless dissertation on their rightness. 

What is the influence of the school on this natural attitude of 
the boy? The school stems his intellectual curiosity and surrounds 
the whole question of sex with an atmosphere of secrecy in which 
he can breathe nothing but evil. The whole question of sex be- 
comes evil; all forms of sexual indulgence become Sin. This is the 
fundamental teaching of all public schools to all boys on the most 
important question of all. Let us look into some of its most com- 
mon elaborations and consequences. 
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-t is doubtless realized that, practically speaking, no boy is 
“pure” when he leaves school. Every boy has been incontinent 
ir some way or other. The attitude of horror which has been 
adopted by the authorities towards masturbation and homosexual 
irdulgence has lent such a fascination to the idea of these acts that 
ean a boy who would otherwise have felt no atraction towards.. 
tk=m and found no pleasure in them has been led into incontin- 
exe by the very fact that it is a Sin. In many boys this conscious- 
nss of sin has become a torture: the sense of sin-has augmented 
tke attraction of the act, and led to the yielding to “temptation” 
waich in its turn augmented the sense of sin: it is a vicious circle. 
Tere are still masters who threaten their pupils with a literal hell 
w on earth as the result of masturbation: in these cases the very 
mental balance of the boy is often affected. The more usual atti- 
tole is hardly more humane: masters preserve a terrifying silence 
œ the consequences of yielding to a “temptation” the strength of 
Wich they are careful to exaggerate. - l 

It may be objected that this is a morbid view. Normal boys do 
ret go about crushed under the weight of their sins and contem- 
päting suicide. They “fall in love, nice-and-romantically, with 
stmeone impossible, and write sonnets to the s-ars.” That is true 
exough, but it is as morbid a view as the former. Most boys are— 
more or less continuously “in love” after their fourteenth year. 
ktis the consequence of the enforced failure of their natural attitude 
tc wards sex. Their interest in sex has been dammed and has found 
to separate new channels, one a conscious pruriency labelled in » 
teir minds as sinful, the other a sentimental mconlight-and-roses 
temanticism which their consciousness refuses to admit to have 
axy connection with sex. The boy “falls in love” with an actress, 
~ith a friend of his sister, with the matron, with an older boy in 
ʻe school. The object is immaterial, in both senses of the word. 
- itis suggested that there is anything sexual in his love, the boy 
x profoundly shocked. It is a purely “spiritual” love. The boy 
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never dreams of touching the beloved. Or rather it is only in 
dreams that they touch. When he wakes he is profoundly ashamed 
of his dream and puts the beloved back on the pedestal. Meanwhile 
his ‘repressed sexuality is forced to find its outlet in the opposite 
channel—an outlet where no love is. Smutty conversation; 
prurient reading; masturbation. An outlet where no pleasure is: 
he is continuously conscious of Sin. 

The cleavage thus established between “spiritual love” and 
physical lust does irreparable damage. In many cases it makes a 
satisfying relationship with a woman impossible in later life. For 
long after he is grown up the boy divides women into objects of 
lust and objects of worship. He wastes himself on joyless inter- 
course with prostitutes (or in the contemplation of it) and on 
hopeless “spiritual” longing for the woman he is in love with. It 
takes long years for him to realise that a woman is no more and 
no less of an “animal” than he is himself. Often he never realises 
it. The injury which the idyllic-love-versus-sinful-lust attitude 
does to women is hardly less than that which it does to boys. 

There remains the question of homosexuality. It must be a 
major problem in any institution in which the sexes are segregated 
and the inmates past the age of puberty. The evils of homo- 

--sfuality in public schools have been exaggerated: the “normal” 
boy is never made a confirmed homosexualist by his experience at 
a public school. He may “yield to temptation” and suffer from a 
sense of sin, or become a confirmed rebel, as a consequence. In 
most.cases love for another boy is only a sentimental attachment 
formed because no other peg for his romanticism is handy. More 
often than not the whole question passes the boy altogether, 
though he bandies homosexual scandal in the dormitory with the 
rest of them. 

The attitude of the schoolmaster towards sex is open to all 
manner of criticism from other angles. It may be said that he 
ignores the question, forcing the boy to satisfy his intellectual 
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cwciosity by conversation with older boys, and so to take their 
pzrariency for gospel. Or that he forces information upon the boy 
bore his curiosity has awakened; in which case it is as likely as 
nz that the boy will be thoroughly frightened: a black horror will 
surround all questions of sex for him—a horror which usually 

_takes the form of a temporary hatred of his parents (who must be 
gtrlty of such filthy abominations!). 

It is not on these grounds that the attitude of the public schools’ 
tc-vards sex must be condemned. It must be condemned for the ' 
Sx. against the Holy Ghost. The schools have taught nothing of 
sez as the ultimate mystery, as the supreme and abiding ecstasy, as 
tke most direct way to communion between mar. and whatever he 
kwows to be God. 

This is the language of mysticism. It is the language of Blake 
ari D. H. Lawrence. Later we shall go into it more cold- 
bk odedly. The immediate point to grasp is that the schools, in 
irenting a sin and a sense of shame, have done harm. They 
preach “continence until marriage,” and talk of marriage as 
“being ordained for the procreation of children.” In that they do 
ha-m: in an age when it is rarely possible for a boy to marry before 
he is twenty-four, the ideal of continence is unattainable, and 
trerefore as bad as no ideal; and the Prayer Book attitude Towaads 
marriage is too blasphemous and too ridiculous żo be accepted by 
evan so credulous a creature as a boy. — 

But, you say, what is to be done about it? What else can the 
scaools teach? Let us leave the question to be elaborated by the 
Headmaster. 


U— The Headmaster’s Defence 


“I answer’d: we impose on one another, and it is but lost time to 
ccxverse with you whose works are only Analytics.” Blake. 


{HERE is, in spite of all this, a strong case for the school- 
masters. It is time that it were stated. But let us be careful in 
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our choice of a Devil’s Advocate. It would not do to brief any 
actual headmaster: vested interest would prevent him from saying 
anything worth listening to. Nor would it be fair to reconstruct 
the opinions of a typical Old Boy such as is to be found in charge 
of so many of the public schools. You know what he would say: 
“I have done my best to turn out God-fearing, law-abiding citi- 
zens. The boys here get a good grounding in things that will be 
useful to them in after-life. They learn to Play the Game and to 
think of the honour of the school. We have won all our matches 
this term, and two of our boys have passed very high into 
Sandhurst. . . .” No; the Old Boy must be left sitting under his 
framed copy of Rudyard Kipling’s “If,” waiting for news of the 
School Certificate results. 

It would Łe equally unfair to allow the headmasters to be repre- 
sented by an intellectual who had found an anodyne in routine. 
He would only put us off with a deprecating Slippery-Sam cyni- 
cism: “Well, of course, a headmaster is the servant of the parents. 
They pay to have their offspring shaped to suit the prospective 
jobs. We have to do the shaping. It is all very well to talk about 
‘teaching a dead, Victorian morality,’ but we have no right to 
teach anything else. The boy has to be taught to respect his 
parents. They expect us to make him ready and capable to be what 
they expect him to be in life. And there are worse types than the 
English Gentleman. Besides, it doesn’t matter much what a boy is 
taught. All the important things he picks up naturally, or else he 
never picks them up at all. All Education can do is to prevent him 
from going off the rails. We do that.” 

There is no time to hear any more of that line of defence. His 
superficiality is as irritating as the Old Boy’s cant. We must be 
fair to the schoolmasters. Since we must be fair, we might as well 
be generous; let us create a paragon among headmasters to state 


their case. 
“Before you can criticize what the headmaster does,” the para- 
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creed, tell him quite clearly what is right and what is wrong, put 
kis conscience at rest. He is not likely, either, to be happy while he 

` is leading a selfish, individualistic life. He is naturally a gregarious 
animal and gets a healthy joy out of following, helping, and 
perhaps leading the crowd. We try to give him a sense of social 
cbligation and an esprit de corps. Without this the boy is going to 
ke miserable. He is going to be looked down on. Most of the in- 
cividual’s happiness comes from the knowledge that he has the 
respect of his fellows. And it is the man who has developed his 
sense of social obligation who is respected. 

"The mistake all reformers make is to presume that the desire 
to reform is common to all men. It is not. The desire to conform is 
much commoner. We do our best to teach boys to conform to the 
social system of which they are a part. They learn to be good citi- 
zens and to take the positions of leadership for which most 
public school boys are destined. And for the vast majority of boys 
the ideal we set before them—that of being a Christian, an officer 
and a gentleman—is perfectly satisfactory. 

“Another mistake of the reformers is to forget that no one can . 
reform a system unless he has first conformed to it. However 
much we are convinced that the existing state of things is not 

-pecfect; we recognize that there is much in it that is good. Teach 
a boy to accept it in its entirety, and it is possible that his own ex- 
perience in later life will show him what ought to be changed. 
Teach him that it is iniquitous,and it is probable that he will throw 
himself inte some anarchic movement which will destroy the 
. good in the old system and put nothing in its place. Take the 
example of the English rule in India. Reformers at home shout 
that it is iniquitous. Perhaps it is. But there would be much less 
equity if the reformers’ advice were acted upon and England were 
to withdraw from India. The best way to solve the India question 
is to train boys, for the Indian Civil Service as it is to-day: their 
own experience will show them where changes are needed. Above 
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æ, it will convince them that all real progress must be gradua 
“That is why there is an Officers’ Training Corps at mo: 
peblic schools. Nobody wants war. But nobody in his sense 
ixagines that we can abolish war by saying that we don’t want i 
£3 a matter of fact, saying that we love peace and hate war is i 
izelf aggressive; the fact is obvious to everyone, and the enunciz 
ten of it implies that there are some wretches criminal enoug 
ret to believe it. War can only be abolished gradually. At th 
pæsent time total disarmament by one country would be to 
ruch of a temptation to its neighbours. For the time bein 
Eagland must go on preparing for war. 
- “The O.T.C. has other justifications. It teaches boys leadershi 
atd discipline. It makes them used to putting up with physical in 
conveniences. Like the Boy Scout’ Movement, which we ru 
perallel with it, it tends to abolish class-consciousness by makin; 
;wys recognize the true aristocracy of muscle and wits. 

“The aim of the public schools is to turn out citizens who wi. 
te respected and individuals who will respect themselves. N: 
ran can respect himself who allows his thoughts to dwell‘on hi 
sxual life. The most difficult task of the schoolmaster is to kee 
=x out of the boy’s mind. He won’t succeed, of course, but h 
cen do a good deal. ‘Satan finds some mischief... ? Onceth 
əy is made to be busy with something for every minute of-th 
czy, once he is given violent games so that he has an outlet for hi 
exergies, half the battle is won. Organized games are methods o 
sex-sublimation. But boys don’t realize the fact and wouldn’ 
Laderstand it if they did—and organized games, whatever peopl 
tay. say, are popular. Most boys are happy at school: they com 
Lack gladly at the beginning of the term: they are often sorr 
t= leave. l i i 

“And yet people want to revolutionize the system. All chang 
acust be gradual, and the system is changing from within all th 
tine. There is a lot of difference between the Rugby of Arnok 
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and the Oundle of Sanderson. Any more radical reform can only 
follow radical social and political reform. Schools must teach the 
morality preached by the Church and the State. Boys must learn 
to adapt themselves to the existing system. I am far from com- 
placent about the work of the public schools, but I am convinced 
the system is better than any other existing system, and than any 
other practicable system that has been suggested.” 


It would be possible to argue with the headmaster. We might 
urge that the child is father of the man, that the man is made for 
the system and not the system for the man, and so on till we had 
pulled his defence to pieces. But we will not. The headmaster is 
right as far as he goes. The point is that he does not go beyond the 
Utilitarian-Materialist attitude of mind from which he believes 
the world to have been freed as the result of the last war. 


(To be continued) 


“MUCH LOVED BLEMISHES” 


“Tts” (the Public School system’s) “faults we all acknowledge and 
declaim against with loud invective, but in our hearts we are so proud 
of it that we are reluctant in the extreme to correct its imperfections, 
lest we should look upon an alien and unknown face instead of the 
familiar and much-loved blemishes which use and wont have endeared 
to us. ‘A poor thing, but mine own,’ we exclaim with the proud and 
lover-like humility of Touchstone.” 


From “Waar 1s THis TALK or Utopian Pusiic ScHoots?” by the 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Nairn, Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, - 
1901-1926 (Evening Standard, 23rd October). 


x TET 
ROMER WILSON 


Intimations of Immortality 


NEVER did see a ghost that fulfilled my expectations of 
what a ghost should be. I never saw any frail mist in human 
focm glide between me and an opposite wall; I never saw any- 
teng horrid, nor heard anything horrid, nor felt queer át the knees, 
acd yet I suppose if any of you round the fire had seen a man 
sxnding on air two feet above the waving surface of a field of ripe 
cxrn, as I did once down Dover way, you would call it a ghostly 
avd unnatural sight. The man was in full kit and as solid as this 
cair, at least he looked it. The sun was blazing down and the sea 
im the distance was as smooth as wax and a good slate colour. 
Trere was three parts of a diaphanous moon in the sky, and all of 
me in a two-seater car white with afternoon dust and as thirsty as 
ray be. This is a war story—I mean it happened then when 
ceath was mobilised, the hounds of death were out to kill, and 
tæy got that chap in the cornfield that afternocn in a wood over 
yender that began with a P —Lord, how shert memory is!— 
- ixJuly 1916. Daama ns 
That is all regulation, of course. I knew directly I saw him he 
was off the ground for ever and a day, and I had a slight qualm. 
E.ther he or I cared more for the other than either of us knew. I 
L_d always felt he was a man you could trust nct to waste an inch 
c` life, and I daresay that is the best you can say of anybody. That 
i=not the end of the story, by no means, not that I have any story 
tc tell you. I was not afraid, but then I am not afraid in church- 
vards after dark. I do not care for a Campo Santo or for a field 
œ Mars. In the Champs de Mars in Paris I feel blue, there’s a 
ewund there of men’s feet drilling, a regular bac habit of a sound, 
Kving men made it, dead men’s feet have no sound, you know. 
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There is a good set of sounds like that in the world—but that has 
nothing to do with this rigmarole. 


Well, I had no sooner gone to bed that self-same night and 
fallen asleep or not, it doesn’t matter which, when in walked John 
Symonds and sat down ona cane chair as naturally as possible. He 
took outa cigarette and began to smoke; lit it with a French match. 

“Good heavens!” said I, slowly, “you are dead, John. You 
went out of it this afternoon; I saw you.” l 

“Dead as mutton, Charles,” he answered me. “When I’m 
through with these forty-nine cigarettes I shan’t get another 
smoke for Eternity.” 

He spoke as quietly as a child hekay asleep. 

“It is very interesting,” he went on, and I leaned up on my 
elbow in bed and watched him with a deep soothed feeling in my 
vitals. “It is very interesting, Charles. They shot me here clean 
as a whistle under the proverbial rib. It is not missing. I used to 
count it in my bath, and I know now for certain God never did 
make woman of man’s bone. They were made at once, man and 
woman, at once and for ever and ever. I had a quiet shock when 
I was shot, Charles, as quiet as the down-stroke, of a well-oiled 
piston. Death slid into me like that and I slid out of my body in 
evmemppcsitiile of myself and stood above it in the air, and then I 

p”: go home but did not get beyond Dover in a field of corn. 
hey kept me in France until my body was buried. They kept me 
till half an hour ago, and then I came on soft wings here where it is 
familiar—where I know my way about—where I loved to be. 
| That little picture, that chest, they always pleased me, soothed 
me—how softly everything seems now—I can hear, but the first 
thing that I lost, Charles, was my sense of sound, yet I hear— 
infinitely, even the grass growing, and it is all a part of quietness.” 

“Why to me?” I suddenly asked, “why not go home?” I felt 
afraid all at once that he was making a fearful mistake or that I 
was, that I Aad no right to him since he had wife, kids, mother, 
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sisters, brothers, a full set of relations, some of whom worshippec 
him, or thought they did. 

“I don’t know quite,” he answered. “All men and women seen 
mother and brother and wife to me now, and it is easy to comi 
here: you never wished to eat me when I was alive, besides you 
have left things pretty much as they were. But I am home too— 
they have moved my books, you know—tell them they shouldn’t 
aot for nine days, at any rate, it confuses me. I can’t find my way 
They changed half the furniture round since May. Charles, I shal 
fade, you know, out of sense and time soon; in nine months : 
hall be faded away. I don’t want anyone to suffer for me. I car 
help my family if they leave things alone. I can come back a litth 
end comfort them. Then I will go. I like your flat, always did. I 
has intimations of immortality. They used to haunt me sweetly 
before I died.” 

John Symonds looked up and smiled at me. I laughed. 

“I shan’t forget your smile,” I said. “It will be the last thing tc 
go, you Cheshire cat!” 

To my surprise tears began to pour out of my eyes. 

“What the devil am I crying for?” 

“Me,” said John. “It seems such a pity, doesn’t it? Well, it is < 
pity, but I am happy in the indescribable joy of love% 
ciousness like a spring morning—perfectly pure. We ak, è 

-yhen our bodies are badly hurt, limbs badly torn, but m 8 
without blemish—just that.” He showed me a burn in his tuc 
ever his heart. “I wish they were all buried, it gives no chance tc 
come on leave when they let you lie about—last leave—sound: 
Eke music-hall clap-trap. I should like to go to the Oxford agair 
end hear Marie Lloyd. By God, I should! She also knew a thing 
or two of what—intimated it—the immortal thing—I am to have— 
I bavenot the ghost ofa notion where.or how. The force that spin: 
earth in heaven. For God’s sake, live, Charles,even if you burst you: 
bowels—and look here, Charles—soothe me, me—yes, sooth 
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me, I am still capable of agony—soothe me by giving up delay.” 

“Good Lord!” I said, “you have taken up sky-pilotry! I some- 
times suspected you had the boys’ brigade enwombed somewhere 
about you.” 

“I got waiting on the brain, I suppose, out there,” said Jobn, 
meekly, “but my human time sense is going with all sense and 
nonsense, and soon I also shall be part of the song of God, and 
shall be and shall be—a deep sea roars soundlessly from the well 
.cf heaven up, you know, very dark blue and spreads bound- 
lessly.” John spread his arms out. “That is somehow—like a 
white yacht, like a spotless clean tablecloth, like a new enormous 
drift of snow, God will spread out his garment and in it you will 
fnd out all about it and recognise these bits—Marie Lloyd, and 
the best wine from Italy, and song—Ho, ho, ho, Charles, don’t 
be afraid of soiling your lily-soul, but beware of fairy green! God 
is not very fond of heart-cold prayer, doesn’t like the pattern of 
Brussels carpets on children’s knees, but He does seem.somehow to 
like the lush joyful gilding you and I despised in many a church. 
He has, I must say, abominable taste—He IS the rest, the other 
you know, and hangs Blake’s pictures in absolute original and 
your unwricten poems and my undone deeds in his soul’s soul, 

~-bfit in thé cool of the evening He comes down and as like as not 
tenderly fingers the silver hearts they hang round the heart of His 
Son’s mother. The Holy Ghost smiles kindly. God is a very old 
man. Was that a cock-crow, Charles?” 

“No, John,” I answered, truthfully, “it was a motor horn i in 

` Piccadilly.” 

“Shall I hear a cock in this fat?” 

“As likely as not,” I said. “Sit still, there’s no sign of dawn yet. 
There is a'mews at the back of here, certain to keep hens.” 

“Certain to keep hens. Kept hawks once. I shan’t be seeing 
much more of you, Charles. Keep on—for God’s sake, go straight 
atit! Don’t tell lies. Anyhow, do what you want. The betting is 
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aly 3 to 1 against truth if you go that way. Do what you damn 
vell want. Your family and so on will have to know some day 
tat love cannot be stuck down like rouge on any single one face. 
Tyou have any it belongs to the lot of us. Like Marie Lloyd, like 
Caaplin too, Charlot-—-Charlie Chaplin—I’d give a lot to have 
tzrown a custard pie casually at Kitchener. It would have won the 
war. By Jove, it would, and God, when they shot me for treason, 
would have given me the D.S.O.” 

“Good heavens, Death has gone to your head, John,” I ex- 
cimed, full of joyfulness and as glad as ever I was in my life. 
“Death has turned your brain, old chap.” 

“I own I was a little elated, just a little, as if I had drunk two or 
tree glasses of something A1. I shall hear that cock crow?” 

“You told me just now you could hear the grass grow. Surely 
yau will hear that bird.” 

“The Holy Ghost comes rushing through my head at times and 
L aint a little. Henry Charles Mary, whoever you are dimly there, it 
tres me, but soon I shall not be tired any more. I shall be born again, 
Henry Charles Mary Philip—and many another—all, of course.” 

“You are wandering a little, John,” I said, tenderly. 

“A mere intimation—a half handful of suggestions you can 
recognise, but there is life and life and death and maybe anotlter. 
‘ercle of existence between ... I like that picture, Blake cut it ona 
wet afternoon, and since then how many lives has it entered, 
extered and begot—intimations of—waifs of the Holy Ghost, , 
inmortal .. . .” j 

I did not see him go. I did not know that he had gone until ' 
ræorning. I may have passed out of life for a while at his side. I-do 
rot remember his last words. He is the only ghost ever I saw. 
Couldn’t be frightened at his presence, some ghosts frighten by 
aksence, he did perhaps—I don’t know. Beyond me to unravel the 
stuff he talked; there was an infinite great deal more than he ever 
säd came behind his words, overflowed and swamped me. I swam 
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up to the surface, but those dark waters, though I swam, buoyed . 
up gloriously awhile, came over my head in a great dark tide 
again, and I had the sense to know I must drown amidst them 
somehow if ever I was to sail my ship over ’em from here to there, 
where the devil ever that is, even God doesn’t know, I bet you, 
but only the Holy Ghost, who is the one fellow in Heaven or 
earth that has moved over the face of those waters—intact. 


Romer Wilson—A Personal Note 
by ROBERT NICHOLS 


HE death at the early age of thirty-eight of Romer Wilson is a 
disaster of the first magnitude to English imaginative letters. She 
had in her more of genius and less of anything else than I have ever 
known in any other human being with the exception of Paul Claudel. 
As he is, so she was a mystic and an essentially religious genius, though 
not attached to any church, and anything but a Christian, in Claudel’s 
sense of the term. Her face, of singular beauty and rendered so vivid by 
_the-ght-behind it as to eclipse all others present, bore an extraordinary 
resemblance to that of Keats. The upper lip jutted forward in the same» 
eager, sensitive manner, the nose had the same fine line in profile, the 
nostrils seemed like his to breathe another air than ours and with a 
greater gust, the brow was as pure, the chin as delicate, and the great 
eyes had the same dark fervour, brilliance and depth. Romer Wilson’s 
hair, however, was dark, not chestnut; she had some inches more sta- 
ture than Keats and her slenderness made her appear tall. She talked 
wonderfully. Her speech was without drawing-room prettiness or 
studio conceits. It was elliptical, gnomic, the flight of a winged horse: 
it alit but to stamp the ground, to beat its plumes about the head of the 
casual, to wring from him—though that was not its purpose—an ex- 
clamation of delight and of dismay ere it soared aloft again. No talk 
seemed to afford her more enjoyment than talk about this or that 
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genius—Blake, Melville, Nietzsche, Emily Brontë, Keats, Shelley,, 
Goethe—and naturally, for had any of them walked into the room she 
vould in ten minutes have been parleying with the daimon of any one 
cf them as with her own. The great peculiarity of her talk about genius 
was that, save in the crassest cases, it had the effect of snatching the 
I-stener up, as with one stroke of the pinions, into that element wherein 
sich spirits abide, wherein she disported herself and wherein too he 
night disport could he but keep his seat or, better yet, greatly daring, 
fing himself between the wings of some passing spirit and wheel about 
t clash with her in joyful controversy. She was not, however, at all in- 
dined to be “intense”: her humour accompanied her to the heights and 
sne laughed, as Nietzsche has it Zarathustra laughed, with no grimace 
cf pain or loneliness—albeit her spirit had, I take it, experienced much 
pain and must often have been lonely. 

Her physical courage, as her last letters testify, was extraordinary 
end her moral courage so infectious that one left her presence more 
tian fortified, feeling positively cavalier. She was a very noble human 
Feing. f 
Her work has not yet received its due. I know she felt this, though I 
never heard her complain. She had the air of looking forward and, had 
pustice been done her, I have no doubt she would have clapped hands 
ever it as a child might over a bright bird its father has brought home 
znd which suddenly bursts into unexpected and beautiful song. Her 
hter work is a little clouded by illness, but one at least of these books, 
All Alone, a spiritual biography of Emily Bronte, is full of gerdus. 
‘Greatly to my disgust and, as I believe, to her sorrow, it was most 
shamefully ill-treated by the press which, by and large, exhibited little 
comprehension of the method and purpose of the work, and no appre- | 
hension whatever of its profound merits as a psychological study of a 
aature peculiarly difficult to penetrate. 

Of her other works, three stand out: two novels—Martin Schuler 
and The Death of Society—and one play, The Social Climbers. Martin 
Schuler is one of the few convincing portraits of 2 musical genius ex- 
cant. The Death of Society is the greatest hymn to love in English since 
Epipsychidion. In The Social Climbers Romer Wilson succeeds in doing 
what Bernard Shaw essayed to do in Heartbreak House—to take over 
zom Tchekov as playwright. While I admire tne Shavian attempt 
“alas! there is no real poet in G.B.S.), it reveals no more than a 
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provincial and English merit when compared to The Social Climbers: a 
work of remarkable depth and no little poetic beauty. 

To sum up—Romer Wilson seems to me to have had more im- 
agination than any young writer now alive in England. The more’s the 
pity that that imagination is so early extinguished, and while it was 
amongst us received so little recognition. 


Pastoral 


ET us for ever be at peace 

As walls and mountains are, 
Or as the ocean storms that cease 
When smoother tides would hold a star. 
We strove with shadows for so long, 
We sped our youth so fast, 
But now the bell has rung for evensong 
And sleep at last. 


How many frolics we have seen 
~~~ Who now shall frisk no more, 

And made pretence of budding green 
; When autumn ripened at the core. 

When wit was wanting, words were long 

And folly made reply; 

Now all our words are but good-night, our song 

A lullaby. 


ROBERT HILLYER 


VASUDEO B. METTA 


Western Civilisation 
An Oriental Point of View 


N the eyes of an Oriental, Western civilisation stands dis- 
tinguished from all Eastern cultures by the love of change, of 
war, and of individuality which colours its character. Love of 
change, in particular, glorified as the desire for progress, appears 
D obsess the Western mind. All changes wrought in political and _ 
=cial institutions, all remouldings of literary and artistic ideals, 
wnce they are established and can accordingly be regarded in 
wetrospect, are generally assumed—without question—to be steps 
torward. Progress and change being thus considered identical, it, 
5 difficult for the Westerner to detect steps which may be regarded 
zs retrogression. 

The destruction of feudalism, to take an cbvious instance, is 
aken without more ado to have been one move towards the ideal 

ociety. Now an Oriental naturally regards this change with less 
snthusiasm, since he has not, so to speak, participated in the 

” ascape and taken sides. He will argue that feudalism rested upon ` 

in elaborate system of duties and ranks, such as he himself is 
ased to, while the industrial society which has gradually emerged 
From the wreckage of feudalism, stresses in their place, rights and 
2qualities. He will refuse to admit that the change of outlook is 
necessarily for the better, and will maintain that it is by a general 
emphasis on duties and not by stressing rights that society is 
worked into harmony. 

Thisideal,which makes progress synonymous with change, has 
been definitely adopted among Western peoples—and not un- 
naturally. They are essentially materialistic. It is not a matter of 
dispute that at a certain stage of their history nations develop con- 
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tinuously from a material point of view. Material change, that is, 
becomes quite inevitably material progress. But morality and 
spirituality do not develop at an equal pace with material ad- 
vances. The modern West can truthfully claim to have done 
away with certain notorious evils of antiquity; for example, 
religious persecution, torture, and slavery. In their place, how- 
ever, other evils have arisen. Religious wars have given place to 
economic wars; domestic slavery has been superseded by factory 
slavery, which is only a slight improvement over the old; and 
moral and spiritual maladjustments relatively unknown in the past 
are prominent in modern society. Rather than call the process of 
change a general progress, the Oriental, unprejudiced in favour 
of change itself, would prefer to describe it as the transfiguration 
of certain vices. 

In the realm of art, Western love of change is shown with great 
clearness. The Westerner is amazingly restless in his search for 
beauty. In nature he has found a relatively permanent charm. The 
sun, moon, stars, hills, flowers, and animals have at all times 
attracted him, no less than they have attracted other races. But 
beside these objects of permanent natural beauty he has been un- 
able to place equally permanent canons of created beauty. 

--~Eastern peoples—and the idea is difficult for Westerners to 
appreciate—Aave found such permanent canons of beauty. Con- 
ventions, like those of costume, have been quite deliberately main- 
tained in the East because of their inherent and recognised beauty. 
Hindu women discovered the sari some three thousand years ago, 
and have remained faithful to it ever since. Similarly, in painting 
and architecture, there have been comparatively few changes in 
Far Eastern styles for over a thousand years. The canons of 
Indian architecture have remained untouched, save in detail, for 
many centuries. 

In literature the same contrast between East and West is to be 
observed. In the West, one has only to compare any three plays of 
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the moment—a society play, a crook play, and an “expression- 
Stic” production—with a Greek tragedy or an Elizabethan drama, 
in order to see how greatly the essentials of dramaturgy have 
changed without any noticeable benefit. In China and India, on 
che other hand, respect and reverence for the great national writers 
of the past still reigns; imitation of their styles has continued 
anbroken through the centuries. 

Although one may criticise the Westerner for a certain fickleness 
and restlessness in these matters, it must be admitted, neverthe- 
ess, that the ideal of progress, however inconvenient and ques- 
ion-begging, has one practical advantage: the Westerner is 
aaturally optimistic and free from despair. Hoping for better 
hings to come, and, indeed, assuming them, he does his best to 
realise his expectations through his own efforts. 

Love of war—the second distinguishing feature of the Western 

‘mind—is a more serious matter, since it manifests itself in con- 
-inual external and internal conflicts. It is true that Asiatic peoples 
rave had their external wars, but usually they have sprung from 
-he ambition of kings or military adventurers rather than from the 
dellicose nature of the populace. The people have been roused 
only by the presence of invaders. In Europe, on the other hand, 
the masses have been, and are still, extremely bellicose. This ex-- 
plains why they have made so much of their military men from 
pre-Christian times to the present day. The exploits of Alexander 
the Great, of Czsar, and of Napoleon have ‘been extolled in a 
manner which we can see to be disproportionate when the same, 
spirit of exaltation is brought down to the war-time semi-deifica- 
tion of Marshal von Hindenburg. The ancient Indians, however, 
did not consider the invasion of Alexander the Great worth 
recording in a single bool® The Chinese, subject as they have 
been to military races, have expressed in their long literature 
nothing but contempt for military men. And even so warlike a 
people as the Japanese have not, so far as I know, one poem in 
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praise of war. 

Oriental society has had the ideal of stability before it; conse- 
‘quently, Oriental communities have usually avoided those condi- 
tions and movements which give rise to internal or class warfare. 
Taking for granted that certain values are eternal and unquestion- 
able, Eastern peoples have refused to undertake the reform of 
. society on any other basis. Thus it is that in Hindu and Chinese 
communities the saints and men of learning have always been 
placed at the top of the ladder and the manual workers have been 
confined to the bottom. The law-givers and leaders of these com- 
_ munities upheld this arrangement, not through unreasonable pre- 
judice or lack of humanity, but because they felt that if civilisation 
is to remain more or less synonymous with culture, it should have 
physical labour as its base, and imagination, learning and wisdom 
at its apex. Money-making, it may be noted, came in a position 
between the two. 

Since Western society does not hold any series of values to be 
permanent—such would indeed be incompatible with the ideal of 
progress—class warfare is inevitable every time there is a shift in 
the balance of values. The class which cherishes and most strongly 
represents a new set of values is placed in conflict with those who 
defend an older set and are most threatened by its dissolution. 
Thus, from antiquity, class warfare reddens and disgraces the 

ages of Western history. In Greece, the slaves, in Rome all the 
depressed classes—slaves, plebeians and the landless—were 
pitted against the privileged classes. In the Middle Ages, kings, 
barons and people fought a series of triangular duels throughout 
Europe, By the time of the French Revolution, the bourgeoisie 
and proletariat had joined hands against monarchy and aristoc- 
racy. At present it is the proletariat against all comers; Labour 
attempts to crush the power of Capital, with ruthless disregard for 
the classes which lie between the two combatants. 

This class warfare, which exists permanently in the West, 
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Cesarism, or the much-abused despotisms of the East. The liberty 
of the individual is attacked and harassed in ways which vary from 
the all-important to the absurd. A compulsion, permanent in 
some countries and periodic in others, forces the citizen to join the 
army. Minor prohibitions extend to what he may eat or drink, 
between what hours he may buy and sell, and where he must 
register the births, marriages, and deaths which take place in his 
family. 

Western governments are not satisfied with merely imposing 
external constraints on their people; they interfere with their 

thoughts and beliefs as well. The democratic government of 
Athens condemned Socrates to death for teaching his doctrines to 
the youth of the city, and persecuted Anaxagoras, Aristotle, and 
other philosophers on similar grounds. In the Middle Ages—and 
up to the present day in some countries—the Jews of Europe had 
to suffer a general religious persecution. The Spanish Moors were 
expelled or extefminated by their compatriots as a genial tribute 
to their religious independence. The present situation in the 
United States scarcely needs emphasis. The law seeks to prevent 
men and women from drinking or even, in some cases, from smok- 
ing; the teachings of the theory of Evolution and the reading of 

“BocWRtcio are made misdemeanours in several parts of the coun- 
try. In the development of democracy the next logical step is 
socialism. ‘That the real liberty of the individual is not precisely 
increased under this régime, the greatest socialistic experiment— 
in Russia—feirly demonstrates. 

The famous despotic governments of the East have not, on the 
whole, interfered with the liberty of the subject so severely as the 
present democratic governments of the West. The individual has’ 
not been forced to fight, any more than to register his births, 
marriages and deaths. The Hindus and the Chinese, as we have 
already seen, were not imbued with any militaristic spirit; nor 
were they forced to absorb it in wartime, for peaceful work in 
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_; world. These two apart, Western peoples have not seen how the 
lesson applies to the group life; they have been as eclectic as 
children, striving to mix all kinds of contradictoryideals—intellect- 
ual, moral and spiritual—as a possible step in the progress to per- 
fection. Instead of a synthesis, therefore, the nations of the West 
are achieving a conglomeration of mutually antagonistic frag- 
ments. 

Modern civilisation in the West remains chaotic and inhar- 
monious largely because of its mixture of Greco-Roman and 
~ Christian ideals. The patriotism, prideand material joys ofa pagan 

life, which have come down in the classical tradition, are con- 
tinually jostling and pushing very different ideals—love of man- 
kind, humility, reverence for saintly men, and “the devotion to 
something afar from the sphere of our sorrow.” Christianity, as 
is not always remembered, is, by origin, an Eastern religion 
adapted with remarkable success to Western minds—and changed 
in the process. Is it too far-fetched to see in the present struggles 
within the Anglican community symptoms of a real incompati- 
bility, a real incapacity for further adaptation and compromise 
which will apply to the temporal as well as the spiritual life of 
-Western nations? If the i interpretation is correct, Western civilisa- 
tion may have to reverse much of its so-called “progress” before 
it can attain again to even a temporary unity. In the process of re- 
action, I believe a more searching inquiry is likely to be made into 
the ways in which the so-called stagnant civilisations of the East 
have maintained their equilibrium for so many centuries. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY YG 
Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence—Ill 


N the late spring of this year 1915 Lawrence moved to a little . 
ground-floor flat in the Vale of Health, No. 2 Byron Villas, 
which he furnished largely from the second-hand shops in the 
Camden Town Road and the Caledonian Market. He had been 
given a present of £10 to help him with his furnishing, and this he 
spent lavishly and luxuriously on a beautiful blue Persian rug, to 
which he gave a special name which I have forgotten for nef 
moment. Also he made a noble loose-cover for a second-hand 
settee—a piece of handiwork which impressed me greatly. But, 
athough he made the flat delightful, he did not like living there; 
mor, as far as I remember, did he ever like living in London. At 
Eyron Villas Katherine and I met several new friends, or new 
acquaintances, of Lawrence’s, towards whom we felt no par- 
tcular attraction; so it came about that the Lawrences came down 
to see us at 5 Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood, where we had now 
moved, more often than we went to see them. 

There we talked chiefly of our plan to escape from England, and 
cf our plan to begin a series of pamphlets. The plans were not ` 
notably consistent with one another, and since there appeared no 
lope of ‘ Rananim’ becoming more than a delightful dream, our 
cesire “to do something” crystallized towards the autumn, with 
Eoteliansky’s enthusiastic aid, into a leaflet announcing that we 
proposed to issue a sort of composite pamphlet to.be called The 
Signature, to which people were inyited to subscribe half-a-crown 
for half-a-dozen copies. Koteliansky had discovered a friendly 
Jewish printerin the Mile End Road who agreed to print 250 copies 
cf a 32 page pamphlet for five pounds; and we hoped to get £30 
ia subscriptions—enough for six numbers. I suppose we hoped 
t> get more, for we took a room off Red Lion Square as a sort of 
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office and meeting place at a few shillings a week. Our hopes were 
disappointed. We received about £15 in subscriptions, and our 
one or two meetings were attended by about a dozen persons. 
Sincé we could not give more than we got, the third number was 
the last. But those who kept their copies have no reason to repent 
of their investment. It would be very difficult to get a good set of 
The Signature for £10 to-day. 

For The Signature Lawrence wrote one of his finest and most 
elaborate essays—The Crown—and Katherine Mansfield two de- 
lightful stories, which received a certain modicum of appreciation 

„from one or two people. But I never met anyone, until I met Mr. 
Max Plowman fourteen years later, who would agree that The 
Crown belonged to Lawrence’s most significant work. It is, 
certainly, one of his most difficult pieces of writing; and when it 
first appeared I was bewildered by it. Nor am I surprised. It goes 
pretty deep into human experience, much deeper than I was then 
capable of following. To-day, I do not believe in the doctrine of 
The Crown, but I do believe I understand it. It seems to me now 
to tremble on the verge of profound truth, and to fall away. Ten 
years later, in 1925, Lawrence had it reprinted by an American 

. private press and declared in the preface that “it said what he 

“still believed.” 

Lawrence’s own account of the venture of The Signature, in the 
preface to tais volume, Reflections on the Death of a Porcupine 
(Centaur Press, Philadelphia), is coloured by subsequent happen- 
ings, and essentially inaccurate. But it is worth quoting, with a 
few interjected comments. 

“The Crown was written in 1915, when the war was 
already twelve months old, and had gone pretty deep. John 
Middleton Murry said to me: ‘Let us do something.’ 

“The doing consisted in starting a tiny monthly paper [it 
was fortnightly], which Murry called The Signature, and in 
having weekly meetings somewhere in London—I have now 
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slightly contemptuous aloofness at the feeble efforts of his friends, | 
isa figure of Lawrence’s imagination. He cannot be substantiated | 
as his letters of the period, if ever they are published in full, will 
amply show. 

The chief motive in this particular effort at ceases was, 
I chink, the desire which Lawrence undoubtedly felt in 1925, to 
dissociate himself from me. His account of The Signature and his - 
atitude towards it is quite remarkably false; but if it be reinter- 
preted as an account of his attitude towards The Adelphi, it is 
mainly true. He was throwing back his feelings cf 1925 into 1915. 
Psobably he was quite unconscious of what he was doing. L 

Anyhow, The Signature came to a quick end, and shortly after- 
wards Katherine’s brother was killed in France. She wanted to get 
oct of England. In November we went off to the South of France. 
I cisliked being out of England, and after a little while I returned 
to Hampstead. Meanwhile, in November, Lawrence was planning 
to depart for Florida, where an American friend of his possessed 
anestate. If he could find a place there to settle, we were to follow, 
and all of us “live on no money at all.” 

“Tf only it will,all end up happily,” he said, “like a song 
or a poem, and we live blithely by a big river, where there are. 
fish, and in the forest behind wild turkeys and quails: there - 
we make songs and poems and stories and dramas, in a vale 
of Avalon, in the Hesperides, among the Loves!” 

—awrence let his little flat and sold his furniture, though not 
the beautiful rug. On 4th December he was in hopes of sailing 
from Glasgow to Key West on 20th December. But a week later, 
when I returned to London, I was told that he could not get a 
passport, and that he was going to spend the Christmas with his 
sister Ada at Ripley. Anyhow, he had determined to leave London 
for good. Within a day or two more he had made up his mind to 
go -o Cornwall. 

At the New Year I went back to Katherine to Bandol, charged 
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with this message from Lawrence to her: 

“I want it now that we live together. When you come 
back, I want you and Murry to live with us, or near us, in 
unanimity: not these separations. Let us all live together and 
create a new world. If it is too difficult in England, because 
here all is destruction and dying and corruption, let us go 
away to Florida. But let us go together, several of us, as being 
of one spirit. Only let there be no personal obligation, no 
personal idea.” 

The Lawrences went first to the Beresford’s house at Porth- 
_cothan. There Lawrence fell seriously ill, and reached a nadir of 
“‘depression. He wrote that he had lost all faith whatever in 
humanity and in the future. The only hope was in the super- 
human, the miracle; and failing the miracle, he was finished. He 

- ended, ominously, by saying that he did not intend to accept this 
~ human life. It was foul muck. What had he to do with it? 

I say “ominously” now; but I was not then in a position to in- 
terpret the omen. It did not occur to me as a possibility that 
‘Lawrence, or any other man, should make a deliberate attempt to 
escape from accepting human life. To me the impasse seemed ab- 
solute. There was the horror and madness of the war which in 
-Qfi€’s soul onè must repudiate; but there it was. Nor God nor 
demon could undo the done. It was real, not a nightmare from 
which we should awaken. The fearful reality on the one side; on 
the other the individual soul which must repudiate it. What was 
to be done? There was nothing to be done, except to submit, to 
suffer and to go on suffering until something died within oneself 
—the something which suffered, and wept and could not be com- 
forted. Ultimately, the only thing to be done was to take the 
attitude which is expressed in the great prayer of Christ: “Never- 
theless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” And that was not an 
attitude that could be taken; it had to happen. It was a surrender, 
but it could not be a deliberate surrender; it had.to be wrung out 
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o: one by the sheer compulsion of the things that were. 

I am writing now out of whatever wisdom has come to me in 
te fifteen years which have followed since that winter of 1915-16. 
Ir. those days I knew nothing of it. What I was then is pretty 
faithfully revealed in the curious essay There was a little man... 
which was my contribution to The Signature; I was engaged, 
positively distraught, by a feverish struggle to keep my 
. personal consciousness alive against the horror of the war; I was 
' fighting against the death that threatened my “ego.” And Law- 
rence, as I now see the situation, was engaged in the same kind of 
struggle, though the form it took.was very different. Lawrence’ 
had conceived the idea of escaping from the intolerable suffering 
which the war inflicted upon his sensitive spirit, by divesting him- 
self of the spiritual consciousness altogether. He would sink back 
into a “mindless” existence, and put off altogether the condition of 
tkose 

to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 

It was, I think, at the beginning of this year 1916, only an idea, 
a dim possibility, in Lawrence’s mind; and I telieve he shrank 
from it. The alternative way of making existence endurable, z as it 
presented itself to him then, was to have Katherine Mansfitid - 
ard myself living together with him andF rieda; and that we should 
by a united effort create a little world in which we could maintain 
ourselves free from the contagion. It may appear a selfish plan; 
bat the alternative was some sort of madness, or so it seemed. 
Lawrence’s appeal to us was of a kind that we could not resist. It 
was made with all his amazing tenderness and deep affection. We 
tro were the only people remaining in his life, he said; he looked 
atthe rest across a grave. Would we come? The nervous strain had 
made him badly ill; he felt that if he went on caring, he would die. 
Tae earth seemed to be slipping under his feet. If we would 
promise to come, 'he would find a place for us all to live, some- 
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. where in Cornwall. He liked Cornwall, and did not want to leave 
jit it had a kind of pre-human magic. We could be happy to- 
~“ gether somehow there. 

The personal appeal was not to be resisted. Without it, I sup- 
pose, Katherine Mansfield and I would have stayed where we 
were, at Bandol. There,.for a few short months, we actually were 
happy; it was the only period of real happiness vouchsafed in our 
life together. It would have ended soon; it was bound to end. We 
had no right to it. It was stolen in the teeth of circumstance. And 
Lawrence’s unhappiness, more than anything else, awoke us to the . 
fact that it was stolen. He wrote joyfully to tell us that he had 

‘found a cottage near Zennor, with one for us beside it. We must 
return. We said good-bye to the tiny Villa Pauline with a pang, 
and returned. 

It was a cold, slaty grey day in early April when we arrived at 
St. Ives. Lawrence was on the platform. The white gulls wheeled 
about, crying desolately; and our hearts sank. We tried to be gay, 
not to disappoint Lawrence, as we drove out to the Tinners’ 
Arms at Zennor; but we felt like weeping. Our fairy-tale was over. 

We pulled ourselves together and set about furnishing the cot- 
tage > at Higher Tregerthen. Lawrence helped, as he always did. 

“Hé and I would march off together to Benny’s sale-room at St. 
Ives, where things were incredibly cheap. They needed to be, for 
we were all incredibly poor. I remember that I bought a wooden, 
bedstead for one shilling, and a half-dozen chairs for eighteen 
pence apiece. These last, for some reason, I painted a dull funereal 
black. Lawrence and Frieda, and even Katherine, were rather 
astonished at this outburst, and stood watching with a sort of 

mild dismay while I stolidly blackened the chairs on the grass 

between our cottages. It did not seem at all funny to me. A dead 

and lustreless black seemed to me an eminently appropaae 
colour just then. 


From the beginning the caperent was a failure. There were 
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wonderful moments of happiness; but they were seldom. We fel. 
beck into a depression from which it seemed impossible to escape 
Katherine was very unhappy, and conceived a hatred of Cornwal 
that lasted for the rest of her life. And Lawrence, at times, wa: 
positively terrifying: a paroxysm of black rage would sweep dowr 
uzon him, and leave us trembling and aghast. Sometimes he hatec 
me to the point of frenzy. One night it became a kind of delirium 
and I heard him crying out from his bedroom next door: “Jacl 
is killing me.” I was bewildered, and terrified; more bewildered 
and really more terrified, when the next day Lawrence would be 
k-nder and more affectionate than ever towards me. Life began tc 
be an awful phantasmagoria. We tried to blot out these blacl 
visitations from our memory, and to behave as though notiting 
had happened. But people living in the intimate relation in whicl 
we were living could not go on pretending. Katherine and I wouk 
talk things over, and wonder what was the matter. Was Lawrenc 
really going mad? It belonged to the hopelessness of the situatior 
that neither of us dared to ask him point-blank what was thi 
matter? 

A very great deal was the matter, of which we were totally 
ignorant. And it was as well that we were ignorant, for we coulc 
have done nothing to help. His desperate struggle was completely 
o.itside the range of our experience; and his idea of escape from i 
completely beyond our imagination. Some partial record of wha 
was actually happening in him will be found in the chapter o 
F-angaroo called “The Nightmare”; but it is very partial. Th: 
lepse into the mindless world which he there describes was upor 
him now like a temptation. Half he wanted to resist it, half hi 
dsired to succumb. The real function of Katherine and mysel 
was to help him resist it, but at other moments he wanted me t 
go with him. And all this was never formulated, never openly 
expressed between us. He wanted me to swear to be his “blood. 
brother,” and there was'to be some sort of sacrament between us 
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| I said, perhaps rather childishly but with perfect sincerity, that I 
į thought I was his “‘blood-brother,” and I did not see the need of 
any kind of sacrament. “If I love you, and you know I love you, 
isn’t that enough?” No, it was not enough: there ought to be 
some mingling of our blood, so that neither of us could go back 
on it. For some cause cr other, I was half-frightened, half-repelled, 
and I suppose my shrinking away was manifest. He suddenly © 
turned on me with fury: “I hate your love, I kate it. You’re an 
obscene bug, sucking my life away.” The vindictiveness with 
which he said it made me almost physically sick. But the words 
.. were burnt into my brain. 
' Now, I was scared and utterly out of my depth. The only thing 
to do was to go away. Katherine had long been anxious to go; she 
had been miserable ever since she returned from France. We told 
Lawrence that it was too cold and bleak for us, and that we wanted 
to live on the south side of Cornwall. He was rather glum, and so 
were we. I went across and found a cottage at Mylor near Fal- 
mouth, while Katherine went for a little while to London. 
Lawrence helped me to pack our bits of furniture on the cart. We 
were very silent, and very sad. Before I rode off on my bicycle, 
he said he would come to see us very soon. In a fortnight or so he 
“did. There is a little picture of him in one of Katherine’s letters of 
June 1916. 

Lawrence has gone home again. We walked with him as 
far as the ferry and away he sailed in a little open boat pulled 
by an old, old man. Lawrence wore a broad white linen hat 
and he carried a rucksack on his back. He looked rather as 
though the people of Falmouth had cried to him as the 
Macedonians did to Paul and he was on his way over to 
help them. 

That was a good time, and the bad time at Higher Tregerthen 
seemed then like a bad dream. A little while afterwards he came 
again with Frieda, and once more we were happy, although we 
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nearly drowned ourselves in a small boat. But from this time for- , 
ward we were conscious of a certain hostility. It was not a personal 
hostility: as persons we were very fond of each other still. But I 
was now vaguely aware that we represented different principles 
ard were bound to go different paths, and I think Lawrence was 
acutely aware of it. 


(To be continued) 


Imagination 


THINK a stone 
Has in its heart a singing tone 
Of quiet sea. 
Waves have worn it smooth for me. 


And in a grain a ey 
Of seed, I hear a singing rain 

And creeping things; 
A garden of how many Springs? 


ROBERT CHALMERS-HUNT 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 


Readers are invited to contribute to these pages very brief comments, criticisms 

and items of news that may be of specific interest to The Adelphi. The Forum 

exists to provide a medium of exchange between those who look on differing 
pictures with the same eye. 


The Devil and “The Adelphi” 


R. PLOWMAN”, observed the Devil, peeping over my 

shoulder as I read the October Adelphi, “is of opinion that 
Freud’s discoveries, when rightly used, will lead to ‘widening 
chambers of delight’; and in the editorial notes, I see, The Adelphi 
says it will dig deep into life, for the great treasure that is to be 
found there. Very good. But every chamber widening to delight 
implies a chamber deepening to horror; and the deeper you dig 
for treasure, the deeper you yourself go; and you must expect dirt. 
When I say dirt, I mean dirt; and you mustn’t be too squeamish 
about eating some of it. 

“In other words, depth and sublimity go together, like lifeand 
death, and you can’t have one without the other. Don’t allow 
yourself t to think it’s a simple matter, and, above all (he dug me in 

Me Tbs) let us sometimes return for a breather to mundane levels, 
and let us, with—or better still, without—apologies to Goethe 
and Mr. de Selincourt, be sometimes positively irreverent. A little 
cynicism from time to time is nice—in my own language, which 
you probably don’t understand, I should call it ‘nice-nasty’—and 
if you are cut for a sense of reality it must include the Nice-Nasty 
as well as the Horrible-Sublime of my friends Plowman andFreud. 
Otherwise you fall into the Ridiculous . . .” 

Here he broke off his devil-gibberish and faded away in a 
flippant little titter, leaving me with such a sense of outrage as the 
reader can well imagine. It seems safer, though, to pass on what he 
said, because I believe in always giving him his due. A. D. 


Rizo: The Lost Art of Elegy 


N all the pages of horror, excitement and grief (illustrated 

with sinister and pathetic photographs) which were offered 

to the newspaper-reading public, between the catastrophic Sunday 

5ta October and the solemn celebration of the Saturday following, 
siagularly little verse seems to have been published. 

There was a time, I believe, when every morning paper would 
heve had its full-page, black-bordered lyric tribute. Is the public, 
in this business-and-machine age, less interested in poetry? Or is it 
orly more sincere in its blunt disregard of verse? Have we no 
pcets sufficiently sympathetic? Or is there lacking an effective de- 
mand for the consolations of the Muses? i 

Of the daily papers that came under my eye, the only one 
waich printed comment in verse upon the tragedy was the Daily 
Telegraph, living up to its reputation for a culture somewhat old- 
fashioned. It was a relief, amid the floods of commercialised 
emotionalism and the real horror of the event, to be reminded that 

` “z death so noble” is its own best consolation. 
“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, _ 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, TE 
And what may quiet us. . . .” 
And when I read out (from the newspaper did Friday, roth 
Oztober) Milton’s account of that earlier hero’s homecoming 
“sith silent obsequy,” and of the proposed monument— 
“Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 
And from his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchless valour and adventures high,” 
I was not disappointed, but thrilled, to find that my audience of 
young barbarians acclaimed it as the exactly appropriate message; _ 
ard that Milton can still speak to the twentieth century: for the 
boys were astonished to learn that the verses had been penned _ 
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more than a day or two earlier. 

In the Telegraph’s next issue I turned gaii to the “ R.ro1 
Sonnet ” announced on the front page. Waiving my pedantic ob- 
jection to its rhyme-scheme and construction as being emphati- 
cally not those of a sonnet, I read once and again the fourteen 
lines under the banal title “Ad Astra.” And I decided that perhaps 
it was as well that there was little commemorative verse published 
now-a-days. For the more I pondered over the high-sounding 
phrases, the more bewildered I was to discover what the author 
meant, and if he believed what he said. Mr. Noyes had had the 
idea that to the grave (and beyond?) is a journey further than to 
Egypt or India. But he had so overloaded his expression of this 
idea with talk of “man’s unslayable soul,” “the body’s clocked 
machine,” and Shakespearian reminiscences of the furious winter’s 
rages, that in the end he confused the wings of thought with the 
wings of death. 

One can only hope that few people were beguiled by Mr. 
Noyes’ pretentious rhetoric into believing that this was poetry; 
and be grateful that the Poet Laureate, following his illustrious 
predecessor’s example, has kept a dignified silence. 

A. C. HARRISON 


“—— 


pee ena 


Thinking in Pose 


O live successfully is to have the art of controlling and 

selecting stimuli, and combining and translating them into 
the least wasteful thought and action. It is a knowledge only 
successful when it is mainly sub-conscious. The alert interference 
of the intellect is too clumsy and fatiguing to be very effective. 
That can be a brake on sub-conscious ignorance and a pointer to 
sub-conscious wisdom but hardly more. As such it should swing 
round to danger whenever we become too dependent on a 
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particular sort of stimulation, or on one kind of expression. We 
bzcome easily dependent on books. Our minds are inflamed to 
activity by someone else’s thought when it comes to us in a book, 
amd yet remain comatose before the same material which moved 
tke writer of it. When we feel mentally vigorous we read a book. 
After reading many books we are moved to write about them, 
and here begins another disastrous dependence. 

It is good to think, and then to write; for the discipline of words 
d spels many vacuous thoughts andstraightens the backs of others. 
Eut it is harmful to be able to think only with a pen in one’s 
hand, to find that one’s opinions do not crystallise until they are 
written down, and that the necessities of a final paragraph flog: 
the thought into producing a conclusion. Between thought and 
the written expression of it goes on a continual conflict. The need 
o7 language is to be flowing, progressive, and above all com- 
municative,and to these ends it has habitual and invariable forms; 
the need of thought is only to get somewhere, to a solution or a 
conclusion, to enable a mind floundering in perplexity to arrive 
sefely at some belief. Stages and order do not matter: it will 
plunge back forty years without apology to find a parallel in- 
stance, start off on quite a different track without transition, or 
leap a hurdle by an act of intuition and leave no record of the 
way it came. The two procebses thus in condict are mutually 
corrective: the result is good. But if one thinks only as one is 
yriting, thought while still in the malleable stage tends to take 
tae shape of those forms and devices necessary to language. We 
get opinions paradoxical and antithetical, beliefs which are over- 
fhows of different sentimental reactions easily concreting in a 
colourful phrase, but in strict logic cancelling out. It is very good 
fan if the writer is highly-skilled, but very far from being the real 
taing. Thought has become an ornament of expression. _ 

When this fault is allied to another pernicious dependence, that 
cf pose, we get the sort of thing Shaw, Mencken, and Chesterton 
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turn out in their worst moments. Pose is an excellent device for 
making a man’s talents everywhere and consistently recognisable. 
It has the virtue of an advertising slogan, or of a Dickens charac- 
ter. But again it has’ the effect of leading a writer to forget his 
purpose as a seeker after truth in the more usual and amusing one 
of “being me.” Perhaps there would be no harm in being them- 
selves on all these numerous occasions if they really were success- 
ful in the effort. Too often they merely live up to a first hasty 
sketch of themselves, a caricature which could not possibly re-act 
with such automatic certainty to all the chances and changes of a 
full life were it not widely out of drawing, missing in its broad 

~ lines many of the true and most important lineaments of the real 
man who agilely continues to live within its confines. 

The popularity of this sort of thing is due to our extraordinary 
appetite for knowledge which is personal and, therefore, pre- 
digested. We would rather a man even pretend to be himself, 
and give his knowledge some tincture of personality, than that he 
should become a tin mouthpiece for cold formule. Axioms which 
do not instantly relate themselves te-a living purpose had better 
not be made. When we write that “to live successfully is to have the — 
art of controlling and selecting stimuli, and combining and trans- 

- living them into the least wasteful thought and action,” we have 
served up the corpse of a truth to an anatomist’s dissecting-table. 
- Who shall show us the living thought, the glowing thing men can 
liveby? Life is impelled and irritated by dead material; it flows and ` 


communicates only in ti ich is alive. 
nly in tissue which is aliv JACK COMMON 


_ Lhe Nostalgia of the Past 


R. T. S. ELIOT is one of the most interesting thinkers of 
the present age, so it is without apology, albeit with 
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diffidence, that I offer a comment upon two reviews he wrote in 
axecent number of The Criterion. 

In one he discussed Baudelaire, in the other he criticised Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s book God. Of Baudelaire he said that he 
possessed a “sense of his age” and was important, like Goethe 
aad Keats, as a “human prototype of new experience.” Of Mr. 
Murry he said that he had a remarkable understanding of Catho- 
lizism and added: “it may seem that he understands Catholicism 
batter than he understands his own philosophy.” His, objections 
to Mr. Murry’s own philosophy were based cn its use of bio- 
logical metaphor, such as organism, significant variation, emer- 
gence, biological unity of life. This terminology, Mr. Eliot says, 
fails to evoke the right “response” in his breast. To anyone who 
is familiar with Mr. Murry’s recent work it will not be surprising 
that a critic who can on one page say that Keats and Goethe are 
inportant as human prototypes of new experience should have 
d fliculty, on another page, in finding consistent grounds for 
d sagreement with Mr. Murry’s philosophy, and be forced to base 
h s criticism on a mere distaste for biological metaphor. 

“If we are out of tune with our generation,” said Mr. Eliot, 

“ave cannot assent, not because we find the philosophy unreason- 
able or out of joint with the facts, but because it is meaningless To- 
us.” But this statement begs the question whether it is possible 
really to be out of tune with one’s generation. Most of us know 
what it is like to feel out of tune with our generation. But, collec- 
tively, we are our generation; and the intensity of our pain at 
feeling out of tune with it is perhaps a measure of the vitality of 
tre Whole of which our lives are living parts. We suspect that Mr. 
E.iot has a deeper reason, beneath his distrust of biological meta- 
phor, for finding Mr. Murry’s philosophy meaningless (although, 
apparently, not unreasonable or out of joint with the facts). The 
dstrust must be the effect of a deeper cause. We suspect that Mr. 
E iot has identified himself with an unreal, static Whole which 
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can seem real only to those whose consciousness has turned back 
into the past. Mr. Murry’s Metabiology, like General Smuts’ 
Holism and Mr. Waldo Frank’s Sense of the Whole, is a product 
of the modern consciousness and involves the acceptance of one- 
self as a part of the universe that is. 

The modern consciousness works towards a cosmology which 
shall be as adequate for the 2oth century as was that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas for the age of Dante. And anyone who objects to its 
workings on the ground that they are uncouth and primitive, 
instead of helping to improve them, must be suspected of having 
fallen victim to the nostalgia of the past. The wisdom of the past 
may be perfect, and its core may be eternally valid; but the very 
fact that it is clothed in a final form makes it inevitable that the 
form should be broken and perfected afresh. The task may seem 
hazardous and desperate, but to refuse it is, in the words of Mr. 
Waldo Frank, to “prefer neat endings to untidy beginnings” and 
to become out of sympathy with the life of which one is a part. 
Perhaps, however, it is an inevitable factor in the turmoil and 
agony of life’s perennial self-renewal thatsome of theacutest minds 
of every age should fall victim to their own critical faculties and 

and their just condemnation of spurious strivings (such as, 

“aati age, the cheap scientific optimism of “evolutionary” and 
“glandular” short cuts to super-humanity) into a general con- 
demnation of a// modern effort: thus leaving themselves only the 
hopeless alternative of trying to impose the crystallised forms of 
the past upon the fluid genius of tig present. 

R. R. 


Disused Mine 


OU’LL find no easy beauty! Wrench 
The clinging tendrils out, and flench 
Soft years of living: brave the scar 
Of death, life’s one grim commissar. 


On slate or slag-strewn heritage, 
Clay gullies in the mountains, rage 
Intolerant winter’s peril, storm, 

In torrent of rain, to rend, reform. 


By this our fathers’ known disgrace, 
Whimper no more for summer, face 
Full west the autumn storm, nor shirk 
Ugliness, human handiwork. 


But scorch the black and blistered paint, 
Eradicate the living taint; 

Dig deep foundations, build on hills 

Of solid rock, slim miracles. -~ 


Bleak facts have beauty yet to find, 
Compel a rectitude of mind; 
Alone in living act surprise 
Clear logic, naked to the skies! 
MICHAEL ROBERTS 


THE-DRAMA 
The Drama, the War, and Woman 


PLAY. A war play. And a war play by a woman. (The Searcher: 
A War Play. By Velona Pilcher. Heinemann. 6s). First, then, 
as a play. Taken at its simplest it is eight scenes in an evacuation 
hospital near the Front during the last war. The body of each scene 
is stark reality: pain, pathos, brutality, cheerfulness (forced), jokes 
without humour, laughter with no joy in it, coarseness, bestiality, 
childish delights (over nothing), shattered nerves. And fact for fact 
A against a background of all the noises of war. For characters: a C.O., 
a Sergeant, a Corporal, a Hospital Staff, wounded soldiers—and a 
Nurse. Types rather than people; but such that in parts of people they 
have their counterparts. And the events are as simple. 

An offensive is about to begin. The ward is ready. The C.O. issues 
his instructions, giving the Nurse her job: to search out the particulars 
of those reported missing: to write letters for the wounded: to give 
general aid and comfort to all—except the enemy, of course. Those are 
his orders; and in war all orders must be obeyed. But not that one, she 
says. Scene Two: alone in the Cinema Hut. She reads a letter frém her 
son, fighting elsewhere. She broods upon the War. From noises heard 
we know the killing has begun. Scene Three: the ward is full. She is 

daing-her job. Scene Four: letters are being censored. Her first 
dilémma: shall she or not destroy a letter telling ofan enemy’s gallantry, 
self-sacrifice? She burns it. Scene Five: the offensive has succeeded. A 
darice to celebrate it. Outside in the rain she is watching, brooding. 
Scéne Six: a cinema-show for the wounded. Then she writes a letter to 
he son to tell him the truth of war. Her second dilemma: shall she 
serid it? She writes another. Scene Seven: a hospital train. Her last 
: shall she give an enemy a drink? She doesn’t. Scene Eight: 
ng the crosses where the dead are lying and poppies grow. The 
n rises. She desires only death. 
simple little play of realism and irony—sometimes tender, some- 
es strong and brutal. But, unfortunately, that is not all. It wants to 
more, much more: a drama. It would derive its purpose from those 
o gave the very word drama its meaning: the Greeks. So its central 
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azure is human with human woes and passions, but of such stature 
zad heroic speech that they would seem to be of the gods. Yet it is 
acodern—in the extremest sense, modern. Each scene elaborated and 
c-rer-elaborated with every expressionist trick, every mechanical 
c=vice. It can have no existence apart from a stage-craft and a technique 
c” acting invented last week—or perhaps to be invented next. It is 
tie that it is written for reading, and written with such vitality and 
staggering skill that we do not need the production to be shattered by 
it For, as far as stage-craft and stage-action can go to create a synthetic 
rood, it is staggering. But never can we forget that we’re in a theatre: 
rut for one moment can we feel or imagine that we're in the presence of 
l =, nature, God. The rain is cinema light: the wird a noise from be- 
reath: the moon an electric glow. And we never cease to know it. And j 
t= characters move against it with gestures of puppet-show or ballet, 
acd their words come to us as if shot from the canncn’s mouth. 

“Drama is the movement of the soul in relation to other souls, to God, 
amd to all things. And expressionism in the theatre (however well done) 
is the play-writer’s device when drama has failed. So drop it out. But 
inthis case what's left? Well, a good deal, it happens: the figure of the 
Szarcher, a tragic human figure, this Red Cross Nurse whose job it is to 
search out the particulars of the missing who are dead. And her own 
h-sband is dead, and all her sons but one. And she knows the truth 
aout them; that they failed her and shamed her Ly their death. Yet 
ske cannot act on the truth she knows—is defeated by the machine at 
every turn: not by the machine that is the C.O., the Sergeant, the~ 
C+-rporal, and the barrage without, but by the machine which is 
sl within herself, till she is driven by the shame of her defeat; to 
he only in death. And were she only this, nakedly revealed, ther’ à 
b=no more to say. But she ‘is also a heroic figure, speaking heri 
sciloquies, clogging down the stage (with marvellous effect, b 
sæ) in the buskin-boots of high tragedy and with the face of a tra 
ræk. i 

Sut does this get us any further? Again I would say it does 
Bezides, it is surprising that it should have been allcwed to intrud 
_ mch. Throughout there is a full wholesome sense of the body and 
jo in it. But all these angularities, puppet-motions ard grotesqueries 
wat have they to do with the challenge of a body in revolt, or 
gesture of a woman in grief? And the soliloquies the same. They 
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better, but no different. They have great formal beauty. They may be 
a song, ard spoken dance. But drama is something more than 
e. And they spare us when we should not be spared. When from 
tke depth of her revolt she asks: “How should any woman bereaved 
brag about her silly little shooting boys?” that is enough. It is drama, 
revelation. The heroic speech before and after it only save us from its 
barb. And everywhere it is the human speech that strikes deepest. 
As when, having burnt the letter that tells her one remaining son the 
trath, she sits down and writes him cheerfully: “Of course you’ll 
get ihrough all right, though this may find you in hospital with 
axcritch or two... . 
Which brings us to the middle of the fact that it’s a war play. After 
al. its what’s in it that matters. What odds the technique of presenta- 
tien D long as the vision is not impaired by it? But is this a vision of the 
war, br even of a woman’s part in it? I am quite sure that it is not. It is 
nct lfe, so it can’t be. For the war, whatever it was, was still a part of 
life: iot a hiatus of horror, not a nightmare. Or if it was, there was 
stil aregion where the soul was cognisant of it: within the nightmare 
wes dill the dreamer. The Searcher says as much in one of her solilo- 
qieg “I proclaim that there is ardour even in agony, there is a kind of 
ecstay in all experience.” And that is the only basis from which the 
draratic truth of the war can be revealed. But this drama turns from 
the dght. Its expressionism and its poetry are that evasion. Strip it of its 
art ad it becomes almost propaganda. A peace play: a play with a 
Dee moral” 
` k preaches peace on earth. But there can be no peace on earth, ever. 
Wren heaven has come, yes. But that is different. On earth man must 
fight—it is one of the essential human attitudes. I don’t mean to say it 
need be with rifle and bayonet. He may fight as Jesus did with the 
terrble anger that casts out devils, or as Saint Francis with unrelenting 
forgivenees—perhaps the cruellest weapon of all. But fight he must. 
Anc fight to £i//—the higher killing the lower till they can meet equal 
in Heaven. But in thej war (as a war) there was no life and death issue 
like this. When there is, man fights with a shout of courage and kills 
in the strength of hate; but in the war the shout rose before the courage, 
the sommand came before the hate. It was madness, fear-inspired, a 
macness no peace-propaganda can do anything to prevent. For it is 
alwzys with us. It is as much in the prosperity, complacence, and ravag- 
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iag hollowness of now as in the insensate slaughter of then. And tne 
very act of preaching peace is part of it. Fear-inspired. f 
But I said a/most propaganda. This play is always too distinguished 
to be altogether that. Among the soliloquies at the end (and the soZl- 
oquies, if nothing else,are a fury of passionate thought) is a lamentation 
of the vanity of the war, and a prophecy of the vanity of the peace to 
follow. Nor is that all. Beneath the events that pass before us seene 
after scene, palpitating alive through all the mechanical violence >f 
underscored effects, is a tenderness of ironic pity that, were it freed “ran 
unnaturalness and preciosity, would be heart-rending in its poignancy. 
< And it is this play within the play which is, to me, the real achievenent. 
There, unwittingly, the war is shown mad in its madness: pitab-e, 
-ronic, as all madness is—like a poet gibbering, or a woman pregnent _ 
without child. That is its vision. It is a mother’s vision of a nuse-y 
zone insane. And it is by this, in spite of its man-made form, it: ann- 
Ditiousness, its manner, its hard un-fluid dialogue, its man-inventedje~i- 
zes, its very words reflective of man-created speech, that we are braight 
ap with a sudden jolt to realise that it is written by a woman. ButwEat 
has woman to do with drama? And what has woman to do withwer? 
To make possible the one: to prevent the other. Obviously. But iow? 
Not by propaganda. Not by votes or laws or leagues. Nor by all wires 
saying to all husbands: “You shan’t go!” Nor by all mothers callirg:to 
their sons: “Come home!” Nor by flotillas of wild women flying desn 
between their fighting men and shouting: “Shoot!” None of these. “ot 
by violence. But by being—women. And what does that mean: If. 
women were women would men make wars? If men knew the peace | 
that is beyond war and peace would they fight to order for what taey 
do not know? Then what does being a woman mean? Does it mean 
writing drama, for example? Can she write drama? Dare one ask? She 
can speak, sing, dance, pray. She can shape and decorate. She can krow 
and understand. She can pity, she can love, she can bless. But cansshe 
do all these round the germ of man’s unformulable faith? Can ‘he? 
Can a man bear child? Then what? This searcher, mother of many sens, 
chis searcher who searches out the dead, why does she find no o-her 
hope than death? Why? All questions. But they’re answered by the 
asking. To answer them otherwise one would have to turn (as always) 
to another drama—the drama of the dramatist. And (as always) »nce 
there all criticism would cease. G. B. EDWARDS 


REVIEWS 


Essays in Understanding 


DISCOVERIES. By John Middleton Murry. ‘Travellers’ Library (Cape) 
35. 6d. 
STUDIES IN KEATS: By John Middleton Murry (Oxford University 
Press) 7s. 6d. 
RITICISM is a comparative study in which one art may some- 
times be profitably illustrated by another. Among painters I 
. „think of Chardin in connection with Mr. Middleton Murry. He has the 
same simple sincerity, the same reverence for common things, the same 
quiet depth of feeling, the same preference for low tones, the same in- 
sistence upon what Blake called “the hard, wiry, bounding line,” the 
same avoidance of sensationalism and rhetoric. 

Chardin was a religious painter in the sense in which G. F. Watts and 
Lord Leighton were irreligious painters. And Mr. Murry is a religious 
writer in the sense in which Mr. Belloc, Father Knox and Mr. James 

‘Douglas are irreligious writers. Le style c'est Phomme. Depth of sin- 
cerity is what makes men religious—that and nothing else. Religion is 
the goal of every line of thought sincerely pursued, just as it is the in- 
evitable experience of every event fully comprehended. But to reach 
the fal we have to take every step along the line: we have to accept 
the whole mezning of any experience. People who have hopped into or 
hopped on to a religion are people who have fled from their fears into 
a City of Retuge—-which they habitually advertise as the Celestial 
City. That destination takes longer to reach, as Bunyan’s pilgrim knew. 

The taint of “religion” has become so unpleasant in many people’s 
minds that perhaps one does a fine literary critic disservice in describing 
him as “religious.” Anyway, it is precisely those who dislike the taint 
who should read Discoveries. I know of nothing comparable with it in 
literary criticism to-day. It contains the sober evaluations of a widely 
informed, even learned mind. It is beautifully written, in that it is “the 
complete and coherent utterance of a man who feels and sees and thinks 
clearly and is convinced that his feeling and vision and thought is 
worth utterance.” Each essay fulfils its author’s intent in being “the 
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edventures of a man’s soul among books,” and surpasses that intention 
Fy adventuring deeply into the souls of those who wrote the books. 
"The discoveries are not the usual discoveries of the modern essayist— 
of mare’s nests facetiously disguised—but are genuine and personal 
discoveries, of purpose, felicity and meaning, which reveal different 
espects of truth.as it appears in great work. They are discoveries that 
Bave not been made by others, and they range from a most intimate 
discovery about Shakespeare’s “Phoenix and Turtle” to wide countries 
in the mind, like the essay on the significance of Russian literature. 

The additions made to this book, since it first dppeared in 1924, are 
essays on Gogol, John Clare, Melville, and American Poetry. Of these, 
“hat on Melville shows Mr. Murry’s extreme sensibility and his capacity . 
Zor independent thought; the study of American Poetry, his fine dis-' 
crimination; and that of Clare, a sense of pity that is like suffused light 
on an evening cloud. 

Studies in Keats is an indispensable book to those who value Mr. 
Murry’s Keats and Shakespeare, for it fills certain gaps in the earlier 
study, though it may be read without regard to that extraordinary work. 
Particularly valuable is Mr. Murry’s analysis of “Endymion.” The soul 
of Keats in Elysium will find comfort in the thought that a critic should 
ive on this earth who could enter so fully into tae fellowship of-his 
sufferings. Mr. Murry has intuitive and at the same time rational under- 
standing. The manner in which he is able to interpret the experience of 
zhis poet is best illustrated by the way in which he traces the history of 
the sonnet “On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” where -his 
Denetration is quite uncanny: incidents, phrases, Keats’ changes o: 
domicile, even the weather, all fall into a psychological pattern anc 
mark a progression of thought and feeling which is traced, step by 
step, till the emergence of the actual sonnet becomes almost a com- 
pelled event. And this is conveyed without stress of probability, or any 
kind of excursion into theoretic persuasion. Indeed, the whole book isa 
rare example of the service which a profound psychological knowledge 
can be to what is yet strict literary criticism. To the end, Keats the poet 
remains, not disintegrated by analysis, nor intellectualised into a poetic 
cypher, but better known both in his likeness and in his unlikeness to 
ourselves. His poetry is not tolerated or palliated by distinctions, of 
dubious honesty, that create an intellectual no-man’s-land between 
“poetic assent” and “philosophic belief”—distinctions that elevate the 
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symbol into the object of worship while they dissolve the word and its 

dea into vocalising sounds. Mr. Murry, happily, does not handle his 
loves after thet fashion. But he understands Keats as a gardener under- 
stands a rose that has grown under his eye, and loves him as only one 
who is willing to face the fact that human beauty flowers above a bed 
of anguish, can love Keats. 

The secret of Mr. Murry’s success lies in his absolute sincerity. To 
care deeply is the beginning of all criticism. The history of criticism 
shows that all manner of sins shall be forgiven those capable of this 
caring——which, of course, may be positive or negative so long as it is 
deep. It was because Matthew Arnold really cared that his criticism 
stands. It is because Mr. Lytton Strachey does not really care that his 

\ criticism, as such, has already perished. Literature is “proved upon the 
pulses.” To feel the power of greatness we must submit to greatness. 
To know anything of the value of a masterpiece we must be able to 
sense the experience that went to its making. However objective our 
final criticism, we must be able to suffer and enjoy the emotions a work 
of art embodies before we can even be vitally aware of what is embodied. 

Mr. Murry’s criticism distinguishes itself from the criticism of the 
day chiefly by being an adventure of the soul, a delivery of himself up 
to the test all great literature makes of those capable of its appreciation. 
His concern is to discover the essential nature of the poet’s experience, 
believing that this discovery willfshow how the intensification of con- 
sciousness achieves spiritual beatity. He approaches poetry with the 
reverence and humility of a devout believer about to partake of a 
sacrament. He really believes in “the holiness of the heart’s affections”; 
and where they have found perfect utterance in the highest form of 
expression, there he finds something which possesses in itself the 
absolute nature of Truth. 

So, like a communicant, he takes upon himself the nature of his sub- 
ject. That was the inwardness of his Life of Jesus. It derived its chief 
value from an impassioned desire for objective truth coupled with an 
intense personal subjectivity. His study of Keats is not different. To 
those whose love of a poet has never ranged much above an intellectual 
preference, the whole vicariously imaginative process will appear sub- 
jective and egotistic. To those who believe that analysis can explain the 
mystery of a poet’s nature, Mr. Murry’s creative synthesis will be 
mystical metaphysics: all they require to account for Keats are the usual 
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Eels of æstheticism and psycho-analysis. But to those who know tha; 
= poet’s achievement is a landmark of human consciousness, standing 
kgh above wind-swept sensibility—a mark to which all men who 
value blessedness would attain—Mr. Murry will seem like a guide re- 
«lscovering footsteps once cut on a perilous mountain side. 

MAX PLOWMAN 


Neo-Thomist 


EN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By Jacques Maritain (Sheed & 
Ward) 8s. 6d. l 
CCORDING to M. Jacques Maritain, the well-known Catholic 

apologist, mankind is capable of knowledge and understanding 

+ two ways—reason and revelation. For him philosophy is the 

supreme achievement of reason; whereas primitive man who has as 

=et no philosophy is none the less in possession of some elementary 
xuths which have been derived “in part from that wholly spontaneous 
and instinctive exercise of reason which we call common sense, but 
above all from primitive tradition.” As regards this last he says that 

_tis “a very reasonable conjecture that the first man received from God 

xnowledge together with existence, that by education he might com- 

plete the work of procreation.” 

This is a fairly complete denial of the theory of evolution, and it. 
-would be interesting to know whether the author is ready formally to 
xepudiate that theory. Certainly what he means by education in. the 
above paragraph is nothing to do with evolution but is more likely to 
‘be the education offered by the Catholic Church. There is a policy 
very often adopted (consciously or unconscicusly) by churchmen 
to-day, which is never to deny evolution but to go on talking as if the 
subject had never been mentioned. That is probably the attitude of 
M. Maritain. And not only does he ignore the possibility that man may 
have been moulded by environmental influences, but he is anxious that 
man should shut out as far as possible those environmental influences 
which are to-day reaching him through the sciences and are tending 
to modify his attitude to the world. If scholastic philosophy is to lay 
claim to finality it must guard the door against any intruder which 
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might not fall into the scheme. It is just this which is one of M. Maritain’s 
chief objects in his book, and this is how he accomplishes the job. 


“Since the laws of one science are subordinate to the laws ofa 
superior science it clearly follows that it is the office of the superior 
science to govern the inferior. But since the principles of phil- 
osophy (the first philosophy or metaphysics) are the absolutely 
first principles of all human knowledge, they possess an authority 
over the principles of all other human sciences, which are in a 
certain sense dependent upon them. That is to say, philosophy 
(the first philosophy or metaphysics) governs the other sciences.” 


If physics develops in a direction contrary to this scholastic govern- 


\ ment it must be taught its place: 


“If the contradiction is real,” he says “it is evident that the 
hypothesis of physics in question must be false, for one truth 
cannot contradict another. The physicist must therefore bow to 
the verdict of philosophy, revise his arguments and make further 
experiments.” 


The picture evoked—Einstein being kept in to do his sums again— 


is nota little comic! 


The real battle between this Aristolelian scholasticism and modern 


science was fought out in the time of Galileo and is thus described by 
Whitehead: 


“ We owe to Galileo the First Law of Motion. Probably most 
of us have in our minds Newton’s enunciation of this law, ‘Every 


‘body ccntinues in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a 


straight line except so far as it is compelled by impressed force to 
change that state.’ This is the first article of the creed of science; 
and like the Church’s creeds it is more than a mere statement of 
belief: it is a pean of triumph over defeated heretics. It should be 
set to music and chanted in the halls of Universities. The de- 
feated adversaries are the Aristotelians who for two thousand 
years imposed on Dynamics the search for a physical cause of 
motion, whereas the true doctrine conceives uniform motion in a 
straight line as a state in which every body will naturally continue ` 
except so far as it is compelled by impressed force to change that 
state.” 


If Maritain and his Neo-Thomism are typical it seems as if this 


victory were not yet admitted. For this school of thought, scholastic 
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milosophy is still a sufficient guide to the universe, yielding “a greate; 
xrimber of certain conclusions, and of those many more perfect’ 
namely, the conclusions of metaphysics, than any other purely human 
zzience.” For those who would like to have some idea of what these 

“ertain conclusions” amount to, I might quote some sentences ex- 
maining the nature of substance. 


“A thing is said to exist by itself or in virtue of itself (per se) 
when it is brought into existence in virtue of itself, or of its own 
nature (by the causes on which it depends, if it is a created nature). 
In this sense Peter exists per se. 


“But the expression per se does not mean in virtue of itself or 
of its own nature as the absolutely first principie or as the complete 
‘and ultimate explanation. ‘This is something totally different, 
which is expressed by the phrase a se, of or frem itself (as opposed 
to ab ako). That which is a se is evidently per se, but that which 
is per se is not by any means for that reason a se. That which exists 
a se or from itself, possessing in itself the entire explanation of its 
existence, is uncaused; God alone is from himself, a se. Created 
substances on the contrary (created subjects of action) are caused; 
they exist per se in virtue of their essence; they do not exist 
ase,” &c. 


Most of us who desire knowledge of the nature of substanicé will 
zefer any sort of text-book on physics or chemistry to this religious 
zact which purports to introduce us to philosophy. 

What we want to-day is not a philosophy wkich proclaims itsel{ 
saperior to science, but a philosophy which is reacy to collaborate with 
sence. Certainly it may often wish to correct science, but it must be 
=jually ready to accept correction itself. An adjus-ment in outlook or 
-aethods of thought may be the way out of a given impasse in science, ' 
zut at the same time the discovery of new fact may show up muddled 
minking. The question whether specialist or generalist should take 
=recedence is unprofitable. They have quite enovgh to do to under- 
zand each other and néed not bother about prestige. 

GROFFREY SAINSBURY 


\ 


L maginative Beauty 


POEMS AND STORIES. By Orgill MacKenzie (Dent) 7s. 6d. 
RGILL MACKENZIE has been compared with Katherine 
Mansfield, Rose Macaulay and Emily Bronte. And probably - 
Virginia Woclf has also been dragged in. But none of these comparisons 
fit. She is more captious than Katherine Mansfield, and too much of a 
Scot to be lixe Rose Macaulay. She is more Victorian than Virginia 
Woolf, and than Emily Bronte she is less religious, and more literary, 
self-conscious and luxuriant. She is just herself, a new star on the 
horizon—one, indeed, a little difficult to make out clearly even with 
the best reviewer’s telescope. But she is there—no doubt whatever 
about her existence. She has been written and talked about, compared 
and weighed. And yet not half enough. How little it all amounts to in 
relation to her intrinsic worth! First books, especially when they are 
good books, are nearly always neglected or insufficiently noticed, and 


Miss Orgill MacKenzie’s Poems and Stories has not fallen into the narrow 


list of lucky exceptions. One of her chief crimes is that she has given too 
lavishly; she has bound two books into one, even adding thereto a few 
things which are imaginative exercises rather than developed or pruned 
creations. Reviewers have not had time to read so much; if they had 
they would have noticed her quite remarkable powers as a prose 
writer and her exceptional imaginativeness and sensitiveness as a poet. 
In her latter vestments she may have presented difficulties; for her verse 
is often somewhat cramped, inclined to be ungrammatical and indeed 
a little formless. But her formlessness is not entirely that of the imagists 
and free-versifiers, for generally speaking she employs rhyme and 
insistent rhythms. It consists in making unsifted, crowded abundance 
do work which would ring more effectively if she had exercised more 
parsimony. Otherwise she might have extended her form, made it 
more expansive and elastic. 

And yet the more her verse is read the better it wears and reveals 
itself, thickly veined as it is with clear passion and pure spiritual 
beauty. She gives herself spasmodically, in zigzag flashes, though two 
or three of the poems triumph completely on a first reading. “The 
Cormorant,” a poem of some length, is a minor masterpiece, and vi- 
brant with a most original music: 
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And I was glad 

With the fierce and gay 
Abandon of the mad 
Dance of the day. 


The cormorant stept 
Astraddle a rock; ~ 
I laughed at the inept 
Staggering walk. 

Out of the wind-bowed tumult or rich staccato melancholy of other 
poems come such lovely lines as: 

Love made some days too sane 
And sweet for song, too satisfied 
For dreams. 
While in “The Gardener” she unites an image of pity and beauty to 
< strangely simple hypnotic rhythm: 
What does he care 
, For music breaking 
From broken grasses 
At hay-making, 
What should he know? 
So he passes, 
Grim and slow, 
Through the silken grasses, 
Grim and slow ee is 
Tn the rain out there. 

But it is in the prose tales rather than in the poems that Orgill 
MacKenzie comes nearer to fulfilling herself. Indeed, in two or three of 
the tales there is complete fulfilment. “Aunt Jessica,” an intimate study 
of all sorts of people, particularly of little girls, is good enough to put 
beside the best stories of Katherine Mansfield. And “Common Sense” 
(about a town-weary woman who went to live on an inaccessible hill) 
is the sort of first-class tale that D. H. Lawrence m-ght have got excited 
over. Even the worst of the tales are brilliantly and lavishly written, 
with scarcely a sentence without meaning, scarcely a line that the mind 
is tempted to skip. Though there may be indiscipline and super- 
abundance of thought and imagery, there is no padding, no dull incon- 
sequence. Miss Orgill MacKenzie is a short story writer who will 
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assuredly “count”, even if she does not become one of the first half- 
dozen short story writers of our times (which is very probable). At 
present she is a little too undisciplined and bizarre, a little too illogical, 
her male characters sometimes too unconvincingly monstrous, her 
situations occasionally too improbable. But what riot of imagination! 
And what sensitiveness of perception and fine writing!—as in the 

following lines: f 
I walked round Whitegates. There was a moon somewhere 
behind the clouds, and that and the powdering snow gave a 
desolate thinness to the dark. The farm looked to me like a shut 

box that nobody would ever enter or come out of. 

Readers will sometimes think dimly of Emily Bronte; but Orgill 
. MacKenzie does not write quite so vastly and nakedly, and therefore 
not so religiously. Emily Bronté was the complete expression of the 
harsh, wild, undulating Yorkshire moorland country she was rooted in; 
her characters at the same time real characters as well as symbols. But 
Orgill MacKenzie writes more like a spectator among her peasant 
people, a very close and observant spectator, but still a spectator, and 
one who has enjoyed the closer contacts of civilization flanked by 
mountains which have little of the chilling austerity and long, undu- 
lating, desert sweep of the Yorkshire hills. She is Scotch, she has wit 
and humour, and she is just a little sophisticated in spite of her natural 
wildness. HERBERT E. PALMER 


The Machine and India 


MAHATMA GANDHI: HIS OWN STORY. Edited by C. F. Andrews (Allen & 

Unwin) 125. 6d. ! 

HIS Bock is an excellent supplement to the other volumes pub- 
lished in English on Mahatma Gandhi. We are therefore now in a 
position to ask and to answer the essential questions. 

The outer problem of this age is the problem of machinery. Only 
recently has it become the problem of the entire world. But now, 
to-day, every villaged nation not yet mechanized has to decide whether 
it will accept or reject the machine. 

Nations do not always decisively decide the clear issue; for the great 
leader seldom appears at the right moment. A great leader is he who has 
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made up his mind on the fundamental issue. He appéared in Russia. 
Lenin, with white religious zeal, determined, by violence, by terror, by 
cruelty, to accept the machine, and to worship it. 

In India, Gandhi appeared, who also made up his mind. With the 
seme scorching concentration, he determined, by non-violence, by 
passive resistance, by soul-force, by fasting, by suffering, by prayer, 
ta reject the machine. . 

Startled Europe looks on. She has had her own doubts. And now 
se sees one nation falling in love with her terrible child, and another 
actempting to refuse it utterly. 

That is the fundamental issue. If the Round Table Conference does 
rot face up to it, then, like all conferences, the talk will go round in a 
circle. 

Mahatma Gandhi has’ often been compared to Jesus Christ. This 
eutobiography shows again how unhappy the comparison is. He is no 
preacher. He is not a prophet. He has had no myscic experience. As a 
thinker his mind is sharpened but also narrowed by asceticism. Why, ` 
then, do men wish to compare him to Jesus? For this reason: he feels 
wt his own person the sufferings and the sins of others. 

_ For the second time in history such a man has appeared. For the 

Arst time in history he has acted on the plane of politics. It is an un- 
Sie campaign! 

This autobiography, disappointing in some chapters, gets us fairly 
close at times. We see him as boy, as husband, zs lawyer of twenty 
years standing, as the dietist, as the eternal learner, as the inatifurater— 
of satyagraha, as the receiver of a thousand insults, a thousand in- 
juries, as the second Forgiver, as one whom a mob could not kill, as 
the man who nearly overcame the body. 

Above all, we see again his superb one-sidedness. Narrowness is 
essential to leadership, and is at all times the strength of the great, as it 
is precisely the weakness of the small. Often the shape of whole 
continents is changed by one man being narrow-visioned enough to do 
his work. Thus Gandhi watched the West manufacture; he knew how ` 
the East could weave in silence and simplicity; he said— We are content 
to weave. 

He is right; he is wrong. How useless our gestures! He is and he 
does. He shall fail. Canute could not stop the waves. But mankind, 
watching his failure, will take the warning and will not be destroyed 
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by Industrialism. So finally he shall not fail—even on the plane of 


politics. He may be—no, already heis, our saviour. And when in effect 
we hear his voice: “I summon the spirit of man against the triumph of 
the machine!” we suddenly leap to the certainty that the machine can 
never triumph, J. S. COLLIS 


A Study of Marriage 


FABER, OR THE LOST YEARS. By Jacob Wassermann (Allen & Unwin) 
. 75. 6d. 

HOSE who know Jacob Wassermann’s other work, particularly 

that social epic The World’s Illusion which held a mirror up to 
pre-war Europe with deadly effect, will not need to be told that this is 
an extraordinary book, though no two books could show a greater 
contrast. The World’s Illusion included lifetimes and continents; the 
story of Faber hardly moves beyond the interior of one small flat in 
post-war Germany, and the time occupied is a few weeks. Yet within 
these close limits Herr Wassermann has revealed a cosmos. 

The story turns upon the tense situation arising between Martina 
and her husband on his return after five and a half years’ war-imprison- 
ment: an old enough impasse, considering how long men have waged 
war and women waited at home for their return, but treated here with 
great depth of feeling, honesty, and delicate insight into suffering. We 
- gain from it new light on the problem of broken relationships, light 
of a quality that irradiates most of the problems perplexing humanity 
to-day—from the education of children to the ideal form of political 
institutions. 

Blake said, “The female lives from the light of the male. See a man’s ` 
female dependants, you know the man.” Faber’s fellow prisoner, the 
old psychiatrist, in his vigorous analysis of modern marriage, goes even 
further than Blake and traces the enfeebled consciousness of western 
civilisation to lack of sensitiveness in the love relationship. “Sensation 
shared simultaneously: if that is not present, down to the smallest nerve 
fibre and into the core of the heart, then death is already on the way.” 
He shows how love denied its true object—that interpenetration of 
body and soul which is but the prelude to a yet deeper spiritual con- 
summation—-sets poison to work in the organism so that the very senses 
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p&er usurp the place of love. On the brink of this abyss Faber is _ 


trembling, and we tremble with him; for he lives his agony before us 
in znrelieved starkness. 

Contrasted with this, and strangely confusing to the reader, is a 
stecin of melodrama in the working out of the story itself. It is as if 
He-r Wassermann were impatient with his medium and took an occa- 
sicaal short-cut (as in the jewel robbery) to help along his plot. Situa- 
tices here and there are handled in summary, even unconvincing 
fasLion, rather as if the author were mentally so far in advance of what 
hes actually saying that the texture of his writing suffers. This, how- 
ev=, is possibly due to the fact that the “authorised translation” is 
trecs-Atlantic, and full of phrases strange and harsh to English ears. 
Th- truth may well be that the urgency of Herr Wassermann’s theme 
—tie dire need to-day for intelligence, and even moze for imagination 
in bve, if love and life itself are not to be involved in ruin, compelled 
him to give birth to this child of his genius before it had achieved full 
pr2-natal maturity. But it is a memorable book. D. L. P. 


Schools for Snobs 


DA” SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. By Ronald Gurner (Dent) 3s. 6d. 


R. GURNER’S argument is that day schools are as good as 
Y JL boarding schools and even better. In the first Bia 
tezh the same subjects and equip boys for the same careers: “In the 
19) Home and Indian Civil Service examination seventy per cent. of 
thesuccessful candidates were day-school boys.” In the second place 
the ideals are the same as the ideals of the boarding schools. Dr. 
Cr il Norwood has laid it down that the ideal of the “English Tradi- 
tice. of Education” is the inculcation of religion, discipline, culture, the 
team spirit of the playing fields, and the spirit of service. The day 
schools inculcate all this. And the free-place boys who come up from 
the2lementary schools are no deterrent. “Out of last year’s entries into 
the Home and Indian Civil Services, the most exclusive administrative 
ser~ices in the world, seventy per cent. were day boys.” In the third 
ple+e the board-school boyhas the advantage over his boarding-school 
brecher in that he has female society and some knowledge of the world. 
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“he public-school boy,” says Mr. Gurner, is a’ remarkably clean- 
m-nded animal,” but nothing the authorities can do “will prevent a 
bcy’s mind from moving sometimes in accordance with the eternal 
laws of nature—and forbidden fruit is sweetest.” At the day schools, 
presumably, there is no forbidden fruit. Mr. Gurner “would plead 
most strongly for the utmost encouragement of intercourse between 
the sexes.” As for knowledge of the world, the day-school boy’s 
journey to and from school gives him food for thought on social 
problems. And so the day schools have a great future before them. 
“E oys from them will largely run the Empire. The f£gures of the 1929 
Homeand Indian Civil Service examination are indicative of much.” 
About the examination figures, which have impressed Mr. Gurner so 
de2ply, there is really nothing surprising. Every examination can be 
passed by cramming. Poor men’s sons tend to work harder to secure a 


` job than the sons of the rich. Oxford recently realised that her scholar- 


sh ps were being carried off by men who were merely forts en théme and 
changed her papers to suit candidates with lively, as well as well- 
stuffed, minds. Cambridge has been slower to make the change; fifty 
pæ cent. of her entrance scholars are day-school boys. No one disputes 
the contention that Mr. Gurner’s day schools are good cramming estab- 
lis uments: 

Mr. Gurner would not be worth his place in the pilloryif he were not 
tyzical of the modern Major-General school of headmasters who are 
dcing so much to retard secondary education in England. His little 
bocok is full of their clichés (developing character, the team spirit the_ 
sp rit of service) and of their cant—“evening hours with the house- 
mester, perhaps the most precious hours that masters and boys can 
experience.” He is right in saying that day schools have a great future 
beore them. But itis not the future which he predicts. The attempt to 
graft new municipal secondary schools on to the public-school tradi- 
ticn is a mistake, and a mistake which many recently-appointed head- 
masters (themselves public school men) are making. The new second- 
ary schools have a chance, now that money is being spent on them, to 
develop on their own lines. In cases where the local committee has 
ap ointed a headmaster who is really alive, boys are being brought up 
as Satisfactory human beings and there is a feeling of life about the 
school which the imposition of a dead tradition could easily kill. 


J. He J. 
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Shorter Notices 


THE MODERN DILEMMA. By Hugh I’ Anson Fausset (Dent) 2s. 6d. 
This little triumph.of lucid compression is a plea for that “esthetic 
imagination” of which Mr. Fausset has written at greater length else- 
-~ where. Hefsees the present generation as sheep without a shepherd, 
lost in the }ro-man’s-land between the entrenchments of Faith and of 





picture, bug none too dark for that of an age which has lost control of 
the machinę and surrendered to the domination of the external. We can 
see neither iow much nor how little the machine can do for humanity: 
we have allowed an obsolete financial system to give us the stone of 
Unemploytment in place of the bread of Leisure; and we have failed to 
see that no fratera prosperity can, of itself, give us that unity of vision 
which is the only prize in a world where, sooner or later, “all the other 


passions fl¢et to air.” 
Mr. Fane escape from the dilemma is by way of the imagination, 


+ 
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that fusing of Truth and Beauty, of Faith and Reason, which ecules in 
the mental state of poetic creation, a Religion which shall be the, 
highest of the arts. We must achieve, on a higher plane of iritelligence 
aad sensibility, the simplicity that we left behind with the brutes in 
Eden; we must digest and assimilate the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. 
It is the very simplicity of the solution that baffles cur modern sophis- - 
tiation; we piefer the clumsy jargon of the psychologists to the plain 
words of Jesus or the quiet melodies of Wordsworth. And so we are: 
damned, for, as Jesus said, “Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
o? God as a little child shall in no wise enter therein.” Mr. Fausset is 
one of that small band of modern thinkers who Lave renewed their 
youth. MICHAEL’ JOYCE 


T-IE FOOL OF THE FAMILY. By Margaret Kennedy (Heinemann) 7s. 6d. 
The obvious criticism to make of Miss Kennedy’s book is that itisa _ 
p ty that.a writer who possesses the two rare gifts of pure narrative and 
tke creation of live characters should waste them on popular magazine `’ 
fiction. The equally obvious answer-is that a writer of Miss Kennedy’s . 
perspicacity knows it as well as we do, and that if she writes pot- _ 
boilers, it is for economic reasons. Geniuses who Cie of starvation in 
attics do so not because they won’t write pot-boilers, but because they 
cen’t; it is a gift, just as genius itself is. The right comment on the book 
would seem to be the hope that Miss Kennedy will make so much 
money by it that she will be able to take a year or two off, and write 
arother novel no less lively, and of more permanent value > ~~~- 
The story tells of the adventures of two of tke famifiar Sanger 
fanily—Caryl and Sebastian—with Gemma, the ragam mistress 
waom Sebastian picks up, and Fenella, the jeune fille forti bien élevée, 
wth whom Caryl falls in love, and whom Sebastian,| inevitably, 
“wins” from him—the word to bear both its dictionary npeaning and 
ite newer one. 
The misprint on page 98, where Gemma’s little come-Hy-chance is 
recerred to accidentally as “Fenella’s baby” is quite in the Kennedy- 


Senger tradition. 
- i s 4 ROBINSON 
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Notes and Comments 


"SHE evident popularity of Mr. Roger Clarke’s articles on 
the Public Schools convinces us that the whole essay 
ought to be made available in book form. We therefore have 
pleasure in! announcing that The Adelphi will shortly begin the 
publication dof a series of booklets and that the first of these will 
be Mr. Clatke’s completed essay. This will be followed by Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence, and at an 
early date We hope to include a selection from the Poems that 
have appeared in The Adelphi during the past seven years. 


(Comuisponnents have written to us concerning “a 
new ksceticism” upon which we commented last month. 
We therefolre return to the subject to explore a little more fully 
the implications of asceticism, not in relation to government or 
Political theory, but as it affects the individual to-day. We are 
“told that what we really want is not asceticism but merely sim- 
plicity, greater simplicity of life, not something that involves 
denial. We sympathise with the objection, but it is invalid. When- 
ever life becomes feverish, nothing less than asceticism is needed. 
When the patient is sick from excess, the kind of simplicity to be 
recommended by medicine is the simplicity of rigid asceticism. 
And it is from an excess of wants, an overstressing of personal 
desire, that we are all suiffering. 


HE trouble is that our very virtues are temptations to vice. 
The age is scientific, and science is rightly omnivorous. No 


sane person would stem the ardour of scientific pursuit. But the 
G* 
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acquisition of knowledge is only one mode of being, and the whole 
, metabolism of man is upset if knowledge is devoured more 
quickly than it can be digested. This is exactly what has'happened. 
Science has taken the lead, setting the pace of all activity. Man 
knows much more than he can understand. The result is feverish- 
ness. Every day, discovery in the realm of physical science impels 
the discoverer to put weapons of immense danger and intricacy 
into the hands of those who are necessarily children. {The world 
hangs on the heels of the scientist, striving vainly to keep up. 
And when the rapidity of change becomes greater than the deep 
sbw consciousness of man can sustain, disaster is ana to occur. / 
It has occurred already. The War was such a disaste 
\ 

AS ve we see it, that is the problem, at preset ecognised \y 
A À and therefore left to drift. For the moment we may, perhaps, 
turn more profitably to self-examination. Everyone who ap- 
proaches middle life and attains to any kind of practica philosophy 
rust surely recognise the need for some sort of personal asceti- 
cism. Upon the wisdom of this it would seem hardly necessary to 
insist but for the fact that philosophers like Bertrand Russell and 
John Cowper Powys seem to be hallucinated with th of per- 
petual youth. They have revived the philosophy of hedonism. ~ 
And the important thing to remember is that the fundamental 
error of their teaching is not to be combated without a proper 
sense of the periodicity of human life. “One law,” said Blake, 
“for the ox and the lion is oppression.” One law for the young and 
the old is similar oppression. It is time for a much wider recogni- 
‘ion of the fact that human life has its stages, and that what is good 
and wholesome for youth may be poison and sickness for age. 


HE gross error of Puritanism was that it taught asceticism 
to youth. To do this is to repress and warp life into forms 
of lustful cruelty. But the equally gross error of hedonism is that it _ 
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teaches, or rather encourages the fallacy, that ideally youth is a 
persistent condition lasting for three score years and ten. The only 
sound way between these errors lies in the discovery of the mode 
of living appropriate to each life-period, and in having those 
periods psychologically defined. Then we shall not demand rigid 
conformity to uniform law fom all ages, but shall expect youth 
to show the animation and vigorous desire of growing life, ma- 
—turity to discover the apex of physical and the prospect of spiritual 
/ life, while age, with little of physical vigour remaining, will attain 
to the ripeness which is all—the ripeness of spiritual wisdom. 


ET us be plain in our application of this theory. In the mat- 
ter of sex there is not one law applicable to every period of 
life. The pretence that celibacy is at all times the ideal state is a 
false pretence and the inevitable begetter of license. If there is a 
time to be born and a time to die, there is a time to beget and a 
time to cease begetting. What we are concerned about here is 
that attitude to mechanical contraception which would certainly 
be less complacent, in the face of pure mechanism, if it were aware 
of the possibility of a way of life in which men and women might 
naturally su3limate their instincts in accordance with definite laws 
of progression. For man passes in the normal course of existence 
from pure sense experience to the realisation ofa spiritual life ex- 
isting independently of theseases. It is a path of natural asceticism 
in which he learns to discard physical desires in the joy of those 
which transcend physical expression. But as yet the stages of this 
journey are unmarked. The -nap of such a road is not made. In- 
stead, age luxuriates while ycuth is taught denial. It is time to be- 
gin to educate in accordance with the laws of life, laws which defy 
our harshness to youth as cerzinly as they enjoin a true asceticism 
upon maturity. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Essays on Modern Religion 


II. The Religion of Irreligion 


Wee we have called the first religion is represented, 
» Y adequately and even magnificently, by the Catholic 


Czurch. Its characteristic, by which it is distinguished from the 
long series of schismatic churches, descending from High Angli- 
cezism to pure Theism, is that by remaining dualistic it refuses _ 
pecemptorily to enter into the condition of what we have called 
the second religion. The second religion, as we have said, is not 
realy religious: it lacks the essential of security amid insecurity. 
A-d yet it is in the natural order of growth that the feeling of 
sexurity amid insecurity should give way to the feeling of security 
arid security. When Catholic Orthodoxy was shaped the feeling 
of fundamental insecurity was giver in the ordinary experience 
of man: his life was insecure. The feeling was immediate for his 
pæctical consciousness. There was no reason why the primitive 
rel-gion of the boy should suffer any essential changesbeeause-the _ 
men’s world was obviously of the same quality. But slowly the . 
men’s world began to change. The naked lawlessness of the 
Mridle Ages reluctantly gave way to the beginnings of ordered 
security. It was gradually and painfully established that the indi- 
. vEual had rights—chief of all the right to a measure of practical 
security. Inevitably, as these rights were established, the immedi- 
at= sense of the fundamental insecurity of human life gradually 
be-ame more faint: for three hundred years the process was slow, 
bec in the nineteenth century. it gathered speed in an astonishing: 
famon, until in the closing years of the century, in the greater part 
of Europe and in North America, man’s practical consciousness 
ws no longer ordinarily aware of a fundamental insecurity in life. ~ 
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The boy’s world and the man’s world were now utterly different 

in quality. i 

A religious revolution was inevitable. One of the terms—the 
chief term—of the religious paradox was apparently abolished by 
the march of human progress. The function of religion necessarily 
changed. It was no longer to supply security amid insecurity; but 
simply to extend security. It was, so to speak, a mere additional 
departmen: where the security which in the present stage of 
invention could not be secured by the efforts of the practical 
consciousness, might be obtained with the minimum of incon- 

venience. Fortunately for the purposes of demonstration, but 
quite inevitably, there arose in the land where practical security 
had reached an unheard-of perfection, in the United States of 
America, a quite new religion, which with the utmost simplicity 
and efficiency made everything secure. What the higher plumbing, 
the telephone, the radio, the electric vacuum-cleaner, the universal 
motor car, had achieved in practical life, Christian Science with a 
wave of the wand extended to all experience. It pushed its vacuum 
cleaner over the whole of life: gathered up into its bag all the evil, 
all the pain, all the doubts, all the last lingering tremors of a 
__gumist that*the universe might not be one huge and perfect 
department store. Only Love and the Divine Mind existed: if you 
had a cancer, it just wasn’t there. If your only son was shot in a 
war, well he just wasn’t shot. It was all so perfectly heavenly 
that the only thing for a man to do would be to shoot himself in 
the hope he might sneak into Hell. 

This is the extreme and perfect type of the second religion. Itis, 
in my sense, not a religion at all, for‘it is a religion which rests on 
the complete annihilation of the religious sense. It is the one reli- 
gion in the world to-day which makes converts by the thousand. 
The Catholic Church barely holds its own; Christian Science— 
its name is its future—spreads like industrialism. . 

Christian Science is not simply a caricature, but the sheer 
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ar tipodes of religion. What is not so clearly seen is that to-day 
al. forms of Christianity, all forms of religion, with the partial 
(tiough not total) exception of the Catholic Church are infected 
with the same non-religiousness. They are not so simply and 
manifestly non-religious as Christian Science, because they are 
aL to sorne degree or other hampered and enriched by the vestiges 
of the Orthodox tradition of which they have been ‘unable or 
unwilling to get rid. They cannot formulate themselves with the 
same divinely foolish simplicity, without. casting away all that 
remains of their tradition. But their effort is really towards the 
seme end: they aim at like simplification. 

I will call this fundamental simplification, of which Christian 
Science offers the extreme example, by the rather cumbrous name 
o7 mechanical spiritual monism: monism because it declares that 
tte Universe is a unity; spiritual because it declares the unity of 
tre Universe consists of spirit, or mind, or thought, or love, or 
scme so-called “‘spiritual” attribute of man; mechanical because 
it conceives this unity, which it declares to be the Universe, as a 
uniformity. 

This last is the horror. This is to me the blasphemy. It is 
not that I don’t believe in the unity of the Universe. “Fhe unity | 

-o: the Universe is a great deal more than an intellectual pos- ` 
tulate for me. But if I try to chink that unity, my mind immedi- 
ately betrays me. I think, for example, of an underlying substance: 
and I recognise instantly that I am not thinking of the unity of the 
Universe. I am thinking of a uniformity, which is precisely what 
the Universe, as given to my simplest inspection, is not. The 
Universe is the modifications of the underlying substance, not 
the substance. And the underlying substance is a pure abstraction, 
a mental figment, whether it be conceived metaphysically as the 
ground of existence, or physically as the substrate of phenomena. 

I see that thought cannot think unity, except as uniformity. 
I see just as clearly that we have no difficulty whatever in appre>_.. 


i 
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hending a unity, which is not uniformity. We apprehend the 
unity of a tree for example: it is quite simply given to us. If we 
try to think out what it is, we retire discomfited: whether we 
think it in terms of physical units—atoms and electrons—or 
biological units—cells and genes and chromosomes—we are 
thinking about something other than the tree, and we are perfectly 
conscious of our impotence. But we can, or we think we can, 
think the unity of the water in a bowl, without any such immediate 
consciousness of discrepancy. Of course we cannot really think 
that; but our thought does not appear to do such instant and 


obvious violence to the thing. So, in our thinking, we carry over 


this less obviously discrepant notion of the unity, say, ofa bowl of 


` water into our thought of the unity of the universe. We picture 


to ourselves some sort of all-pervading fluid running everywhere 
and assuming the infinite multiplicity of forms which make the 
Universe. And then we ask ourselves, What is this unimaginably 
subtle fluid? Physicists tell us, or we think they tell us, that it is 
made up of systems of protons and electrons, and since we think 
we understand how water is made of molecules of hydrogen and 
oxygen (though, of course, we don’t understand how) we think 
we understand how this ultimate subtle fluid is made of protons 
and electrons. And we think we have got somewhere. Then we 
„perhaps think that there is something rather like this mysterious 

and imaginary fluid intimately connected with man: his soul. His 
soul seems to underlie his body in something the same way as this 
fluid underlies the Universe. Perhaps the all-pervasive fluid is 
soul. And we think we have got somewhere else, further on. And 
then it occurs to us that soul is sometimes good, and sometimes 
loves. So the soul of the Universe must be good and loving. And 
we have made a God. And what is he made of? Abstraction piled 
upon abstraction! l 

Now, if the unity of the Universe were like this, I suppose we 


-should have to put up with it; we should have to adjust ourselves 
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to the nature of things; to go empty in ourselves to correspond 
wih their emptiness. What really does astonish me is that men | 
should Zke such a Universe. Apparently, they do: for precisely this 
uiform spiritual universe is what is given them by the second 
region. And they find it comfortable. That I cannot understand. 
Tæ me such a Universe is a barren and dreary desert. Fortunately 
it a chimera of the brain; the meagre product of a manifest abuse 
o- thought. 

The Universe is not made of soul, or spirit, or even of atoms 
amd electrons. The Universe is not made of anything; it is the 
Universe. It happens to be a tremendous thing—so overpowering 
th at our thought is overcome by a kind of paralysis before it. To ` 
lirate our minds from this paralysis of sterility we must think 
o-safe and simple things. Let us think of an apple-tree. In a good 
season, an apple-tree produces many apples, and these are sweet 
aa yellow; or good for cooking and green, as may be. We do 
nz dream of saying, or of thinking, that the apple-tree is sweet 
aud yellow, or good for cooking and green. Such a thought we 
kow instantly to be fantastic and chimerical. We may, by a fair 
bæ rosy imaginative analogy, compare a tiny part of the Universe 
wh such an apple-tree—the part of it which we, quite simply, 
acznowledge to be living. This we may imagine as the Tree of - 
Lt, branching and burgeoning into infinite forms. One of these 
fc-ms is Man. He is the apples on the branch of the tree. He has 
qualities of a peculiar kind: he thinks, and thinks he has a soul. 
Aze we then to commit against the Tree of Life the sacrilege that 
nme but a madman would dream of committing against the 
apdle-tree, and impute to the Tree of Life these qualities of Man? 
Waat was an absurdity in the small case becomes an enormity in 
tte great one. Let us put away the temptation once for all. We 
gen nothing by succumbing to it, and we lose a great deal. 

We lose our sense of awe before the infinite variety of the 
Universe; to make it comfortable, we make it poor. And to make 
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ourselves comfortable, we make ourselves poor. For this mechan- 
ical thinking concerning ultimate things is a fearful impoverish- 
ment of the human spirit. I know this mechanical spiritualism 
thinks itself vastly superior to crude rationalism. Only mouth the 
word “spirit,” and you are one of the elect. But, in simple fact, 
mechanical spiritual monism is just as crude as rationalism; it is 
rationalism; it simply replaces the word substance, by the word 
spirit. It chinks precisely the same object, in precisely the same way, 
with precisely the same mechanism, and ends in precisely the same 


_ impoverishment of the Universe and man. 


This mechanical spiritual monism in one form or another is 
characteristic of the second religion; and the second religion is 
characteristic of to-day; it is not difficult to see why. The practical 
consciousness of modern man is a’ consciousness of security. He is 
naturally optimistic. The conditions of life have improved so 


marvellously even within his own lifetime that he can see no 


reason why they should not go on improving for ever. The 
conviction of security is so profoundly rooted in the human soul 
that it has taken a dozen years for those who were not actively 
engaged in it to bring themselves to imagine there was such a 
thing as the War. When it was actually going on they simply 


- refused to admit its existence. Now that it is tucked safely away 


in the past, it has become a best-seller—a romantic indulgence. 
You grasp the distinction? It sounds fantastic, I know, to say that 
the majority of men and women denied the very existence of the 
War. Nevertheless, I mean it. To accept the existence of the War 
demanded a positive act—of real imagination; it meant a real 
sacrifice—of precisely that optimistic conviction of security 
which was the very air they breathed. I do not blame men for 
being incapable of the act, or of the sacrifice. It meant a death; it 
meant making a numb chaos of themselves,—a plunge into dark- 
ness with no hope whatever of return. 

~ But the practical consciousness which was so stubborn in its 
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security that it could obliterate a giant fact like the War, can obvi- 
ously obliterate anything. For it, everything that is uncomfort- ._ 
able simply ceases to be. Naturally, it is incapable of religion, 
Because it simply denies the fundamental insecurity upon the 
sense of which all real religion is based; therefore it gives the name ` 
and status of religion to that very denial. And that denial is modern 
zeligion. Where there is fundamental variety, there always must 
De fundamental insecurity. So all fundamental variety is denied. 
A meaningless uniformity takes its place. 

But, you may say, have not the greatest religious masters / 
caught us that there is ultimate security, that there is no ultimate |. 
variety? Have they not taught that God is Love, or that God is a 
Spirit? What more has modern religion done than take them at 
cheir word? 

Yes, precisely. Modern religion has taken them at their word. 
It is incapable of doing anything better. It is the dead soul that 
sakes any live man at his word; the live soul takes a live man at his 
meaning. Do the teachers of modern religion really imagine that 
the great masters taught the same kind of security as they do? 
What possible meaning in such a universe as modern religion 
zonceives could be borne by the statement: Whosoever shall lose 
his life shall save it? or by: Resist not evil, in a universe where’ 
evil is not? The masters did not live in this atmosphere of anti- 
septic security in which we live. The security they taught they 
had won in the teeth of a fundamental insecurity which was mani- 
fest to them. You cannot understand their meaning unless you feel 
their background. The great assertion that God is Love was a 
tremendous human victory; the moment it became a commonplace 
it became a tremendous lie. 

And, to my sense, it always is a lie when uttered by modern 
teligion. It has no vital meaning any more. It is not uttered by the 
teligious consciousness; there is no sublime audacity about it. 
It is just a parrot-word. It means, says an authority whom I have 
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lately been studying, that “the creative purpose of the Universe is 
moral”. Does it, by Jove! That is what Dr. Barnes means when he 
says “God is Love”: that is all. When modern religion asserts 
that the Universe is spirit, it means precisely what the ultra- 
modern physicist means when he asserts that the stuff of the 
Universe is consciousness. What the masters meant when they 
said God is a spirit, was something entirely different—as different 
as a real thing is different from an abstraction. 

‘That, as I see it, is the situation to-day. The second religion 
has rotted the guts out of the first. The words don’t mean any- 
__ thing, The elementary experience which was once behind them 
has just disappeared: it is not. And so it is waste labour to try to 
revitalise the old religious language; and it is, almost invariably, ' 
a self-deception. I don’t say that absolutely none of the modern 
attempts to revitalise the old language is genuine; but I do say 
that not one of those that I have met with really springs from the 
religious awareness at all. They are always specious attempts to 
reconcile the old language of religion with the modern practical 
consciousness. It can’t be done. Oil and water will mix better 
than they. The second religion has killed the first. 

What then is to be done? Surely it is obvious. We must re- 
create in ourselves the meaning of religion. The words do not 
matter. If we can recreate the meaning—all the words of all the 
religions will be free to us, and we shall not want to use them. For 
if we can recreate the meaning, we shall create the expression— 
our expression, not theirs. And even if we desired to use their 
words with their authority, we should resist the desire; for we 
shall only be misunderstood. The second religion has destroyed 
the words of the first religion. If we are foolish enough to use 
them, we shall deserve our fate—always to be understood in the 
terms of the second religion, which is the enemy. 


(To be continued) 


JOHN CHAPIN MOSHER 


Those Russians ! 


= H, Pm so miserable,” said one of the characters on the 
stage, and Mr. Bondy in the first row snorted. 

“Ugh,” said Mr. Bondy to his companion, sotto voce and yet so 
boudly that Miss Kaye remarked behind scenes later that it was a 
nasty, noisy, unappreciative audience. “Ugh,” went on Mr. 
Bondy, “that is the Russian soul—just that great, vague, miser- / 
zble Russian soul.” J 

Mr. Bondy had his hat in his hands and was perched on the 
~ery edge of his seat ready to bolt ten minutes before the final 
curtain fell. 

“Tm sorry you had such a wretched time,” murmured Mr. 
Bondy’s host as they strolled towards Broadway. “I never should 
have asked you—I really thought, though—” 

- “Oh, I’m glad to have seen it,” said Mr. Bondy, his step light- 
ening, his stick swinging more airily as the strident crowds 
shuffled about them. “But what nonsense! What preposterous 
nonsense! Just because it is translated from the Russian it’s a 
great play. If David Belasco and Owen Davis kad put it on—oh, ` 
vou intellectuals, you nervous, vibrant little intellectuals, how you 
would have jumped on it. That speech about meeting mother in 
‘the hereafter! Oh, no, that is not sentimental rusbish—not in this 
case—just because it’s Russian.” 

_ “I remember“The Cherry Orchard’ with the Moscow Art,” 
said Mr. Bondy’s companion, who was a Mr. Peck. “Not a word; 
cf course, did I understand, and you know taere is very fittle 
action. A very fashionable audience. We were quite a party. 
Crowds assembled on the stage. They talked—they wept—they 
came and they went. Azalea Pugh was with us. Suddenly a middle- 
eged man appeared on the stage, for no reason that I could see, 
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pushing a baby carriage. ‘I’ve een looking everywhere for a male 
~nurse,’ Azalea said, quite loudly. It somehow seemed very funny. 
We got to laughing —” 
Mr. Bondy took Mr. Peck by the elbow and led him through 
a long passage, up a stairway, into a large room with a bar along 
one side, and on the other some tables. They sat down at one of 
the tables and Mr. Bondy gave a strenuous order. 
“Hum-hum,” said Mr. Bondy, looking about him with an 
agreeable smile. “Nothing Russian about this! Oh, I am glad to 
eae seen it. I shall tell Mary Kaye—a lovely girl, lovely, off the 
stage, that I have seen her—she will be pleased.” 
“No doubt,” said Mr. Peck. 
The gentlemen applied themselves to their beverages. 
“It’s just the sort of play Kaye would like to be in. Not a happy 
woman.” 
Mr. Peck was amazed. 
“Why not? She’s had great success. She is charming. I hear 
that her husband is devoted to he 
Mr. Bondy shook his head. ° 
“It’s-her temperament. New-England, you know. Yes, she’s 
from Maine. It’s grim up there- except for Bar Harbour. I thought 
‘hat the Humphreys—you know, those friends of mine—would 
isk me to Bar Harbour but they aaven’t. I think they are very upset 
hese days, the Humphreys—moody, you know. Belle Hum- 
treys broods. She always did. I told Bill before he married 
aer that she looked moody to me. That Minnesota Middle 
Western thing! Bill is a bit that way himself, that old run- 
down New York stock. Exhausted! However, I had rather 
counted on the trip up there. It upsets my plans for the summer. 
A bore!” 
Mr. Bondy sighed. The good humour left his face, and he toyed 
with his glass before taking a good long gulp. 
— “Oh, hum,” he sighed, “I may go to Europe, I can’t go home. 
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They’re tired of me up there. I don’t want to go home anyhow. 
I get shut up in the house with the family and go half-crazy. We 
all go crazy together. Fight like dogs. Sometimes I think of going 
into some sort of business. But why? I have all the money I need. 
Then selling out just before the crash came last fall—making that 
tig haul—it would be absurd to go into any money-making 
enterprise. Sometimes I wish I would lose my money. It would be 
an incentive.” 

Mr. Peck was distressed to see Mr. Bondy look so unhappy. 

“There’s Louisiana—” 

“What, the Gaylords? Oh, my God!” Mr. Bondy groaned a 
-he very idea of the Gaylords. “Those Southern families—their 
zast glories—shut up in their house—talk—talk—talk—nothing 
Dut talk—and mint juleps. Oh, yes, I concede their mint juleps. 
Why travel, though, for a mint julep?” Mr. Bondy hailed the 
waiter, who was beginning now to take a personal iriterest 
in them. l . 


A few minutes later Mr. Bondy announced that he was fifty ` 


years old, and that there wasn’t a single thing or person in the 
world to interest him. Nowhere to go. Nothing to do. Half an 
hour later he remarked to Mr. Peck that he had been taught 
properly as a boy to believe in God, but sometimes he wondered 
—Jjust wondered about the meaning of it all. The futility of life. 
Mr. Bondy, in fact, was approaching the verge of tears. 

“Don’t,” said Mr. Peck, who hated tears, or scenes of any sort. 
“Oh, Bondy, we must go now. After all, things aren’t so bad. 
We're not in Russia anyhow.” 

Mr. Bondy snivelled in the passage-way. 

“Yes,” he gulped. “Yes, thank God we're not in Russia.” 


[“ Those Russians!" originally appeared in “Tha New Yorker" under the title, “The 
Russian Soul.” It is reprinted by kind permission of the Editor.) 
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JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence—IV 


ROM the summer of 1916 until the end of the war, I saw 

very little of Lawrence. He remained in Cornwall, at Higher 
Tregerthen ; and I soon had to abandon the cottage at Mylor to 
take up a minor position in the War Office. 

Not long before we left Mylor, I sent him my book on Dos- 
toevsky, which was published at the end of August 1916. Early 
in the year he had offered to collaborate with me in writing a 
book on Dostoevsky, and while I was in France he had sent me 
various notes about his novels. But, rightly or wrongly, I did not 
agree with the view he took of Dostoevsky, whom he interpreted 
solely in terms of his own experience and convictions as expressed 
in-the essay, The Crown. In Dostoevsky there were, he said, two 
opposed wills: one to the complete selflessness of Christian lové, 
the other towards the complete self-assertion of sensuality. This 
opposition, as readers of The Crown and Twilight in Italy will 
remember, was posited by Lawrence at this time as fundamental 
to the modern consciousness. But Dostoevsky (said Lawrence) 

trove to identify himself with the urge towards the selfless . 
tasy of Christianity. He felt that his sensual seekings were 
rong; therefore he was cruel, he tortured himself and others, and 
et found pleasure in the tortures. This was Dostoevsky’s mis- 
take, to regard as wrong his urge towards the final sensual ecstasy, 
whose consummation is reached in one devouring the other 
(as Rogozhin murders Nastasya). He exalted the Christian, self- 
less, social ecstasy above the sensual, devouring, self-asserting 
ecstasy. 

The importance of this view of Dostoevsky in Lawrence’s 
evolution will be manifest to anyone who has carefully studied 
his writings of this period—the two essays I have mentioned, the 
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last section of The Rainbow and the whole of Women in Love, on 
which he was now engaged. But at the time, I did not see the 
full personal implications of his view. Rather on instinct than 
advised knowledge, I rejected it. It seemed to me that, however 
true might be Lawrence’s diagnosis of the opposed elements in 
Dostoevsky, it was at least equally important to recognise that 
Dostoevsky’s effort had been to achieve a harmony in man. Per- 
haps he had failed in himself as a person; but he had asserted his 
belief that a way to harmony might be found. The Brothers 
Karamazov had followed the pessimism of The Possessed. In 
The Possessed he seemed to set the hope of the future on thé 
expectation of a miracle; but in The Brothers Karamazov the 
miracle is realized in the person of Alyosha. 

Lawrence would not admit Alyosha Karamazov. If he saw in 
him anything at all, he saw only one more embodiment of the 
will towards selfless Christian ecstasy, whereas to me Alyosha 
represented (like Shakespeare’s Miranda) Dostoevsky’s imagina- 
tion of a new man—the rebirth of human integrity out of the 
divided elements of man’s being. Alyosha is in and of the world 
of men: not withdrawn, not ascetic, not a saint, but simply whole. 
True, it was almost as difficult for me as it was for Lawrence to 
believe in the reality of Alyosha. To both of us, he was a miracle 
The difference was that I believed in his significance as a symbol 
and Lawrence did not. What was to me the crown of Dos 
toevsky’s work was to Lawrence a retrogade fantasy. 

It was characteristic that Lawrence “liked The Idiot best.” Hi 
liked it best because he thought it showed the last phase of 
Christian spirituality: the complete triumph of the “spiritual” 
consciousness over the bodily man. Prince Myshkin is really 
disembodied: a spirit without a physical vehicle. And in that 
parable Lawrence found proved what he desired to find proved, 
namely, that the movement towards spirituality must end in 
death. Therefore, it was necessary to abandon the spiritual ideal 
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if the life of mankind was to be saved. Not that Lawrence, at this 
- _ time, put the issue quite so nakedly. That was to come later. For 
the moment his solution was to let the two conflicting impulses 
‘of man have full rein: to admit the validity of both of them, but 
certainly not to allow the spiritual any primacy over the sensual. 

It is plain that this disagreement between us over Dostoevsky 
went very deep, much deeper zhan I was consciously aware at the 
time. But for the first time an issue had emerged between us on 
which I really knew my own mind. I felt I must stick to my guns; 

‘ and I did. I wrote my book on Dostoevsky without Lawrence’s 

‘collaboration; and though it seems to me now immature, 
extravagant, and excessively “intellectual,” in the essential I stand 
by it still. As a matter of fact, towards the very end of his life, 
Lawrence’s attitude towards Dostoevsky changed. I have seen 
only a reviewer's quotations fom the introduction he wrote for 
anew translation of the story of .The Grand Inquisitor; but I gather 
from one of them that he came finally to accept a view something 
like my own. 

In September 1916, when I sent him the book, he would have 
none of it. I had the cart before the horse, he declared. “It wasn’t 
the being that must follow the mind, but the mind that must follow 
the being.” Which was, like so many of Lawrence’s pronounce- 
menżs, true and valuable previded you didn’t ask. too closely 
what he meant by the ‘being’ which the mind was to follow. What 
he meant by it is declared plainly in Women in Love. The ‘being’ 
is what remains of man when his ‘spiritual’ element is abandoned; 
and the way in which it was to be followed by the mind was for 
the mind to devote itself to the exploration of the realm of 
‘mindless sensuality.’ That the ‘being’ of man included his 
spiritual impulses also and that these were just as profound and 
deep-rooted as his sensual impulses—Lawrence was willing to 
admit in theory only. In practice, he could not: for in him the 

- spiritual and the sensual man were implacably opposed. In prac- 
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tice, therefore, he could only admit the one by denying the other. 
And it was the spiritual man who had to be denied, and if possible - - 
annihilated. 

In this attempt he was now involved and engrossed. As an 
inevitable corollary, he-gave full vent to his hatred of the world of 
men. He wanted, he said, to be left alone “by everybody, by the 
whole world, which is despicable to me and contemptible and 
sickening.” At best, it was “a vast Obscenity” which, by subtlety, 
a. few of us (among whom he still included Katherine and me) | 
might strangle till it died. Then we could build a new world. But / 
the killing of the old one had to come first. E 

Nevertheless, only a few weeks after he had repudiated me and 
my works as expressed in the book on Dostoevsky, he had a , 
return of affection. He was sure he could count on me (he wrote) 
to understand his violent letters. When he said of me “I’ve done 
with him,” he did not mean me personally, but he was speaking 
of an old self in both of us which had to die. That which he felt 
he had to kill in himself he projected into me, and denounced. 
But the agony diminished, and there came days when the new self 
seemed to be babbling up within him, timidly, delicately, like the 
song in a spring bird’s throat. Then he felt that we should come _ 
together again before very long on a living earth, “not ina world — 
of destructive going apart.” In this wistful, tremulous, tender 
mood Lawrence seemed to be more than a man: a delicate and 
angelic visitant of the earth. The tragedy was that the mood never . 
-asted for long. Í 

At about.this time, I think while Katherine was away on a short 
visit to Garsington, I went over Higher Tregerthen. Frederick 
Goodyear, an old Oxford friend of mine, had come home from 
the front on leave and stayed a couple of days with me at Mylor. 
He admired Lawrence’s work, and was anxious to meet him. So 
we sent a telegram and followed after. Lawrence was delighted to 
see us. He showed us with pride the little vegetable garden he had 
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the fact that sometimes they did love one another, and dearly, 

‘eemed like a strange dream, out of which I had suddenly 

awakened. Nothing really mattered. You went on loving, be- 
cause you could not help it, just as you went on sleeping, or 
eating, or breathing ; but it had not the faintest relevance to the 
destiny of the universe. A tribe of people had been born with this 
odd faculty of love; they might just have well been born with an 
extra and useless finger or. each hand: that was the order to which 
this torturing idiosyncrasy belenged. If it got its heart broken, 

so much the better; it was bound to be broken sooner or later, 

{_ and it was good that it should happen soon. 

Something of all this was in my letters to Lawrence. I told him 
that I loved him; but that he needn’t mind, it didn’t really matter. 
It was just a happening. It was not any sort of demand upon him; 
if demand there was, it wes a demand upon the universe, and now 
I had learned that it was childish and ridiculous to make demands 
upon the universe. I should like him to think kindly of me, as I 
always should think with affection of him: but that again did not 
really matter. All we could do was be true to our experience of 
life and let ourselves be shaped by destiny to its ends, if it had 
any ends. I should always believe that there was some sort of 
- bond between us, though I could not pretend any more to know 

what it was. 

I shouldn’t say I loved him, he answered. I had disliked him 
intensely when I was at Higher Tregerthen. That was true, but 
only half the truth. I reacted away from him violently, indeed 
in a sort of terror, when he denied the spiritual man in him and 
let the devi's of hatred enter in and possess him. But my reaction 
was utterly impersonal, and away from something impersonal— 
from a force or power that was malevolent and deathly. 
Lawrence the person was to me always a marvel among men. 
Anyhow, he said now, why should we hate or love ? We were 

„two separate beings, representing what we represented separately. 
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“Tet even if wè are opposites, even if at the root we are 
hc:tile—I don’t say we are—there is no reason why we should 
nc meet somewhere.” But where? To that question we never 
found any answer. 

Z met him in the flesh again a few weeks later. He had come up 
to London to see a specialist, in the hope that a medical certificate 
fran Harley Street would absolve him from the necessity of going 
agin to Bodmin Barracks. His hatred of that place now had 
rexhed a pitch of superstitious horror, to which he gave vent in 
TE Nightmare chapter of Kangaroo. When I saw him in Dollie 


Radford’s quiet house one evening in June, he looked tired and _ 


ill but virtue flowed out-of him. I noticed, again with the old 
acmiration, how completely he was surrendered to the simple | 
tasx, so rarely performed by men, of making others happy. Dollie 
Radford and Margaret, I am sure, had not laughed so much, or 
been so much taken out of themselves, since Lawrence’s last visit 
tc -hem. 

In the spring of 1918 Lawrence fell under the suspicion of 
foclish and ignorant local authorities in Cornwall. Frieda was 
G=man; they often talked German and sang German together. 
T=ir cottage overlooked the Bristol Channel. Lawrence had no 


vizble (and not much invisible) means of subsistence. So he was `` 


stepected of signalling to German submarines. It was all prepos- 
te-aus; but Lawrence was in an angry and intransigent mood, 
hating everybody and everything, and was not incl'ned to make 
things easy for himself. He was ordered to remove from Cornwall. 
H= went to Dollie Radford’s cottage at Hermitage. He left it 
shzrtly afterwards for Mountain Cottage, at Middleton, in the. 


Derbyshire Hills. Then, finding himself still worried by the ,, 


m_iitary authorities for whom he had conceived a fantastic hatred, 
he returned to Hermitage in the early summer. He was living 
there when I next saw him. 

-t was a few days before the Armistice. I had had no communi- 
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cation with Lawrence for more than a year, since I met him at 
Dollie Radford’s. In the following autumn Katherine had fallen 
ill, and I had as big a load as I could carry; I had no impulse to 
pass any of it on to Lawrence, who was struggling with his own 
burden. But at the end of October, he stayed in London for a few 
days, and he came to see Katherine frequently at No. 2 Portland 
‘Villas, only a few hundred yards away. The end of the war was 
in the air. Katherine describes him at this moment in a letter. 
“Lawrence and Frieda have been in town. Frieda was ill and 
in bed, but I saw a great deal of Lawrence. For one, at least, the 
cove brooded over him, too. I loved him. He was just his old, 
merry, rich self, laughing, describing things, giving you pic- 
tures, full of enthusiasm and joy in a future where we all 
kecome ‘vagabonds’—we simply did not talk about people. 
We kept to things like nuts and cowslips and fires in woods and 
his black self was not. Oh, there is something so loveable about 
him and Lis eagerness, his passionate eagerness for life—that is 
what one loves so. Now he is gone back into the country.” 
I remember arriving home one afternoon when Lawrence and 
Katherine were talking gaily together. I felt that I weighed on 
them like a lump of lead. It was the old gay talk of a new life ina 


- New country, in which we used to find our solace years before. 


But I was out of it. I was trying, in vain, to digest the hard 
sentence of the specialist upon Katherine, of which she did not 
know. “With care she will have three years, perhaps four, five at 
the outside.” You couldn’t begin a new life in a new country on so 
slender a capital. 


(To be continued) 
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In Woods still Wintry 


S DEEP the hush here in this cup 
Of trees, as deep as in a hall 
Where, head on head piled up 
Like apples on a stall, 
A people sits, alive with flimsy sighs 
But dead with mouths and dead with smudgy eyes, 
For every string is taut and the lifted bow 
Waits for the baton to fall, 
The music to flow. 


Here will flow bird-song music, here 
Colour as shrill as fluted notes will run 
Upon the trees, as strong and clear 

As a trumpet, golden and ihin 

Asa violin . 

And dark as a bassoon: 


This quietness will break 

To splintered bits beneath a drumming rain 
And winds piping amain; 

A fitful sun will shake 

Ringing doubloons of coltsfoot down and wake 
The wooden trees with loud rustlings 

Of leaves and wings. 

So shall earth lift the load she bore 

Last year and all the years before 

Since the counting of time. 

But now is stark 

And bodeful silence; grim 

Waiting. Is the task too sore 
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For ageing earth 
—Birth upon birth 
Till the sun is dark? 
How shall the hyacinth lift again that weight 
Of dead upon its spear? 
The bracken again make straight 
The coiled spring, low-bowed 
Beneath the broken gold of 1 bankrupt year? 
The bud of beech tree shear 
A way out ofa shroud? 


It is not earth but I am old 
With facing darkwards, I 
Who in the baby born behold 
The man marked down to die. 


It is my coward spirit afraid 

Of wide awakening, 

Willing to leave its score unpaid 
And be still in spite of spring. 


It is my fainting spirit’s fall 
Under chariot wheels, 

Lest it be led in triumphal 
Boast at the victor’s heels. 


It will not seek a loveliness 
—A hurt falls lightlier; 

Tt will not suffer a caress 

For dropping tears are there. 


Earth, make it brave as thou art, strong 
To lift the burgeoning days 
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Like banners and ride out among 
Resolute chivalries, 


Where there are many beautiful 
Who go with quiet eyes 

From sun through dark into a dull 
Dawning, and tattered skies 


Shield them with semi-tones of light 
—No hope, no fear at all— 

Till the grave gives them noon or night 
Most unequivocal. 


*There goes that pictured Judith journeying 
With her companion out across the hill, 
The servant ghosted with the living thing 

` Made dead, but Judith that had strength to kill 
Is her own woman, douce enough to fling 
A backward look on the sweet silly days 
When yet no voice cried murder in her ears. 
They go their ways, they go their separaze ways ~ 
Together; they are both 
Burdened, but she the lightlier who bears 
Upon her head the severed head 
Wrapped in a seemly cloth. 
And I would go like Judith, hearing 
The bell-clear days outstart 
Above the jangled, go with siccar tread 
Out on the long way bearing 
Like her the dead 
And living on my heart. 


* Judith with the head of Holofernes, by Bozticeli. 
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Now seems that all the world is tree 

—Ichor for sap flowing—and we 

All leaves serving the whole with breath, 
Our life, green moving in a green cascade; 
And darkness shut in single dark, our death; 
But dying, different, a blade 

Of being, utterly alone, 

With shape pricked out upon the yielding air, 
And patterned colour clamouring its own 


Unique affair. 


How many times a man may stand 
Within death’s house before he die 
And find his flickering spirit fanned 
Into reluctant life thereby! 


As if a falling leaf should be 

(It’s dying all undone) 

Driven greenly back upon the tree 
And thrust again in the sun. 


Then music, other and of heavier cost, 

Is made for hearts to hear, a tendril sound 

- Feeling about the air for something lost 
Whose lack, so cor 2 upon, is something found. 


Itis a solitary son,, | 

But many separate sorrows throng 
” Of many men there and are folded smooth 
Into its singleness, into its truth. 
If there be God then this shall lie 
Within his dim hand pzeciously 
When all the dying shall be led 
To life again, and all the live be dead. 

ORGILL MACKENZIE 


` 
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A Future for Public Schoöls 
|. LV. The New Learning 


I ‘O-DAY, in 1930, Europe is at the beginning of a new 
Renaissance. The post-war generation is separated from its 
grandfathers not by a generation but by a civilisation, by an atti- 
tide of mind. In Physics, in Psychology, in Philosophy, in every 


type of scientific work there is a new learning; in every branch of _ 


ert there is a new esthetic. l 

This fact has passed unnoticed by the schcols. Though it is 
precisely for the young that the Renaissance is taking place, it is 
precisely in the places where the most favoured of the young of 
England are being educated that the Renaissance is not finding 
even recognition. To discover the characteristics of this Renais- 
vance and the new theory of education that is'to be deduced from 
“hem will be the object of the rest of this essay. i 


The latter half of the nineteenth century was the Golden Age of 
Materialism. Darwin and Lamarck implied that man was nothing 
Dut the latest, most complicated development of primeval slime. 
Behaviourist psychologists suggested that what was called ‘mind’ 
was only matter which had evolved to a condition of conscious- 
ness of itself. It was all so deliciously reasonable. 

Englishmen made a god of their reason, and that drove some to 
the Oxford Movement, others to fin de siécle decadence. (To-day 
the survival of the worship is leading the public school Intellec- 
tual to Catholicism or to Futilitarianism.) It led the less reasonable 
to a materialist standard of values; which led them to mistake the 
machine of society for an end in itself; which led to the Great 
War. (And to-day it is leading the Old Boy to be jealous of 
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America and to clamour for increased armaments.) 

It is only as an anachronism that Materialism has survived the 
nineteenth century. Darwinist philosophy failed to explain how 
life evolved from inorganic matter or how living matter came to 
evolve the power of conceptual thought. Materialist psychology 
explained the phenomenon known as ‘seeing double,’ but hardly 
anything else. Perhaps it was not so much these failures as the fact 
that it regarded the universe as ‘explainable’ in terms of intellect 
that led to the abandonment of nineteenth century materialism. _ 

And in its place has come... what? “Chaos!” says our Head- 
~ master, “Chaos in art, music, morals, politics; chaos in every- 
thing.” He is wrong. Excusably (for he is a busy man) he has 
condemned a movement as meaningless because he happens not 
to have seen its meaning. “Beauty is no longer an ideal (look at 
Epstein); cacophony has taken the place of music; pornography 
seems to be taking the place of literature.” We must remember 
that the speaker is only a paragon among Headmasters, not among 
lovers of the arts. Possibly he was expecting a Romantic Revival 
to follow the fall of the nineteenth century Goddess of Reason, as 
it had followed the fall of Robespierre’s Goddess a century before. 

‘Something quite different has happened to-day. The first Re- 
naissance discovered the possibilities of the intellect. With a 
glorious sense of freedom man drove out the bogeys and super- 
stitions that infestéd his mind; but no sooner was the house swept 
and garnished than there came in seven other devils worse than 
the first: the seven devils of Materialism, Individualism, Protes- 
tantism, Puritanism, Nationalism, Imperialism, and Utilitarianism. 
The Renaissance of to-day is discovering the possibilities of ex- 
tending the consciousness of man past intellect to an infinitely 
fuller state of life. It is this discovery which has led to the apparent 
chaos of ‘Modernismus’: the old properties are being bundled off 
the stage, the old lighting apparatus is being scrapped and a new 
one installed; the stage is being set for a profounder Divine 
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Comedy which man is to act. It is this discovery which has called 

fo: a complete revision of our attitude towards Education. Let us , 

sæ how it has come about and in what directions it is being 

exolored. i 

Jfa name and a date must arbitrarily be given to fix the modern 

Eznaissance, the name will be Bergson and the date'1907, the 

yzar of the publication of his Creative Evolution. In that book 
- Fergson banished at one ‘stroke the philosophy of despair. The 

kétory of man, he showed, was not a mere process of develop- 

ment from protoplasmic jelly. The protoplasm is only the house. 
- The tenant, who was born in it, who lives in it, who may at some 
tme transcend it, is Mind. Now Mind is an infinitely greater thing 
tan brain, which merely orientates it to action: “the cerebral life 
isto the mental life what the movements of the conductor’s baton 
ar to the symphony.” Man is conscious only of an infinitesimal 
pert of his mind. By his reasoning powers he is able to expose such 
fertions of it as relate to action, to the immediate business of liv- 
iy. But reasoning powers are (to change the metaphor once 
again) a captive balloon moored to action. Man can no more soar 
ito the empyrean of abstract thought with the help of his intel- 
l=t than he can lift himself up by his own shoe-laces. Intellect 
cen analyse experience, relate and translate. But it cannot synthe- 
se, become, create—only intuition can do that. 

Then Bergson, after showing that evolution is creative, shows 
tat the mind is infinite: man can extend his consciousness from 
lus five senses, and the analysis of their data by his reason, to the 
&finite—by learning to use his powers of intuition. “The whole: 
progress of evolution is towards the creation of a type whose in- 
trition will be equal to its intellect.” Man may reach a stage when 
ke has transcended all the limitations of matter. The Heaven of 
the theologians has come into sight by a different route. 

We must not allow ourselves to be dazzled by hypothetical 
peospects, however luring. There are little people plucking at our 
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sleeve with questions. “But”, they say, “there is nothing new in 
Bergson’s Philosophy of Change: what about Heraclitus and 

Lucretius? And then, his theory of the importance of intuition is 
old, however clever he has been at making a réchauffé of it: who 
was it said that “There are more things in Heaven and Earth than 
are dreamed of in your philosophy,’ and ‘le coeur a ses raisons que 
la raison ne connait point,’ and dozens of things like that?” 

We are rot to be lured into a defence or even an exposition of 
Bergson. Our point is simply that in expressing his Philosophy 
of Hope he has infinitely extended the scope of human feeling. 

_ And that he is supported in his optimism by the evidence of all 
modern investigatory thought. Einstein, and behind him the mass 
of the physicists and philosophers, have discarded the old static 
conception of matter, have shown that it may be possible for man 
to get outside his mental conventions of Time, Space, and 
Causality. Freud, generalising from his investigations into neu- 
rotic diseases, has established in psychological thought the thesis 
that the mind of man contains the sum of human experience. The 
child inherits the habits of his ancestors in the form of instinct: 
he secretes all his own experience, realised and unrealised, in the 
form of memory, bringing it into his consciousness only when 
-~ circumstances require it. It may be asked how we can be conscious 
of the existence of our subconscious mind. We have only to think 
of dreams, and of cur inability to explain our own motives to our- 
selves, and we have the answer. The fact is that the function of the 
brain-is not to remember, but to forget. All the past exists in our 
memory: for practical purposes it is convenient that only those 
ideas which relate to the immediate problems of action should 
come into our consciousness: the brain fulfils the office of selecting 
` weapons of action from the armoury of memory. 

The inheritance of man can no longer be said to be nothing but 
his five senses, his reason and a sense of original sin. If he chooses 
to use his Intuition, it is nothing less than the capacity to bring 
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hinself in tune with the infinite: 


“To see a World in a Grain of Sand 
And a Heaven in a Wild Flower, 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity in an hour.” 


This, then, is the way of escape from the impasse of intellec- 
tualism. But this brings us to another impasse. Intuition cannot 
b= ‘explained’. Words are a product of the brain and can express 
o-ly what the brain ‘knows’. By translating an impression into 
words we are reducing it to the standards of the intellect and 
cianging the whole nature of the impression. “What a relief”, 
we say, “to be able to say just what one means! What a relief to 
be able to talk and write in our moments of depression! Why! by 
expressing it we seem to have got rid of the sorrow.” Of course, 
te truth is that it is impossible to say what one means, or to ex- 
pess an emotion rationally. The expression differs entirely from 
t= emotion. Usually we prefer the expression. We have been 
tzight to value Reason above all things, to be proud of our 
rstionality. The emotion that is irreducible to reason gives us an 
unpleasant feeling of awe, of impotence. It is a relief to be able to 
‘express’ it, to reduce it (the phrase has an unconscious significance) 
tz reason. We think that we have expressed the emotion; in 
reality we have triumphed over it only by substituting an intel- 
l=:tual abstraction of it. The lover is tormented by his passion; he 
spends a sleepless night writing of his love; and in the morning, 
seeing it all there in black and white, he feels better, the pain is 
ezsed; he has convinced himself that his Intellect is master after 
z1. The elderly gentleman has a feeling of horror at something he 
ses in the Park; he hurries across to the club with indignation 
oiling inside him; he writes a letter to The Times—‘irreparable 
damage to the morals of the community . . . the Parks should 
z= a place of recreation for all people, not an open-air brothel for 
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half a dozen . . . no selsrespecting citizen can enter the gates, 
&c.’ ; and then he feels be.ter: the indignation has disappeared, his 
reason has killed the unpleasant emotion, and the memorial of his 
victory will presently appear in The Times. 

The modern Renaissance is the discovery of a road to ‘Life’ 
through Intuition. Words are the vehicle of Intellect, and of In- 
tellect the modern Renaissance has resolved to beware. The con- 
clusion would seem to be that there can be no ‘modern’ literature. 
‘Letters’ imply rationalisation; in this non-rational age they must 
resign their place in the’hierarchy of the arts to a less intellectual 
medium. To some extent this conclusion is true. Fortunately, 
` writers are not such slaves to logic as to accept it. But the best of 
them are conscious of the spirit of the age. We may amuse our- 
selves by noticing three schools into which contemporary writers 
may consequently be divided. There are those who pander to 
reason-worship, those who write of the folly of reason, and those 
who try to use words ungrammatically, illogically, to convey a 
supra-rational meaning. 

The panderers, of course, are the most popular. They confirm 
the fool in his folly, and the fool loves them for it. They con- 
tinue to write novels in which all motives are simplified and 
. rationalised with the utmost clarity. They have extended their 
rationalisation of motive from fiction to biography. It is signifi- 
cant that now there is a note of cynicism in the biographers’ 
pandering, and that the public love them the more for it. Readers 
of Strachey and Maurois are not all fools. They love simplicity for 
its own sake.and not for its ‘truth’. More books than ever pour 
from the press; “thick and fast they come at last, and more and 
more and more.” But like the little oysters they have not long to 
live. They disappear in no time, swallowed with greed by the 
Old Boy and the Rebel, to confirm their prejudices, and with 
‘amusement’ by the Futilitarian. It is not to the panderers that we 


must look fora literature that is to be more than ephemeral. 
` nt 
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The second school, the writers who have put Reason into what 
we are beginning to consider its proper place, are also popular. 
Deservedly so. Tchehov revealed the Intellectuals in the true 
light of their futility. Proust showed how rich that futility might 
be: for one who had the courage of his own illogicality. Aldous 
Hwxley and a host of young novelists and satirists are pulling 
dcwn the rational mighty from their seats. Women writers are 
exalting those of low degree—impressions, odd feelings, un- 
analysable but actual. It is natural that the first interpreters of 
Incuition should be women. Katherine Mansfield has written 
stories that will live: by a supreme effort of will she managed to 
discover eternal verities of the existence of which her intuition 
had made her conscious. Virginia Woolf’s work will live. She has 
discarded many rational associations of ideas in favour of sensual 
associations. (“Big Ben strikes the hour. The leaden circles dis- 
salve in the air.’’) She has listened to her intuitions and has not 
spoilt her work by explaining them. In Mrs. Dalloway and To the 
L ghthouse she has created beauty. Something of the same kind 
but to a lesser degree has been done in poetry by Edith Sitwell. 

The mention of Edith Sitwell brings us to the gates of the third 
school, the innovators who are seeking for a new way of using 
words. They realise that truth behind the superstition of some 
ptimitive tribes who believe that, once a name is given to an object, 
that object is bewitched. Once an emotion is given a name, it is 
no longer itself; it becomes infested with all the foreign devils of 
ideas that cling round the name. ‘Love’ and ‘lust’ are only words, 
yet the mistress is only happy if her emotion can be ascribed to © 
tte one and divorced from the other. To escape from this tyranny 
o7 words is the object of the modernist school of literature. 

Here again the outstanding writer is a woman. Gertrude Stein 
has thrown to the winds grammar, logic, conventional associa- 
_ tion of ideas, and (most people will say) sense and meaning. She is 
trying to get back by words to the spirits which names have be- 
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witched. She tries to exorcise the devil by calling his name. Again 

~ and again she calls the name, again and again, until the name be- 
comes meaningless with repetition, and the spirit is perceived by 
the soul of the reader. Does she succeed? There are people who 
believe that she does. 

Something must be said about one other of the innovators. 
James Joyce is struggling along somewhat the same lines towards 
a new synthesis. He is hoarse with hatred and driven distracted 
by the strain of looking for reality in despite of reason. None the 
less he has written the finest literary work of the modern Renais- 

_ sance. It cannot be said of Ulysses that it is a work of art, like 
Proust’s 4 la Recherche du Temps Perdu, but it may well be the 
forerunner of a greater work. In Ulysses, Joyce has created life by 
extending our consciousness of it. The book has utilitarian, even 
if not zsthetic, greatness. By describing in the fullest detail the 
thought-process of a man and woman during one uneventful day 
of their lives, Joyce may have led ozher people to recognise the 
richness of their own minds. No concessions have been made to 
convention; thoughts are related without shame and without 
bravado. Ideas that most of us have, but which none of us— 
intellect-worshippers that we are—admit, will be found in black 

~ and white in Ulysses; the possibility is that, seeing them there, 
naked and unashamed, we may begin to recognise them as our 
own and enrich our lives thereby. 

Whether the innovators will succeed zsthetically in their experi- 
ment it is too early to decide. On the face of it (that is to say, 
rationally speaking) they are attempting the impossible. To try to 
employ language, which has been invented by reason for its own 
ends, to express meanings of which reason can have no knowledge, 
seems hopeless. One might as well expect Treasury Notes issued 
by the Bank of England to serve as currency among the hosts of 
Heaven. But even if the innovators fail to reach a new esthetic 

— (their failure is far from certain, be it noted) they have, as we have 
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- audience at a concert has any power of musical appreciation? How 
many of the people who talk about the latest novel have read it? 
A certain highness of brow has become as essential to the smart- 
- ness of the modern woman as a certain length of skirt. 

‘The post-War generation has abandoned the Victorian ‘soul’, 
bet its attendant snobberies-have survived. They have battened 
or the New Learning, almost killing it with kindness. The three- 
colour process has been applied to Cézanne and the products dis- 
played as part of the attraction of a furniture shop in the Totten- - 
han Court Road. The gossip-writers only retain their posts by 
. frequent jokes about the investigations of Freud. And no fashion- _ 

ab.e gathering is complete without a Sitwell. These snobberies are 
not innate: they have been inculcated by so-called education. Be- 
fore the Renaissance can lead to any healthy growth, education 
must eradicate them. 

And in their place? In their place, a revaluation of Reason and 
the recognition of a world of values. The new modernist writers 
have offered no new system of the universe. The whole gist of 
their teaching is that philosophical ‘systems’, though doubtless an - 
entertaining game, can have no bearing upon reality. Philosophers 
may ‘explain’ the universe as ‘an idea in the mind of God’, or as 
inmumerable ‘combinations of and emanations from Matter’; it is 
all very entertaining, but it makes not the slightest difference to 
the nature of life. All that modern writers of a reforming turn of 
mind are attempting to do is to point out that certain sensations 
anc emotions are good in themselves. D. H. Lawrence’s work is a 
cas2 in point. He believes that by directing our consciousness to 

.the-fundamental sexual emotions we shall make life richer. “Man is 
lop-sided”, he says, “on the side of the angels.” i 
3ut let us return to our school-boy muttons. 


(To be concluded) 


ASHLEY SMITH 





é The Courting 


ARY MITCHETT was lying on the couch, fully ex- 
tended, with her hands clasped behind her head, and the 
lithe maturity of her body plainly evident. Unhampered years 
since girlhood had given her a vigorous experience of life, so that 
her face possessed strength and character although faint lines 
round her wide grey eyes indicated a persistent discontent. That 
day she had worked particularly hard, and she was tired, almost 
drained of vitality. 

“Grumpy again, the girl,” said her father, with assumed as- 
tonishment, and ceased his stolid digestion of the evening paper. 
He stirred himself ponderously, looking round, as if for some 
comfort. 

“Supper, Lotta?” he asked. 

“Not now,” said his wife. “Tea now, supper when Stephen 
comes.” 

As she said “Stephen” Mr. Mitchett brightened up, as if some 
invigorating ray had swept him. 

“Buck up!” he said, jovially. “Stephen will be along soon. 
Pictures, isn’t it, Mary?” Mary was getting old. No denying that. 
Nothing was good enough for her, somehow. And she didn’t 
bring home very much, either. Stephen—Stephen was a nice 
quiet chap, just suitable for Mary. 

Mary shook herself and stood up. 

“No,” she said suddenly, “I’ve changed my sind: We'll go to 
a dance-hall instead.’’ 

The prespect of the change from the gentle warmth of the 
theatre to the flushed restless splendour of a dance-hall excited 
her extraordinarily. 

“Mother,” she said, “I’m going to have a wash. Get me a 
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towel; and where’s the soap?” 

She dragged her blouse over her bead Her hair came loose and 
feli over her shoulders. She shook it free impatiently, then pressed 
the bosom of her vest lower. She washed herself swiftly and a 
litte disdainfully, smoothing her hands over her face and neck 
and feeling the warm surprise of her soft flesh now it was so fresh 
and clean. 

There were loud, rapid crashes at the street door. Neither Peter 
noz John could seach the door-knocker, and always kicked re- 
peztedly, until the door shook. Mrs. Mitchett opened the door and 
the youngsters rushed through the passage, making as much noise 
as if they were tumbling headlong all the way. Mr. Mitchett 
seemed to have been waiting for them. He looked brazenly at 
Marty, then called to the elder of the boys. 

‘Here, John,” he said, econ me a pint of ale—pint and a half 
of ale.” 

John took the jug and rushed off on his errand. It did not take 
him many minutes, but on his return he saw the long-awaited 
Stephen at the door. 

‘Hallo, John,” said Stephen, and the youngster guiltily put the 
jug behind his back. Peter came to open the door and they en- 
tered in order, Peter heralding them, then Stephen, then John, 
then the jug. 

Stephen greeted the family sedately. He was a thin, erect, 
young man, neat and self-contained, pale and gentle-seeming. 
Mss. Mitchett fawned on him. 

“Come in, Stephen,” she said, and backed a chair towards 
Mery. Stephen came forward, leaving a way open for John, who 
stcuggled the jug to his father. Stephen hitched up his trousers, 
sat down next to Mary, smiled at her, then, conscious of his obli- 
ga-ions, offered a cigarette to Mr. . Mitchett, who took it solemnly 
and approvingly. 

“Stephen,” Mary said, pressing his arm hard, “do let’s come to 
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a dance after supper. There’s a special one at the Town Hall.” 

“Not to-night,” he said, quietly. “We made up our minds to 
go to a theatre.” 

“Listen,” she said. “We are going toa dance” 

Her family trembled: even Stephen wondered at her arrogance. 
But the point was not important. He quibbled for several 
minutes, then capitulated. 

“All right. Have it your own way. A dance,” and he thumped 
ludicrously on the table. Mary jumped up, radiant. She had always 
to combat Stephen’s staidness, 

_ When Mary had dressed, Stephen helped her to put the finish- 
ing touches. He knelt to pull the hem of her skirt straight. He 
smoothed the coat over her shoulders, and drew it together at the 
throat. He tucked some stray hair into her close-fitting hat. Mrs. 
Mitchett smiled at her husband. Mary saw her smirking by- aplay 
and involuntarily drew away from Stephen. 

They went out into the street; but they did not go very far 
from the house that night. They went about twenty yards, almost 
to the corner of the street, and then Mary, who was hurrying, 
caught the thin high heel. of her shoe in the interstices of a 
cellar-grating. Her leg jerked first one way, then the other, and 

~ she cried with pain. She pulled her heel from the grating and stood 
on her foot. It wobbled beneath her and she cried out again, 
clutching at Stephen. 

“That’s bad,” he said. “Ricked your ankle?” 

She held to the wall. He bent down and gently passed his hand 
over her foot. 

“Tt’s olg already,” he said, and stood up. “No dancing 
for you.” 

“Well, it'll have to be pictures,” she said, decisively; aod she 
began, unassisted, to hobble and to limp, grimacing with agony. 
Stephen went slong with her a little way, undeterminedly. Mary’s 

- mishap troubled him. It humiliated him to walk slowly with her 
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while she hobbled along. It seemed somehow as if he himself had 
hurt her. 

“You can’t manage it,” he said. “Let’s go back We'll have a 
quiet evening in.” 

She considered a moment. He foot was painful and Stephen’s 
confusion troubled her. She agreed, but decided in her own mind 
that as soon as her foot’ was better she would make Stephen go to 
a theatre. Mary limping, Stephen slowly walking, they went 
heme. Her mother’s heart momentarily failed. Even Mr. Mitchett . 
wes scared at their unexpected return; but Mary reassured them, 
and without fuss took off her shoe and stocking, and bathed her | 
foot. l 
*You'll have to stop in,’ ” said Mr. Mitchett. “What about a 
litle game?” He had of course emptied the jug as soon as Stephen 
and Mary had gone. There was visible evidence of this in a brown 
stein like a moustache on his upper lip. 

“TI play,” said Stephen. He was strangely fond of card- 
_ playing. His precise mind delighted in this exercise of strict con-- 
trol over his emotion. 

. “Not me,” said Mary. “I have cards.” She drew her stocking 
aie her knee and sat up. She was sorry she had not insisted on 
gcing to a theatre in spite of her mishap. Occasionally, when 
Stephen had stayed a whole evening, Mary had found her mother’s 
humility and her father’s condescending garrulity almost intoler- 
able. She had resigned herself to those evenings, but to-night 
th= strain was heavier.. 

Mr. Mitchett whisked his cards slickly across the table. Mrs. 
Mitchett, glorying in her domestic inferiority, sat down in a 
ccrner, folding her nice podgy arms. Stephen and Mr. Mitchett 
beth smoked, and a soft blue mirage soon hung over them. 

“Don’t you play, Mrs. Mitchettr”’ 

Mrs. Mitchett sprang out of her beatific resignation and nodded 
erergetically. 
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“Yes, I do. If you won’t mind. Not this game. PI play next 
game.” 

Mr. Mitchett, who had very uncharitable opinions of his wife’s 
capability at cards, scowled. Mary sat on the sofa and drew her 
knees up to her chin. It was a disappointing end to the evening, ' 
but she smiled, tried to make the best of it now, though her 
faculties were all alert to the jarring elements:she knew so well in 
her father, her mother, her brothers—and Stephen. Mrs. Mitchett, 
unaware of her husband’s displeasure, joined the party at the table, 
and made frolicsome comments on the cards she was dealt. 

“Perhaps you'd like to play in the parlour,” said Mary. ““There’s 
a nice table there.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Mitchett, incredibly arch, “Stephen don’t 
mind. He’s one of the family now.” 

Mr. Mitchett served his cards more deliberately. Stephen was 
one of the family now. His belly agitated dumbly. 

“John!” he cried. “Get me a pint of ale, will you? There’s a jug 
somewhere, I believe. Helps me to sleep sometimes.” 

They played a game. John returned, and the brown water- 
mark on Mr. Mitchett’s upper lip washed a little higher. 

“Mother,” said Mary. “Can’t you send those kids up to bed? 
The noise!” 

Mrs. Mitchett looked up enquiringly. John and Peter imme- 
diately clamoured: 

“We ain’t had supper! We ain’t had nothing to eat!” 

Mrs. Mitchett looked longingly at her cards, but Mary watched 
her remorselessly till she stood up and began clattering pots and 
pans. Stephen pushed his cards away. Mr. Mitchett, disgruntled, 
gathered them up and idly shuffled them. Stephen seated himself 
close to Mary. 

Mrs. Mitchett threw a handful of potatoes into the pan and the 
oil erupted, sizzled and spurted. Stephen put his arm round Mary’s 

- waist. There was a wavering smile on his face, a determinedly in- 
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nccent look, a look of scared indignant surprise, as if he had just 
been accused of fondling Mary and was prepared to go to the 
steke rather than admit it. Mary, a little impatient of his reserve, 
stiffened in his arms. Peter watched them intently. They were 
mysterious in his eyes, set apart by their incomprehensible in- 
timacy. John, the older, watched greedily, faintly puzzled and 
famtly jealous. They had supper. Mr. Mitchett, who no longer 
fet thirsty, refused his coffee. John and Peter said a subdued good- 
nizht and went to bed. 

Mary saw Stephen looking round, eager to get back to the 
cards. - 

“Get on with your game,’ ’ she said, bitterly. “Think about 
m2, won't your” / 

“What do you want to do?” said Stephen, reasonably chiding. 
“Ers too late now. Do you want to go for a walk?” 

“With this foot? It’s miles worse than I thought. Oh, I don’t 
know what I want to do.” 

Her foot was throbbing painfully. 

“Oh, come on,” said Mr. Mitchett, stumblingly. “She never 
knows what she wants. You play.” 

Stephen had to play. 

At first Mary sat apart, longing petulantly for the warm 
exoticism and the slow excitement of the dance-hall; then, in- 
‘sensibly, she was soothed to an interest in the game, and she did 
not notice her father’s voice thickening and his movements be- 
coming slower and more ponderous. But as the end of the game 
approached, Mr. Mitchett, losing badly, became quarrelsome. 

“You're players!” he said. “Some players!” 

He embarked on an attempt to prove that he was losing because 
S-ephen and Mrs. Mitchett were such stupid opponents any good 
payer was bound to lose against them. His rambling complaint 
startled Mary. Her father’s bleary eyes, his uncertain gestures, his 
` stupid grievances, obsessed her. She tortured herself conceiving > ~ 
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how contemptuous Stephen must be of her father—and her stout, 
.. flouncing mother. It seemed she had never seen them to worse 
advantage. She blamed Stephen for joining them. He should have 
gone into the parlour with her. A petty unforeseen mishap had 
condemned her to this. She felt furiously impotent. 

There was squawling and shouting on the stairs; then the patter 
of bare feet, and the door was pushed open and John, ineffectually 
clad in his shirt, put his head round the edge of the door. He was 
sobbing. 

“Peter won’t give me no cover,” he cried. “He pushed me 
out of bed.” 

Mary was fiercely angry. 

“Go up to bed!” she cried. “Big boy like you. Go upstairs!” 

She was so wildly threatening that John, scared, withdrew his 
head, and still snuffling, pattered upstairs again. Mary was ner- 
vously exhausted. She had shouted at him as if to force him from 
the room with the sheer intensity of her rage. Mrs. Mitchett looked 
at Stephen apologetically. 

“My Mary’s really getting wild with us,” said Mr. Mitchett, 
sententiously. 

' “No, she’s not,” said Stephen, fondly, and looked to Mary for 
~ corroboration. 

“No, I’m not,” said Mary. “I can sit here all evening without a 

word from anyone, and I don’t mind, do I>” 

This was serious. Stephen stood up. 

“What can I do?” 

“Nothing,” said Mary. 

“Let her be,” said Mr. Mitchett. “She’s all right.” 

“All right, am I?” said Mary and she turned on him savagely. 

“You're all right. You could go on playing all night.” 

Mr. Mitchett became dour and unpleasant in the face of this 
attack. Mary’s face was flushed with anger, Suddenly this quarrel 
~ had come. She felt horrid and malicious as if she hated everyone. 
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hand pressed her beneath her armpit, not meanly but reassuringly, 
and, inert as she had-been, she stretched upward, almost cried 
aloud, then hung her head, hiding her face on his chest. They came 
to the top cf the stairs. 

“This is my room,” she said. “Put me down now.” 

He shook his head. She opened the door. He looked round for 
the bed, carried her to it, and laid her down. She did not let him 
go. Lying stretched on the bed she put her arms round his neck 
and drew him down to her. His limbs were heavy, but she clung 
to him so that her friendly bodily warmth soothed and softened 
him. He rested a moment, his head hidden in the pillow, then 
turned towards her and kissed her with a prolonged fervour that 
filled her with the joy of his loyalty and delight. He rose at last 
and went calmly towards the door. 

“Well, Pm going,” he said. “Good-night.” 

Mary, listening, heard him go down the stairs. She heard the 
bustle and clatter of his departure. Then she heard her mother’s 
feet on the stairs; her father’s trailed after. They were both going 
to bed now that Stephen was gone. Her mother passed on the 
way to her bedroom, but, surprisingly, her father halted outside. 
There was silence for a moment or two, then the handle was 
turned and he came in. He was flushed and glowering, and sud- 
denly Mary remembered the bickering with him in the kitchen. 
He came to the foot of the bed. 

“How’s your foot?” he said. 

“Better,” she said, guardedly. 

He considered this for a moment or two ee his purpose 
together. Then he spoke amazingly: 

“Now you look here, my girl,” he said. “Pye had enough of 
you. Me and your mother’s both had enough of you. You think 
you can treat Stephen as you like, don’t you? Well, you can’t. 
Tell him you're tired of him! Order him about! Run your own 


_ father down! Run me down, would you? Well, you’re not going 
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tc. I’ve kept you all these years and I’m not going to keep you 
ary longer. Getting old-you aré, and don’t you forget it! Treat 
him properly or you’ll know it—from me. I’m telling you once 
arid for all. Now then!” 

He finished and prepared himself flurriedly for a counter- 
attack. It did not come. Mary was puzzled, but she remained enig- 
matically unconcerned. Assuming an air of offenced righteousness 
tc cover his panic-stricken retreat, Mr. Mitchett made for the 
door. He went out and, with an access of courage, banged it 
behind him. 

Mary remained looking at the door for some time, with no 
change in her perplexity. Then her face cleared. She turned and 
paced her hand idly on the spot where Stephen had rested his 
head. It vivified her memory. She thought of her father’s outburst 
aud she smiled. 


On the Roads 


OOR tramps, who know 
Too well the January ways they go, 
The sodden moors they tramp with sodden boots, 
And rheumatiz that shoots. 
‘Do they not know—albeit they could not tell— 
As well, 
After the conquering dark, the wind, the mire, 
Shelter and fire: 
Shelter of any roof with any name, 
The dear, strong, orange and hand-warming flame, 
The consolation deep 
Of bread and sleep. 
FRANCES CORNFORD __ 


HERBERT E. PALMER 


A Student in Germany—August 1914 


Vi the Great War broke out I was living in Germany. I 
V had been living there for many years, variously occupied. 
I had been doing erratic journalism and translation work, but 
chiefly I earned my living by giving English lessons to all kinds of 
adult people, many students, and some Army officers among 
them. In the latter part of my time I was a student myself and 
` reading for a Ph.D. at the University of Bonn. I was well au 
courant with much that was going to happen, and, expecting war 
with France or Russia any time, had made foggy plans for slipping 
out of the country at amoment’s notice. 
But there came the long calm before the storm. I was com- 
pletely deceived; so much so that I took over a wealthy fifth- 
year student’s flat with all his furniture (rejecting, however, his 
mistress, who was thrown in with the bed), and made plans for 
getting married to a lady living in England. The first intimation I 
had of something that was about to go wrong came to me through 
~ a disturbing dream. I dreamed that the flat was full of coffins. The 
furniture had all changed into those melancholy long boxes. I 
should not make mention of this gesture from Heaven were it not 
that it troubled and oppressed me beyond reason. In a little café, 
one afternoon, I told an English friend all about it. I said, “I 
think I am not going to be married in August. Something dreadful 
is brewing. I am weighed down with oppression.” He laughed, 
passed over a plate, and said, “Everybody is on tenterhooks be- 
fore he gets married. All you want is a holiday before the honey- 
moon. Have some more cake.” 
I was not, as yet, occupying the flat; and a few days later, just 
as I was finishing breakfast in my little student-room, my land- 
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lazy’s husband walked in with a newspaper. He looked sombre 
aac] mysterious. He pointed to a paragraph. But I read it without 
qzite understanding. Then he tried to explain, hinting darkly at 
ements which might unpleasantly involve both of us. The news- 
per contained accounts of the Austrian murders, but was 
garded in its remarks upon what they might lead to. But enough 
vzs written by the journalist to put every German into a flame of 
ir. lignation and apprehension. 

I walked out into the street. I shopped, gave a lesson, and paid ' 
a visit to the University reading-room. Then I went to a tavern 
fo: lunch. Everybody was chattering and discussing. There was 
mach nodding and shaking of heads. But many of the older © 
p=>ple were going about with long solemn faces. There was ex- 
c ement, eagerness, worry, fear. 

-As the hours passed, the suspense deepened, and people began 
tz talk quite unguardedly. There was going to be War. It had 
come at last. It was all the fault of those bears and barbarians, the 
Fassians. The Servian wolves were mere dupes,and crazily follow- 
imz a wrong lead. The menace was from the East. The Russian 
Emrdes were out to sweep away not only German culture but also 
al European culture. Behind the Russians were the Tartars, the 
Chinese, and the Japanese. That old grim bogey, the “Yellow - 
Esril”, was something real after all. Germany was about to 
eter upon a Holy War. The newspapers said this. Public lecturers 
ad propagandists said it. The town palpitated with rage and 
p-triotism. Students in high shiny boots, blue, red, and yellow 
shed and capped, their faces scarred with the sabre slashes they 
t~d got in the duelling-hall, made Ciceronian speeches in front of 
tze University: ‘Fellow students and townspeople! We are men- 
eed by the barbarous East. The desolation of the wilderness is 
Loon us. German culture is in danger. Do you not realize, com- 
des! The Russians are coming. If they enter Germany they will 
barn our cities and violate our women. We call upon you all to- 
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stand by our Kaiser and the Fatherland in this her hour of terrible 
need. The Cause of Austria is our Cause. Let us root out that 
band of Serbian brigands and assassins. We, the students of 
Germany, will spill our blood in Austria’s most righteous War. 
We call upon all true and loyal Germans to be worthy of German 
culture and the past glory of German arms. Three cheers for our 
Kaiser and Fatherland. Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah?’ 

That was the tone of all the speeches and much of the conver- 
sation, private and public. Hardly a word was said against France. 
“If France stands by Russia,” they said, “we shall deal with 

_ France at once. We shall take Paris in six weeks and then return 
and seek to pulverise Western Russia before that unwieldy 
country has had time to mobilise more than half her armies. As 
to England, it is quite certain that England will do nothing. 
England hes trouble in Ireland. England has trouble with the 
suffragettes. England’s hands are tied by her Colonies, any of 
which may suddenly rebel. England is full of unemployment, and 
her working men are dissatisfied and unpatriotic. England will 
seize this great occasion to trade with the belligerent countries and 
sell provisicns and munitions. And, if the miraculous happens and 
England does move against us, we will send a few policemen to 
arrest her insignificant little drawing-room army.” 

I was a member of an International Student Society, and a 
certain professor published a newspaper article charging it with 
being a hot-bed of sedition. A Servian and a Russian, whom I sup- 
posed I had met, were accused of being accomplices of the mur- 
derers. The Serbian, I believe, was the most condemned. It was 
just as likely to have been a certain Turk, a detestable man, who 
was extremely popular with everyone, especially the women. 

So it went on; and meanwhile it rained. Never in England have 
I lived through a summer of such terrific downpours and so 
much thunder and lightning. “I know there is going to be war,” 

~said a scarlet-faced, blear-eyed pupil to me one day in my room. 
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“How do you know?” I asked. “Look at the weather,” he an- 
swered, “its uncanny. That means something strange—war, 
probably.” “Yes,” I said, “it’s the beginning of the Deluge— 
Heaven’s sign and symbol.” The prophet of Mars grinned. 

But scarcely anybody in Germany believed that England would 
taxe part. I had fair evidences of this. A few days before the 
actual outbreak of war, an embryo Rhineland schoolmaster 
brought me his Master of Arts thesis for correction and revision. 
I -emember that it was on the origins of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
(ffteen to thirty hand-written pages of foolscap), and I refused it 
not so much because it was difficult, but because I had already , 
been involved in a rather shady undertaking ofa similar kind, and 
my conscience was not able to bear the weight of any more. Why 
sFould I finish off his work for him, especially for money? But his 
trast in me was extraordinary. He begged me to take the thing 
back to England with me and return it to him in a few weeks. 
Tse was quite sure that it would be as safe in England as Germany. 
About the same time a fraulein student-friend went off to England 
fcr a holiday, not anticipating that she would have difficulty in re- 
turning. She even let me borrow a twenty-mark piece from her 
just before she went to the railway station. I loved her pas- 
sfonately; but that was no reason why I should sponge on her, or ~ 
she should let me take what would be difficult to return. 

And the hours went on, and the days went on. The cafés and 
teverns throbbed and bellowed with patriotic music. Small de- 
techments of soldiers in field-grey uniforms were seen in the 
streets. Battalions of them, in their every-day blue uniform and 
b.ack leather and brass helmets, marched with heavy martial 
tread down the broad ways. Everywhere there was the glitter of 
ams and the noise of spirited music. Everywhere the brazen 
wings of the German Eagle flashed against the uncertainty. And 
disturbing bulletins were being placed every few hours in 
prominent places in the streets and squares. l 


~ 
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One day, indeed, near the end, I heard a terrifying. note—the 
hoarse murmur of approval from a crowd of working men, social 
democrats, one of these fellows menacing me with a snarl as I 
pushed my way through to ask a question. And when a few days 
earlier, with a pain in my jaw, I paid a visit to the University 
dentist I was told to call again in three weeks, because a crowd of 
other students were being attended to—fearing toothache on the 
march, I supposed. Then the crash came. 
I had gone out that morning to see about getting a piano into 
my flat—ta be paid for later. In fact, I saw the thing taken up, and 
came downstairs very pleased with its appearance in the largest 


`. room. Then I hurried off to lunch, but at the end of the street I 


stopped. New and important bulletins had been pasted up in the 
square. Knots of people were standing round them. I pushed my 
way through. The notices said that a state of war existed between 
Russia and Germany, and one of tem warned all foreigners to 
stay another hour in Germany, at their peril. It came to me like a 
thunderclap—tI was an enemy and a foreigner. An acquaintance 
nudged me and told me to take notice. “Kicked out like a dog?” 
I said. “No! I won’t go. At least I won’t move till the hour I have 
arranged to move. Lam going to England to bring back my bride; 


~ and that’s not yet.” But coming round the corner I ran into an 
Anglo-German friend, whom I will call Dr. Brown. He held an 


important position at the University, and he told me that he had 
been hunting everywhere for me. He looked the incarnation of 
despair and worry. “You must get out at once,” he said. “There’s 
no doubt akout war now. I tell you, you must get out. It will be 
too late if you put off till to-morrow, because every train will be 
requisitioned for the troops. I know this; I have just received an 
important secret announcement through a friend in high office. 
But you must not repeat what I have said. Hurry off and pack like 
the devil. I will pay your debts for you. If you stay you may be 
lost, for I think England will come into the War.” 
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I left him, and went breathlessly down the street, not to my own, 
rozms, but in an opposite direction—to warn‘an Irish student, . 
mF dief pal. I took a short cut through a subterranean passage; -` 
but was met by a non-commissioned officer with a loaded re- 
vcver. I showed him my student card, my testimonial of German. 
Katur, and passed on, When I reached the Irishman’s room he 
was out, enjoying all the excitement, the fire-eater. But I had mis- 
juczed him. He was searching for me. I left a message, telling him 
to ook after his safety (for I was very familiar with his spasms of 
dating and recklessness) and fled to the dry-cleaners to fetch 
avay my frock-coat. On the way I called at the room of a German -| 
st=lent, a pedantic, heavy fellow, to whom I Ład lent Kaluza’ s 4 
H=xtory of English Versification. He wouldn’t or couldn’t give me — 
the book. He said he had left it at a friend’s house in the country. 
“ari he snapped incredulously, “it’s unthinkable. Why, I 
he~en’t passed my examination! How can there be war yet? In a. 
fes weeks I have to present myself for my examination.” I gave ` 
hin up; he had evidently not been outside his room for days, not 
evan for his meals. He was quite guileless and stupid, ane sa 
metsed in his studies. . 

Then I tried to get my shirts and collars om the laundry, but 
they were all in soak and not forthcoming. | - , 

When I returned to my lodging I found a pupil, a young 
Juoker, an officer of the Reserve, waiting for me in one of my 
lacdlady’s large rooms. He had come for his lesson. When I in- 
fc-med him that I couldn’t give him his lesson because war was 
ce tain, he replied that I had no need whatever to take alarm, that 
tk=re was no immediate hurry. Irritated by his nonchalance, I 
b arted out what I ought not to have told him—that on the next. 
day, or the day after, at the latest, there was going to be a general 
mobilisation. He walked across the room, fixed me with an awful 
s=te, and said, “How do you know that? Who let that out? Now 
tel me. We shall never see one another again. So tell me.” I -~ 
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went dizzy. I was going to get a most kind friend into serious 
‘trouble. Or equally easily I might set a mark on the forehead of 


someone who. had not been near me at all that day. All I could do 
was.to answer him vaguely. I said that I had heard through the 


- University, that it was an open secret at the University. He seemed 


a little surprised, but moderately appeased. Then he pulled out his 
purse, paid me for some previous lessons, and went off. 

I now turned ‘my attenticn to thé packing and the people I 
was living with. My landlady was ina distressing state of nerves 
and, bewilderment, and her buxom daughter nearly prostrate. 
She also was going to be married that month, and she feared 


“that her fiancé would be “mobilised” at once. But they both wept 


2- 


over me as well as themselves, and brought me coffee and cakes. 

Halfan hcur afterwards Dr. Brown turned up, and with him the 
Irishman. They said they had come to see me safe out of the 
place. The Irishman declared that he had no intention of leaving, 
that he was going to'enlist in the German army if England came 
into the War. He had an old score to pay off on account of Ulster. 
He was full of personal friendliness and national animosity. He 
was exceedingly good to me in those last hours, but he rather 
worried me by the way he jezred at the careful selective way in 
which I packed. “Hurry up, by God! You don’t want to take that 
thing back to England. What’s the use of that tin tray?” It was 
wery difficult in the space of an hour to know what to put into a 
little trunk and a portmanteau and knapsack. The bulk of my 
things had-to be left behind. 

“When I got to the station I was confronted by an unparalleled 
sight. Trunks and portmanteaus were piled right up to the roof, 
and the free spaces were filed with bewildered and enraged 
travellers. Some of these were Anglo-Germans, who had refused 
or forgotten to take out naturalisation papers. Others were ordin- 
ary English residents; others were holiday-makers who had been 

-caught unawares. From one oz them I learnt that Russia had just 
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begun the War by blowing up a bridge on the frontier. . 

Dr. Brown and the Irishman stayed with me till the end. The 
Irshman was in excellent spirits, but Dr. Brown was in the black- 
e: night of gloom. He said that he was certain that England would 
czne into the War, and he believed that as a naturalised German 
h= might be made to fight against England. As a matter of fact, 
ehteen months later he was sent against Russia. But his two 
bothers (one of them a soldier from boyhood) fought in the 
Fnglish Army, and were officers of considerable rank before the 
case of the War. 

The train was bulging with passengers. We were a grieving, 7 
s=fish, embittered crowd. The only selfless person in my com-— 
f=ttment was a sweet little Irish lady. She stood up for two hours 
ad let me sit on her portmanteau. She even fed me with cake and 
fnit. But I was wretchedly fatigued, so spent in body and mind 
tat I was past caring for anybody save myself; and the whole iri- 
F-opriety and unmanliness of the situation didn’t dawn upon me 
t1 four days later. 

The train crawled slowly through woodland and plough-land. 
ster what seemed an eternity of time it stopped for good, and 
se were all bundled out. We had reached the Dutch frontier, but 
<1 the lines had been cut, and the only thing we could do was to ~ 
cd stribute ourselves into various hotels and then try to cross the 
isontier next day by cab, cart, and lorry. I passed a hellish night, 
¢=eping not a wink. I was now convinced that a serious war had 
begun and that I should not be able to return. All-my friends 
ere going to be killed. (How I loved some of those German 
> udents!) And I was worried about the Irishman and Dr. Brown. 
=nd I miserably realized that I had lost my business as a private 
rator and nearly all my possessions. After a betrothal of over 
:<ven years I was not going to be married; and for the second time 
a my life my University career had been cut short. Moreover if 
agland was to join in the War I did not wish to keep out of the ~ 
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HE ADELPHI is not a magazine of book reviews; it is 

primarily a journal of constructive philosophy. We should 
like to make this distinction clear because we confess the present 
number belies our profession. But every year, at this season, the 
publishers pour forth such a plethora of new books the multipli- 
city and variety of them compels us.to go out of our way in the 
hope that we may prevent good fish from slipping through an 
overburdened net. Just lately an unusually large number of 
interesting books has appeared. We therefore ask indulgence, at 
the same time inviting readers who have not seen the booklet 
setting forth our aims and entitled What is The Adelphi? to apply 
for copies which will be gladly forwarded gratis and post free. 
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Chicago Delenda ? 


From Scènes de la Vie Future. By Georges Duhamel : 
F Barrès is right, and it is necessary for social security that 
“the poor should feel themselves powerless”) America may 
sleep without fear. Her sublime security rests, in my opinion, not 
upon the stronghold of her severe laws, nor upon her armed force: 
with its weapons, gas, and poisons, nor upon her public and private 
police with its legendary exploits, but rather upon the inextricable 
complexity of the social organism, its dizz ying rhythm, and its pro- 
portions, which are already incommensurable with human intelli- 
gence. 

A minister of the French government once said to me with a smile: 
“To-night twenty determined men could take Paris, could take. 
France; I mean, they could seize the power”. In Moscow or Lenin- 

(grad, those overgrown villages, the thing is even clearer. The traveller 
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Fas only, to walk about them to seé how it happened, to perceive the 
rital points and reconstruct the movement from its inception. But in 
America! In Chicago or New York!. Show me the intelligence that 
could embrace—I mean literally, grasp in its corate hee complex 
cf interacting forces. 

I said to the captain of a very big liner.“ ‘Are you ‘physically in 
vouch with your ship? Does your intelligence, do your senses extend 
raturally through the steel girders as far as the extremities of this 
rast organism in the way that they do, as you know, in an aeroplane 
cr a motor? Do you feel what is happening on this ship two hundred 
wards away?” The honest man shook his head: “No. I felt what you“ 
¿ay on smaller ships, but this one is almost beyond the faculties of one 
man’s soul. It is out of scale”. It is always the same. Let the Grand 
Army be shattered and the genius of Napoleon cannot recreate that 
excessive organism in all its extreme parts. The Grand Army had 
passed beyond human scale. Then what shall we say of America, that 
prodigious overgrowth? It has passed beyond the scope of the minds 
vho created it. No man can now form a clear working idea of it. 
Eyen God— . 

' This people is being swept along and involved in a mechanism so 
complex that soon no one will understand its secrets, its mainsprings, 
‘ts vulnerable parts, or its vital centres. Contemplating the twenty 
elevators of a skyscraper, 1 asked: “What-would you do if the electric 
current failed?” “Oh, they replied, “we are connected with three 
separate mains”. And the movement! Movement which is a form of 
“nertia, a mass movement hurling itself no one knows whither, in a 
Zind of habitual frenzy! 

There is an ant-civilisation which extends all over the world’s 
continents between the snows of the North and the snows of the South. 
Perhaps here and there some palace revolt occurs. But the ant- 
civilisation endures from century to century. Insects have no revolu- 
“ions. And no revolution is conceivable in the American ant-hill. 
Unless some day— inexplicable and unforeseen, and incomprehensib 


we 
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eren after the event—the whole incredible machine suddenly runs 
amok, PAA and turns to ashes. For, with man, one can never 
be sure . 


The sky breaks over Jersey City. A ray of sun flashes upon Man- 
hattan and moves like a finger across the strange buildings which 
seem like weird, complicated, uncanny toys. It sparkles on the win- 
dows of a hundred thousand offices, placarded with overwhelming 
scrawls ‘that symbolise struggles which are called victories, and 
which pile upwards, upwards, all together, with one impulse and one 
_ aspiration. 

The wind freshens. Beneath my feet the building shudders through 
atl its height, a diapason of steel, brick, and concrete. The chimneys 
disguised among the decorations of the spire exhale, like a deadly 
incense, the poisonous gases distilled eight hundred feet below in the 
subterranean machinery 

Let me stay a Be A ‘Let me prolong a little the exquisite 
bitterness of not being able to love what I have seen. 

What does this people lack, that keeps it from being a really great 
nation, bearer of a great message, honoured, respected, and admired? 
What keeps it from this glory? Surely it is the want of great mis- 
fertunes and tribulations, of those terrible experiences that mould a 
nation by turning it in upon itself, making it realise its true riches, 
develop its finest flower, and discover its true road. 


Ij I thought that this civilisation was a true development of that 
which, in spite of its aberrations, has enriched, adorned and ennobled 
the legacy of the race during thirty or forty centuries, how joyfully 
would I sing its praises! But where others see a development, I sense 
a deviation, I discern a rupture. ... And even if I thought that our 
‘European civilisation was at the end of its resources, had exhausted 
its ambitions and completed the sum of its achievements— But that _ 


| Í do not believe. (pages 242-248) 
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‘This is a merciless peroration, but M. Duhamel has led up to it 
e=berly.all through his book, with calmness, humour, and sweet - 
scasonableness. If any individual has the right to appeal to-the 
orld, in the name of civilisation, against a whole nation, it is a 


- Frenchman of the type of M. Duhamel—a cultured and liberal- 


winded member of the most harmonious and perfectly balanced 
cammunity in Europe. In the sphere of politics, France’s leaders 
ze not always a credit to French culture, but the type of in- 
xllectual life M. Duhamel represents may well be claimed as one 
a the glories of Western civilisation. 

It would be a mistake to regard Scenes de la Vie Future as an 
z-tack upon America or upon Americans. M. Duhamel makes it 
cæar that his visit to America merely brought home to him the 
danger of some of those characteristics of the modern world 
hich the European sums up as ‘Americanism’ and which, 
zthough they are most fully developed in the United States, are 
swiftly spreading over the whole civilised world. These character- 
tics can, in fact, be traced back to their origin in the industrial 
revolution in England, over a century ago, when coal, steam, 
iton, and factory organisation were first exploited on a large 
scale. No; a mind like M. Duhamel’s is too discriminating to be 
merely anti-American. 

Yet there ‘are passages in his book which do lend themselves 
wnfortunately to such an interpretation. For instance, he tells how 
cae of his American hostesses drove him at break-neck speed 
zong a highway, and, when he asked her if she ever met with acci- 
‘Ents, replied that she had indeed run.over two people, “but only 
mggers”, and the results were in neither case fatal, “because they 
Fave such hard skulls”. Surely we have road-hogs in Europe, and 
=t least in France? And surely that is not a helpful angle from 
hich to study a great nation’s colour problem ? Moreover, is it 
-t just possible that the young person was a minx; that she 
sensed M. Duhamel’s disapproval of “la jeune fille américaine”, } 


and that the shocking story of the niggers was a leg-pull? 

But M. Duhamel’s main case stands and can only be met in a 
serious spirit. Some of it is unanswerable: for instance, his criti- 
cism of the mass-hypnosis which passes for sport and entertain- 
ment nowadays in cinema-palaces, arenas, and stadiums. But the 
Cassandra-like tone of his general conclusions need not be 
accepted as inevitable, and, although it would take volumes to 
justify a contrary opinion, a few comments may be set down as 
an indication of another possible attitude. 

First, one cannot help noticing that, in spite of his depression, 
his style takes on a sombre and majestic beauty when he describes 

“the stupendous panorama of New York seen from the spire of a tall 
building. And the same thing occurs in his description of the 
nsise andNillumination of Chicago at night. He is protesting 
bitterly, in the name of humanity, of proportion, of reason, 
against the horror of machine-power run wild; yet the passage is 
exhilarating and thrilling to read. The truth is that no one with 
imagination can experience the howling wilderness of Chicago, 
or the overwhelming, disquieting contrasts of sordid-magnificent 
New York, without feeling either that this is madness and must 
be rejected totally, or else that man must surpass himself in order 

tame and humanise it. M. Duhamel says the first, but his 
er of saying it implies the second. 

tless we must expect many disasters before man makes 

ome in the new world which his own science has 

But that is Nature’s way. She leaves us to grope 

sly. There is every need for us to read such 
from it to test every one of scie 


ry path along which she 
l 
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aze experiments in Nature and not proofs from which Nature can 
L2 checked and mapped out. To ask the captain ofa liner if he 
feels “naturally” in his ship implies that we know what is natural 
and unnatural. But what proof have we, except faith, that it is 
retural to be sailing the seas at all, or to be walking upright, or 
t= be using speech, or to be thinking? 

Of course, no one can deny that the material progress which 
Fas followed the industrial revolution has led io a growth of 
knowledge about things, in no way balanced by a corresponding 
gsowth of understanding; and that in America, and wherever 
vealth is rampant, there is an abundance of material aids to com- 
f=rtable living and a dearth of knowledge of the good life. But” 
pethaps we only need to be patient. The cinema is, from some 
pints of view, a canker in the body of civilisation, yet it has, 
a-eady produced one comic genius, and in Russia it is becoming 
a- art. Machinery has taken much of the savour out of life, and 
been put to many shameful uses, but we shall not for that reason 
b= ashamed of men like Segrave, Lindbergh, and the Schneider 
Cap fliers. And in the same way many other strange features of 
the modern world can be seen to contain the promise of new 
values which may enhance, and not negate, the values we have 
iraerited from the past. 

Obviously, we have no supernatural guarantee that thing 
tin out well. The responsibility must be with us; but it 
take the form of violently compelling the course of 
cea only discern by intuition where new values 
tren, as D. H. Lawrence said, fight tooth 
a: of life from being crushed 


spirit moves them. 
aln. 







The Logic of Puritanism 


THE DECLINE OF MERRY ENGLAND. By Storm Jameson (Cassell) 
10s. 6d. l 
IN DEFENCE OF SENSUALITY. By John Cowper Powys (Gollancz) 
78. 6d. i l 
HESE two books are in different ways indictments of 
Puritanism. The one is a historical study, the other a 
personal confession. But while Miss Storm Jameson knows what 
she attacks and is a disinterested student of a movement which 
changed the face of England, Mr. Powys’ whole philosophy of 
sénsational self-enchantment reveals an innate inability to under- 
stand\ the significance of a self-denial undertaken for ends be- 
yond those of personal gratification. 
ere was of course in Puritanism, as Miss Storm Jameson 
very clearly shows, even more self-assertion than self-denial, but 
only a superficial mind could dismiss it as merely a monstrous 
perversity. Men do not torture themselves and others, turn in 
fury upon beauty’s image and trample on the simple joys of 
social life, out of no more than an arrogant and wilful egotism. 
There is a tremendous necessity, ingrained in the creative pur- 
` pose of life, behind their action. And even Miss Jameson, just 
and understanding as she is, fails quite to realise this. 
For Puritanism, behind its local expression in the Calvinism 
of Geneva or the Revolution in England, embodied a critical 
stage in the age-long conflict between the creative spirit in man 
and the natural creature. The sword of division which Christ 
came to bring instead of peace was suddenly unsheathed as it 
had never been before in any mass movement. Religion had 
indeed always taught that in man flesh and spirit were at war, but 
it was only in the sixteenth century that a body of men became 
so obsessed by a consciousness: of this warfare that the ideal con- 
w_ ception of life as absolutely good was almost completely sub- 
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merged in relative knowledge that in the world of appearance 
eil menaced good at every turn. 

The sense of sin, which began to haunt men from the time 
tFat the primitive imagination became divided into mind and. 
bedy, subject and object, came suddenly to dominate them. It was 
a zoison and an irritant. It filled them with terror of God, and, in 
deñance of this terror, with spiritual pride. It is easy to dismiss 
the condition as a pathological phase for which psycho-analysis 
cea now supply the remedy. But in truth it was a spiritual neces- 
siv. It is not even enough to say, as Miss Jameson does, that 
“Puritanism is a negative creed.” 

For behind its too apparent negations Puritanism was obeying 
a positive urge. It was destroying, that something new might be 
born. And that new thing for which it was driven so cruelly to 
serch was a different kind of unity and being, the unity of spirit 
ot creative reason which alone could replace the lost unity of an 
arimal well-being. It was necessary that man should be freed from ` 
the law of nature if he was to regain the love of nature. And his 
first step towards this freedom was to deny the instincts which 
hed been natural and good in primitive man, but which had be- 
ccme increasingly corrupt in the self-conscious man. 

Christianity had partially transformed the pagan Dionysus 
ind the Devil, and the Puritan completed that transformation. 
Ozly by hating and denouncing the natural instincts could he 
re -eve his sense of enslavement to them. It is therefore more 
resonable to regard him as a distracted pioneer in a search fora 
new kind of consciousness, in which the absoluce knowledge of 
lif as one and good should no longer conflict with the relative 
krowledge of it as a battlefield of good and evil, than as a mere 
jo--less and malicious iconoclast. If man is to-day any nearer realis- 
inz that atonement by which the spirit may exist in the perfect 
freedom of its own purity and truth, and so in harmony with the 
sfitual reality of nature, he owes his advance, in some measure > 


ix 
at least, to Puritanism. 

That he owes to the same movement, which degenerated from 
a moral crusade into a material revolution, some of the ugliest 
features of modern life is also true. And it is with this aspect of 
Puritanism that Miss Jameson is chiefly concerned. “I do not 
pretend,” she writes, “that before the Puritan revolution England 
was enjoying a kind of Golden Age, nor do I defend the many 
abuses of power and prerogative in those days. My object has 
been to show that during the second half of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth centuries, the government of England 
had always before it an ideal, which, however badly it may have 

fulfilled, was at least truer and nobler than that which super- 
seded it with the advent of the middle classes as a result of the 
Civil. War.” 

This ideal was rather an innate sense of social unity to which 
the individual was subordinated. And the destruction of this sense 
with all that it implied of ruthless acquisitiveness, industrious 
self-assertion, and the sacrifice of human values to commercial 
greed, was the inevitable counterpart in the social sphere of the 
moral disunity in the individual Puritan. Miss Jameson is par- 
ticularly good in her diagnosis of the germ of self-destroying 
sickness which the very virtues of Puritanism carried. Those 
virtues, simplicity, industry, honesty, are, as she says, self-regard- 
ing virtues. They were originally based in the belief that only by 
, self-perfection could a man prepare himself for the dread ordeal 
` of meeting with God. But the emphasis lay on the self. The 
Puritan was so engrossed by thoughts of his own salvation that 
he came to interpret life exclusively in terms of it. He was so ° 
selfishly and fearfully conscious of his duty to a punitive God 
that he acted like a punitive god towards his neighbours. 

He forgot that self-perfection involves selflessness at every 
step, and so inevitably a creed of austere self-discipline degene- 
rated into a belief in self-reliance and eventually in self-interest, 
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as Feing not only of public benefit, but the true morality. Justifi- 
can by faith ended in the sanctification of efficiency and success. 

Puritanism, in short, as a social no less than z personal phen- 
omenon exemplifies the pain and ugliness which a false indivi- 
di=lism, however apparently high-minded, breeds. And if Miss 
Jameson fails quite to apprehend the deeper significance of this 
dismntegration of the human consciousness, she traces its working 
in he social, political, and religious life of England from the death 
of Zlizabeth to the Restoration with a real power of entering 
im=vinatively into the life of the past. 

=Not even the most fervent apostle of bygone days,” she 
wries, “wants the age of Elizabeth back again, in spite of all its ~ 
ba>arous and energetic splendour.” But she claims that there 
we: a lyrical quality and a felt harmony in the social life of Pudor 
Er gland for the loss of which neither political liberty nor religious 
to-cration, neither sanitation nor scientific efficiency, can com- 
pesate. And to-day, deeply as Puritanism has eaten into the spirit 
of 2ngland, she sees signs of a reaction against its anarchic indi- ` 
vidialism. Certainly her book should strengthen that reaction. 

Fut the cultivation of pleasure as a private end is eventually no, 
les stultifying to the individual than the self-engrossed pursuit 
of 2fficiency. The Sensationalist is the inverted Puritan. And 
M= Powys who writes “that there is nothing superior to a com- 
ple-ely satisfying sensation” is such a one. It is true that he qualifies 
his statement by adding, “unless it be a sexual or a spiritual 
eczusy,” but he shows again and again, and particularly in his 
trectment of the Saint, whom he credits with being “thrillingly 
hapy” only in those moments “when some little sideways vibra- 
tice of psychic-sensuous enjoyment catches him unaware,” that 
he-Aas no conception.~f the real quality of spiritual ecstasy. It is 
foz him a sensation, different only in its degree of self-conscious 
reiement from that which “accompanied the somnolent stretch- _ 
ingand yawning of an ichthyo-saurus in the primeval mud!” That | 


Pere 


ras 
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. Itmay be thata few who possess as unspoilt an “ichthyosaurus- 
egz’” as Mr. Powys may in. this way know the “simple primeval 
ha=piness in the immediate experience of being alive”. And of the 
seczets of this instinctive life and its mysterious magnetic pleasures 
he writes exceedingly well. But it is not by thus relapsing into 
the remote. vegetable-reptile-saurian background of the human 
soz that “the deplorable unhappiness which we all seem to suffer 
fec in these days” will be cured. That unhappiness is essentially 
due to a divided will of which Puritanism was and is a pronounced 
excression. But unity cannot be recovered through atavistic 


ecszasies or selective sensationalism. Mr. Powys is right to empha- _ 


sis=.the necessity and virtue of preserving a live contact with 
mother earth, of nourishing our roots in life. But it is only when 
he has healed the discord in himself that man may again’be at 
on= with nature. He cannot heal this discord by merely acknow- 
lecging it and doing his best to evade its discomforts, as Mr. 
Pcvys suggests. Out of the disintegration of which Puritanism 
we: the inevitable index he must build up a new integrity, in which 
the mind is no longer at war with the senses or the isolated self 
opzosed to a valueless “not-self”. Then only will his senses re- 
gam their innocence and his mind its purity and both be organs of 
a ckeative consciousness. For he will be spiritually organic, as he 
wae in childhood on an elementary level. And his happiness will 


be of another kind than the precarious temporal comfort which >, 


Mr. Powys would artfully organise behind the back or in the face 
of ameaningless universe. It will be that “eternal delight” of which 
Bl&e knew the secret and which is granted-only to those who 
hae come through great tribulation to the knowledge that it is 
necessary to die to the single self if we would live in the whole; 
and that in this ultimate acceptance, which. transcends the sensa- 
tio-alist’s pursuit of pleasure and the Puritan’s denial of it, the 


, “tecih of life is to be found. 


X 


HUGH TA. FAUSSET - 


The Standard Style 


THE DOCTOR &c. By Robert Southey. Newly edited and abridged by 
Maurice H. Fitzgerald (Bell) 7s. 6d. 
OR many years I have longed to see a modern edition of this 
delightful book, and now that it has come I can do no more 
than express my personal gratitude. It is not a book that can be re- 
viewed. Itis a glorious hotch-potch of no plan and no purpose, 
linked together by little but the even flow of Southey’s style. It is 
about this style that there are, perhaps, a few critical remarks to be 
made. But let me in the first place explain to the unwary that they 
et nothing like the whole of The Doctor for their money. This 
vouime runs to some 400 pages, but that represents little more than 
a third of the complete work. However, Mr. Fitzgerald has done 
his butchery with discretion, and there is no question that as a 
result Tie-Doctor is likely to emerge from an unjust oblivion, and 
take its place, and that a high one, among the classics of English 
rose. 
: Southey himself said: “I see in the work a little of Rabelais, but 
not much; more of Tristram Shandy, somewhat of Burton, and 
perhaps more of Montaigne; but methinks the quintum quid pre- 
dominates”. Of these comparisons, Tristram Shandy is the most 
apposite. There is no doubt, it seems to me, that The Doctor was 
directly inspired by Sterne’s great work, and the difference which 
undoubtedly predominates is nota difference of method, but of 
ability. The one defect of The Doctor is its pretence to Shandean 
humour. Now, as a comparison with Rabelais and Montaigne 
brings out very clearly, the one thing which Southey lacks and 
which they, with Sterne, have in abundance is what can only be 
described vaguely as common humanity, or at least the capacity to 
transmute this common humanity into literature. That Southey 
was a very human and very lovable character can be readily 
granted; there was even something heroic about his daily life. 
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‘Bur and in this he more resembles Burton, he was a bookman 
first and last. He accumulated and devoured thousands of books; 
and. he wrote so much that surely no one, not even Professor 
Sat-tsbury, has read the whole of him. The personality of the 
greztest of men could never permeate such a mass of paper. 
So=they would be a very valuable study for the understanding of 
the asychology of genius; it might be found that what he lacked 
wazonly measure. He is the clearest instance in our literature of the 
trum that art cannot be prostituted to daily uses. A man of genius 
is fæst of all a man of the world; he is only incidentally an artist. 

-Frofessor Saintsbury has well said that Southey is the best 
exaraple in our literature of the standard style. This is a very ims" 
poraant consideration. All the world envies the French their 
stasclard style. A bad style in French is as rare as a good one in 
Enslish or German, and it is generally assumed that there is “a 
gerzus of the language” to account for this. Occasionally it is put 
down to the French educational system. Why the genius of the 
Freach language should ensure a good style has never been clear 
to ace; it sounds too easy. It is rather a certain tradition, no doubt 
imp=anted in the schools, which is no more mysterious than good 
macmers in conduct. It is a correctness of bearing, and it is difficult 
to enalyse or describe because itis largely negative. Good manners 
are tever noticeable, nor is a good style. Writing about Southey’s 
“standard style” in his History of English Prose Rhythm, Professor 
Saiatsbury observes: “Southey’s style was and is the object of an 
adimration which has never, in competent persons, been affected 
by =rivate grudges, political differences, dislike of what is called 
his Pharisaism, want of interest in his subjects, any one of the in- 
nurserable extra-literary agencies which affect judgment. Have 
you ever tried to analyse it? I have, again and again, and have ` 
failed completely to get any closer than generalities mostly nega- 

_ tive. You can see easily enough what he does nor do; you can 

appseciate the result of what he does; but the rest “goes out into 
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mystery’ ”. 

I will not attempt to succeed where Professor Saintsbury has 
failed; but I would like to quote a short paragraph from The Doctor 
and make one or two generalisations. It comes from chapter XI of 
the present edition: 

The turf was as soft and as fine as that of the adjoining 
hills; it was seldom broken, so scanty was the population to 
which it was appropriated; scarcely a nettle or a thistle de- 
formed it, and the few tombstones which had been placed 
there were now themselves half buried. The sheep came over 

y the wall when they listed, and sometimes took shelter in the 
ae porch from the storm. Their voices, and the cry of the kite 
wheeling above, were the only sounds which were heard 
there, except when the single bell which hung in its niche 
Se entrance tinkled for service on the Sabbath day, or 
with a slower tongue gave notice that one of the children of 
the soil was returning to the earth from which he sprung. 

It is perfect in its expressiveness. Yet it does not say anything 
extraordinary. The words themselves are ordinary—“ population”, 
“appropriated” “entrance”. The only Zterary touches are the word 
“listed” and the phrase “children of the soil”; and the former was 
not so archaic in Southey’s day as it is now, the latter is saved by 
its simplicity. The secret lies somewhere between the choice of 
significant detail, and the placing of commonplace words in an 

-~expressive rhythmic sequence. Rhythm informing a common- 
place vocabulary—that is how I would describe the standard 
style. But the rhythm itself is what “goes out into mystery”; for 
though we may mark it more or less accurately, we do not there- 
by explain its origin. Only the operation of some faculty, intui- 
tive in nature, can explain the matching of the rhythm of words 
and the nature of things. 

HERBERT READ | 
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The Return of William Wordsworth 


WERDSWORTH. By C. H. Herford (Routledge) 6s. 

WORDSWORTH. By Herbert Read (Cape) 10s. 6d. 

Ñ OT in the utter nakedness of the pendulum swing, and not 
in the sharp equality and opposition of action and reac- 

ticn, but in mankind’s glorious stability do we find the explana- 

ticn of the coming and going of the fruits of genius, of the way 

they appear and disappear, have their day and apparently cease to 

be; until the cessation proves to have been no more than night 

leeding to another day. 

And yet, most harmoniously within the sometimes ironic” 
movement of the dance, it is not those who have watched ‘in 
silence and wistfully through the night, not any inhabitant of the 
spre of the arts, but rather men of science, and notably mathe- 
me-icians and psychologists (here again with admirable justice, 
since these men treat of unchangeables) who have restored—to an 
England that as if in foreknowledge of their coming has been 
pazsionately gathering and setting out the elements of a suitable 
background: reflective mahogany, embroideries, foot-stools and 
banner-screens, wax flowers and fine lace; and gazing out through 
the vita-glass upon yew hedges newly-clipped to old designs— 
Mendelssohn, Haendel, Wordsworth. 

=tenewed. Not quite the vast, horizon-filling figures they were 
when first they appeared, magnified by the surrounding mist, in 
the world they had come to illuminate, but, in the clearer air of to- 
dar where walk so many who have joyfully witnessed the partial 
liftag of that mist, more recognisable, more human and more 
than ever radiant. 

Amongst these joyful witnesses we may count Professor C. H. 
Hecford, the author of one of two books that are searchlights 
foc_ssed from opposite, but not necessarily opponent, points of 
the critical compass upon Wordsworth and his work. Professor 
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-three years of his long life devoid of poetic 
ote at the age of seventy-two— 


weet, withal so sensitive, 
t the little flowers were born to live 
of half the pleasure which they give; 


is mountain-daisy’s self were known 
ty of its star-shaped shadow, thrown 
mooth surface of this naked stone! 


}on to claim that there were two Wordsworths: 
k—not Youth and Age, Not Energy and Decay, 
ity and Myth. In my attempt to unmask the man, I - 
ding some sensibilities’ . . . “but my admira- 
tion uthentic poetry of Wordsworth is so great that I 
accept >, conditions of its creation. What if we do discover — 
that the greatness of his poetry is grounded in animal passions?” 

Whether or no one can go all the way with him in discovering 
in the termination of the Louise Vallon episode the central 
illuminant of the mystery of the decline of the poet he places only 
just below Shakespeare, in believing that Wordsworth, after turn- 

ing away from the passionate instinctive life to that of placid so- 

briety, denied the truth of his nature, shut off the source of his in- 
spiration and became the victim of his inhibitions, it is impossible 
not to admire the catalytic efficacy of the hypothesis, the perfect 
crystallisation round about it of all the data. 

Over against the rather comically pathetic figure of the self- 
deceived egoist, half-consciously guilty of moral suicide and for . 
forty-three years weaving a ceaseless net of words to conceal the 
truth from himself and from the world, may be placed the Words- 
worth of Professor Herford, to the end of his long life a pro- 
gressive pilgrim. Both, perhaps, are true portraits. 


a DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 

















Intuitive Art 


NC LUGGAGE. By Malachi Whitaker (Cape) '; 
ON her short journeys Mrs. Whitake. 
luggage. She does not employ a po 

purple passages in her wake, for she goes thira” 

because she is more interested in her fellow-pas: 

sel; also, perhaps, because there is less padding i, 

She never travels very far from her beloved E) 

Leeds?); but she sees more from her corner s 

novelist globe-trotter. “She went to the same 

Pr estley, but was very miserable and ran away «' 

back.” That is obvious. The evidence is in No Lug 

Is Malachi also among the prophets? The minor 

say. Without a doubt if quantity be the test. But m: 

are keys in the same music, and it is a sweet bell-lik 

here. Mrs. Whitaker has very bright eyes, a tender heart, and a 

serse of humour. Better still, she has a divine sense of economy 

and a true ear. She writes as if she had never known that bane of ` 

' the feminine novelist—general conversation, nor ever played at 

flirging arpeggios of words about a theme until it becomes un- 

recognisable, though the air is loud with the noise of contradictory ` 
emotions. Frost in April was the title of her first book. A perfectly 
symbolic title. It gives the atmosphere exactly—clear, sharp, 
brizht, with life marvellously appearing out of the imprisoning 
earth. 

_ — think it is her ability to stand the cold that makes Mrs. Whit- 

aker so fine a writer. It is the cold that creates the clean sense of 
detachment. She obeys the precept: “You must love the light so 
we | That no darkness shall seem fell.” And so her touch is like the 
torch of a sunbeam on the frosted earth: it brings things individu- 
ally to life, to their own lives, which exist in immense difference 


and distinction from the life of the a b the rapt bliss 


Observation Posts 


VERDUN. By Marshal Pétain. Authorized Translation by Margaret 
MacVeagh (Mathews & Marrot) 125. 6d. 

SALUTE OF GUNS. By Donald Boyd (Cape) tos. 6d. 

MARS, OR THE TRUTH ABOUT WAR. By Alain. Translated by Doris 
Mudie and Elizabeth Hill (Cape) 7s. 6d. 

EW of us have ever been to Verdun, or will have the oppor- ` 

tunity to go there. We have in our imaginations a vague 

picture—similar to that of Ypres—of a little ramparted town dis- 

turbed through the ages by the fact of its marking a frontier and a 

crossing of high roads; we hear from its citadel distant drums an: and 

trumpets, and see the ghosts of kings and bishops in excited 
decision about its destiny; we recognize the place at last as ‘the 
sentry-post of Paris. Here, perhaps, we remember thDse English 
détenus to have been confined by the Napoleonic power, early in 
the nineteenth century; we faintly dream of the schdols for their 
children, of their gambling and coursing, of their difficulties with 
suspicious and avaricious overseers..The Franco-Prussian war 
advances to overwhelm Verdun; its bombardment dies away, and 

leaves the place to the engineers and guards, whose labours circle . 

it with forts of which we are soon to heär the names. The greatest ` 

war breaks out. We have not long to wait before the names Ver- 

_ dun, and Vaux, and Douaumont are intensely insistent; and in the | 

end we know that here the German force with all its bombard- 

ments was beaten back by the French regiments, and Paris pre- 
served. Who would not wish to know the scene and the story in | 
realistic fullness? 

_ And now comes the Marshal who directed the defence of Ver- 
dun. Surely we shall now be enabled to live through the experi- 
ences of thé battle. At least, we begin promisingly with an im- 
pression of the winter of 1915, a quiet time: 

‘The Meuse, with its lazy meadows, frequently flooded in 3 


The Polite and the Rude 


THE ANNUAL. Being a Selection from the “Forget-me-nots”, “Keep- 
sakes”, and other Anthologies of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by Dorothy Wellesley, with an Introduction by V. Sackville 
West. (Cobden Sanderson) 7s. 6d. 

BROADSIDE BALLADS of the Restoration Period from the Jersey Col- 
lection known as The Osterley Park Ballads. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by F. Burlington Fawcett. Edition of 750 copies, 
John Lane) 315. 6d. 

SHARPER, contrast than these two books provide can hardly 
be imagined. The first is a mirror of glorified respectability, and 

the second—well, a book of Restoration ballads: the one reminds us of . 

tapering finger nails, the other of unwashed hands. Let us take The 

` Annual first. 

Here’s a book, and a very pretty book, and pray who is the author 
of this very pretty book? Rudolph Ackermann and Dorothy Wellesley, 
John Keats and P. B. Shelley, Mrs. Piozzi and Vita Sackville West, 
Eliza Walker and George the Fourth, Rex Whistler and Thomas 
Stothard, with many more of equal note and nonentity. The Annual 
in fact is The Week-end Book of our great-grandparents—a drawing- 
room full of literary sofas, antimacassars, lustres, wax-fruits, gloxinias 
and Alpine scenes:the whole, printed, illustrated anc bound archaically 
in the charming fashion of the period. It should stand alongside The 
Week-end Book in every well-appointed guest-room, for though The 
Annual sticks to contemporary talent while the other picks where it 
likes, each is a mirror of its age. And what different faces they reflect! 

What do we lack now that is reflected here as being so charming 
despite the smug and stuffy air? The answer is, domesticity. Once his 
retreat, the Englishmen’s home is now his garage. Dowdy comfort 
has given place to mechanical contrivance. Elegant emotion has been 
superseded by smart intelligence. 

Miss Sackville West is a most competent guide round the museum of 
faded celebrity. This, she seems to say, will show you what we were. 
Behold the product of the boudoir! There were jewels, you see, even 
in the swelling wardrobe of tinsel: presents even in this bran tub. 
The Annual is the ideal present: it would not offend an Archbishop. 

As much could hardly be said of the magnificent book of Broadside 
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that z Drecious and indefinable essence remains, to become memorable 
and wique as a perfume. Highway into Spain is literature according to 
this s=ndard. Through it Mr. Aurousseau makes the ur. conscious gift 
of hiss ssential self. 

In ʻe natural frankness of the book lies its great charm. Every step 
of the ourney lives again in the easy unstrained prose of one who is a 
nature writer with a genius for description, who also happens to be a 
young man of wide culture with an engaging capacity for friendship. 
This Est gift is revealed in the light of amusing contrast. When a pair 
of frie-ds on tour quarrel, it is customary for the chronicler to skip the 
- event;but here it appears as an essential part of the story, told without 
blame-#r excuse among the things that naturally happen to honest men 
of feeling. And after this the quest for the El Dorado of Madrid goes 
on, nct savagely but gaily and more warmly than ever, as befits those 
who krow how many levels of understanding between human beings 
there cn be. 

Phitcsophy of course casts its reflective eye upon the adventures of 
the rozd and tots up a score of conclusions before the end, but it is not 
a weig-ty philosophy: nothing more than an eager appreciation of life 
and ar attempt to bring experience into focus. One does not ask for 
profurrity on the highway, and. none is pretended here, but there is 
excellet thinking and an open, clear, intelligent address to life; there 
is that tue culture, an innate sense of, and respect for, all that savours 
of personal nobility. The future lies with men of this quality—men who, 
knowimz the mettle of life, have forearmed themselves Zor the battle 
betweer dead and living values. 

It is tting that the book is beautifully printed and produced. 

P. I. M. 


THOSE "HOUGHTFUL PEOPLE. By Edward Charles (Faber) 6s. 

Thie :s another of them, another of the books about people who go 
to Çap- and are mad, or, as seems possible, who are mad and go to 
Capri. “Mad” is applied to almost every character, and, comprehen- 
sively ead with distressing lack of originality, to the island. “What is 
Madnes=”’ asks the author for thirty pages of the book. We do not 
know, bat surely not this silliness. The writing is pretentious, bewilder- _ 
ing wit- inconsequent phrases, plaguey with ands, and staccato with 
comma=some of which, we hope, may be printer’s errors. 
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Ballads (unless His Grace had been well-trained at the Lyric). If the 
home had any place in Restoration society it must have been as a 
refuge for outraged maidenhood—so at least one would judge from 
the songs of the street in those rude and rather dirty days. But gross- _ 
ness apart, there is much verbal skill and rhythmic sense in these 
ballads; the men who made them were skilled craftsmen with sharp 
wits; they knew how to set words to a tune and keep the music in 
decent subjection: This sample of their ability is something of an 
historical treasure, for of the 93 ballads in the collection, 28 exist only 
in single copies and 31 are very rare. They show how perfect a child 
of its day was The Beggar’s Opera. 

As a piece of book-production the volume is quite remarkable. The 
folio format is the right one for the purpose; the paper, binding and 
and printing are wholly admirable, and the price, for such fine work, 
is small. ` A. R. K. 


H. G. WELLS: A SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT. By Geoffrey West (Howe) 
` 105. 6d. 

Mr. West has done his work well, and it must have been very difficult 
to do. For H. G. Wells is a sort of Proteus. Grasp him in one form, and 
he appears unabated in another. Mr. West follows him through his 
metamorphoses quite unperturbed, in a lucid and compact narrative 
which compels my admiration. The picture of Wells as boy, youth and 
student, in particular, is extraordinarily interesting. 

As I read, my mind is filled with memories: for I belong to a genera- 
tion.for which, at the University, Wells was the man. 1909 to 1911 were 
my undergraduate years; and in those years in quick succession came 
Tono-Bungey (“By God, this is a book,” said Jacob Tonson in The New 
Age and uttered our hearts), 4nn Veronica, The History of Mr. Polly 
(published at two shillings: a godsend, for we bought Wells), Zhe 
New Machiavelli, The Country of the Blind and other Stories in a single 
volume. We really waited for those books, snatched. them from the 
piles in the bookshops, read them at a sitting and talked about them for 
weeks. Most of the men who talked about them are dead. It is queer 
that this great period of Wells should have coincided so exactly, with 
my university years: but so it was: Then I remember, in 1912, reading 
The War in the Air with Katherine Mansfield in a railway carriage off 
the same bcok, and our laughing.so much that the passengers thought 
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ug mad: then the great moment when we were both invited’to Church 
R=w, and Katherine improvised a pair of cuff-links for my boiled shirt 

_ om: of four shirt-buttons and a piece of sewing-silk. But the spell had , | 
begun to diminish. Marriage was a disappointment. We began to feel 
tlt there were things about which Wells knew no more than we. 

But it is all long, long ago: once upon a time. Pre-war. The war 
canes like a thick black line ruled clean across the ledger of my account 
wh Wells. We ceased to inhabit the ine universe. The later Wells 

G ee t mean anything to me as the earlie one did. Whose fault is that, — 
I ~onder? 

Destiny’s, I suppose. The final i TETI made in me by Mr. West’s 
brgraphy of Wells is of a life so fortunate as to be incredible: a fairy 
taz. It hasy’t got a tragic period; neither has Wells’ work. One cannot _, 
heve everything. But I notice that Mr. West, who belongs to ayounger . 
generation than mine, feels that something is lacking. I suspect that , 
wzat Mr. West misses and what I miss is the same thing, even though we 
nazht call it by different names. 

Yet this review—not Mr. West’s book—seems ungenerous to Wells. 
When a comic genius deigns to visit us, how grudging to object that. 
he is ñot a trdgic genius as well! Plus values only. And what modern ’ 
anhor is as rich in these as Welis? Who else has his-divine creative ` 
fecundity? Kipps is a masterpiece for ever; and his creator a giant. Is 
trere anything really to equal Chitterlow and Polly since Falstaff? And ` 
wo can parallel Susan Ponderevo? 

*Ol Amjig, George”, she would read derisively, “and he pretends 
its almond oil! Snap!—and that’s mustard. Did you Ever, George?” 

“Look at hfm, George, looking dignified. Pd like to put an old label 
o2 to Aim round the middle like his bottles are, with QI Pondo on it. 
Tzat’s Latin for Impostor, George—must be. He’d look lovely with a 
stopper.” ` x [J M.M. 
CZES AND ALE. By W. Somerset Maugham (Heinemann) 7s. 6d. 

- This is Mr. Somerset Maugham’s fourteenth novel. He has also 
vaïtten twenty plays. To judge by this novel and the two plays I have 
seen, the stage diminishes and the novel-form enhances his charm. But . 
he is a master of both crafts. This novel purports to be written by 
William Ashenden, a novelist, who tells in the first person how’as a 
bay he got to know a queer writer, Edward Driffield, and his charming,. 
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gay wife, ar. ex-barmaid. The couple were frowned on by local society, 
but they won the boy’s friendship, in spite of his conventionally 
snobbish reluctance. The picture of Driffield and his wife and their | 
kindness to the boy is very subtle. Driffield’s wife runs away. from 
him, and later he becomes famous, and finally the Grand Old Man of 
English Letters, an O.M., and a genius (for genius, Ashenden explains, 
is longevity). As an old man, ‘he marries his nurse, and after his death 
Ashenden is badgered, by the widow and an intolerable prig whom she 
has commissioned to write the “Life,” for details about Driffield’s early 
days. But he can only shock them with stories of a queer little man who 
made friends with all and sundry, loved to gossip in public houses, and 
once dedamped without paying his tradesmep’s bills, and who was 


. continually betrayed (to his knowledge) by a gallely promiscuous 


wife., 
There is undoubtedly a growing tendency-to “boost” literature by 


- the inflation of personal and irrelevant interests and to spoon-feed the 


‘N 


public with easily digestible literary tit-bits. Mr. 'Somerset Maugham 
here administers a corrective dose which will be welcomed by dis- 
criminating palates and strong stomachs. His is a refreshing, not a 


‘nauseating cynicism, and the brusquely professional manner which 


makes some parts of his book rather dry is balanced by the sense of 
character and situation which gives to other parts a charm that is rare. 
in degree and individual in kind. R. R. 


a 


' THE HORRORS OF CAYENNE. By Karl Bartz. Translated by Beatrice 


Marshall (Constable) 6s. 
This is an ‘account of his experiences by a German who spent foùr- 
teen years as a convict in the French penal settlement of Cayenne. Some 


` of the incidents are almost certainly exaggerated, but one can accept the 
. book as a genuine document in the main, because any fabricator would 


have written it with more art. It is a naive catalogue of horrors. The 


` prisoners of Cayenne, it seems, pass their lives in beast-like toil on the 


plantations, under the command of warders whose mere word can send 
them to sixty caps solitary confinement, and whose favour they haveto 
buy with gifts of stolen property. The food and quarters are not fit for 


~ cattle, and fighting and homosexual vice are the only consolations of 


the prisoners. Many of them try to escape into Dutch Guiana, but they 
rarely suggeed, because the jungles are thronged by negroes who 
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receive ten francs for any fugitive’s head. Only a few men manage to 
live out their sentences, save money, and'set up small plantations of 
their own; the majority die of tropical diseases, hastened by the vile 
cocdition of the prisons. The author was transported because, being 
a German soldier in the Foreign Legion, he mutinied at the outbreak of 
wer. It is a pity he does not mention a fact which should be better 
known than it is, namely that the French sent not only mutineers but 
also many conscientious objectors to Cayenne. At the end of the war 
th= government refused to pay their passage home, with the result that 
some were there as late as 1929. This book, crudely set down and 
prcbably improved by the translation, cannot be called an able piece of 
wark; but as a first-hand account of one of the by-products of civilisa- 
tic, it is well worth reading. E. A. B. 
+ : aa 
DECENT FELLOWS. By John Heygate (Mundanus Press) 3s. 

Dne of the best things the general reader can do for English litera- 
tæ at the present time is to buy cheap books. Not dear ones, not first 
ecitions and all the other trivia of amateur gambling, but cheap books 
—2specially good new books, which must be bought freely without an: 
excggerated regard for permanence if they are to continue to be pub- 
lished cheaply without ruinous loss to both author and publisher. For 
this reason we heartily welcome the Mundanus Press which offers new 
novels finely printed at the remarkably low price of three shillings. 


Dne of the first three shilling Mundanus novels is the story of a year 
ofa boy’s life at Eton. Perhaps it assumes more knowledge of Eton . 
` then non-Etonian readers will possess, so'that some of the points will 
be missed, and perhaps there is too much emphasis on escapades and 
ne enough on the hum-drum day to day school life; but it is a readable 
~beok and the accuracy of some of the descriptions of Eton life is quite ` 
pk>tographic. It is something of an achievement to have brought out so 
clzarly the tolerance and friendliness of both masters and boys, which is 
E:zon’s chief asset, and the hunger for popularity and the incipient 
srobbery which are always dangerous and sometimes fatal to the career 
ozan Etonian. There is very much more to be said about adolescence - 
ard about Eton than will be found in this book; but so far as he goes Mr. 
Heygate seems to be on the right track. He deserves to be read for his 
ccol and deadly (because apparently so artless) exposure of the in- 
acequacy to modern life of the whole conception underlying our . 
“‘schools for gentlemen’s sons.” R R. ~ 
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army but also I did not wish to fight <gainst my German 
friends. I was very convinced of the righteousness of the Ger- 
man cause against Russia and tremendously ixpressed by German 
civilisation and efficiency. 

Towards morning I began to worry over something else. My 
holiday excursions from Bonn had led on tc the Rhineland trout 
streams, and I suddenly remembered that I 1ad left some fishing 
tackle behind, though rods, net, and fly bock were safe with my 
travelling things. But half-a-dozen artificial flies and some 
strands of gut had got left in a drawer. For two solid hours the 
barbs of the fly-hooks stuck in my forehead, and the strands of 


“gut twisted and curled themselves round -nv brain: All other 


troubles came to seem insignificant by the s-de of the loss of less 
than two-shillings’ worth of fishing-tackle. 3vidently I had gone 
completely silly. Or this was the beginning >f madness. And the 
dawn came up yellow, and green, and orange, and heralded a 
perfect day. 

But after I had dressed I began to feel saner, and in easier touch 


. with the things that mattered. Then I wenz cut into the street, 


k 


into the life that was dead and gone from me “or ever, and made 
arrangements for a conveyance to take-me æ far as the Customs. 
There, of course, I was stopped. Two officials in green uniforms 
—but how un-Irish they were!—swords et -heir belts, hunted . 
through everything in my luggage. Then, finding nothing 
dangerous, they called me into a private rocr. “Now,” said one 
of them with an awful scowl, “take off your Jeft boot.” He was 
convinced that he had caught me out over something, for when 
he examined the inside of my left boot and found nothing, he 


- looked nonplussed. Indeed, so was I. Now, why had he done 


that? Had I come in limping? 

Then he began to bully and ask for some-ferticulars about my 
private affairs. I showed him my studefit=verd and matriculation 
credentials. Suddenly, he grew very polite and treated me like a 
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brother. Seemingly, Dzing a German student, I was a propa- 
gendist for German K Atur and must not be offended. I could see 
his brain working. Wn I returned to England I should inform 
everybody of Germaay’s magnificent civilisation and be one of 
thousands to help enlé: sympathy. 

After some further cifficulty I got my things carried right on 
to the frontier-line. The armed policeman was nervy and angry, 
bus, as regards his attitade to me, very affable and bubbling over 
w th sympathy. “This -s a miserable affair,” he said. “Somebody 
w Il have to answer fr this. Swine! Dogs!” But he didn’t pre- 
cisely inform me whom he imagined himself to be cursing. It- 
scunded to me like the German Higher Command. I had never 
er countered a queere~ policeman. And the German porters who 
helped me to take my luggage off the cart were also strangely 
ccurteous. One of them even refused a tip. And they all seemed 
tc expect nothing. Ect I had some little difficulties with the 
people of the Dutc conveyance; and as I went on through 
Holland I encountered suspicion, irritation, and discourtesy. The 
Dutch were in a paris, inspecting tickets with fixed bayonets. 
Aad I even lost some of my luggage. In the train I got precise 
details about the mon=t of German mobilisation. After I reached 
England I found that al the papers had got the date wrong. They 
hed given the day of <eneral Mobilisation as the one on which I 
hed left Germany. Bw that I can assure everybody was untrue. | 
There was no mobil&ation in West Germany until next day. It | 
is true that War had =roken out on the day on which I left; but 
it was no more than axcetonating spark, a pistol shot from Russia. 


` 
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Readers are invited to contribute to these pages very brief comments, criticisms 

and items of news that may be of specific interest to The Adelphi. The Forum 

exists to provide a medium of exchange between those who ek on differing 
pictures with the same eye. 


Ascetism and Aristocracy 


HE second number of The Adelphi in its new form opens 

with some interesting comments upon a sentence of Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s—'the need of a new ascetism is upon us’— 
which has probably struck many readers as being highly sig- 
nificant, revealing as it does one of the chief causes of our present 
discontents, and one too that is almost completely overlooked by 
public opinion. The principle of ascetism is fundamental; it re- 
quires working out in terms of modern thought; and the purpose 
of these notes is to suggest that there is a necessary connection 
between ascetism and aristocracy, and that the aristocratic prin- 
ciple, actually vital to any form of government or society, needs 
to be revived in our country at the present time. 

Ascetism, as understood by the Greeks, usually meant the 
bodily discipline of an athlete; for the Stoics, and still more so 
for the early Christians, it implied an intellectual and moral 
purification of the soul—at the expense of the body. A phil- 
osopher of the twentieth century might say that ascetism is the 
voluntary renunciation of some ‘goods’ in favour of others which, 
being of greater value, promote the harmonious development of 
personality. 

Aristocracy, as we all know, means literally ‘the rule of the 
best’; but ‘rule’ and ‘best’ have been variously interpreted. In the 
scientific, as distinct from the titular sense of the term, aristoc- 
racy is, a` form of government in. which political rights are 


_ restricted to a small class of péople who are thought to have 
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special qualifications for governing; it can-also be considered as 
z orm of society, or community, in which not only political but 
` eoonomic-and cultural privileges and powers are in the hands of 
- ach a class. In the England that Burke knew, for instance—the 
‘England whose ‘political system is placed in a just corres- 
Fendence and symmetry with the order of the world’ (Reflections 
ce the, Revolution in France)—the Whig and Tory families of 
tle, though in theory subject to Church and Crown, practically 
cs#minated the life of the nation because they still owned all but 
a aegligible part of the nation’s economic resources. Indeed, no 
sxident-of history can fail to see that every.so-called aristocracy 
kes ‘always in fact been an oligarchy: its power has been based on- 
property, and in vain did Plato argue that the only true aristocrat 
iz a.communist—nay more, that it takes an aristocrat to be a 
communist. Burke, preferring Aristotle to Plato, believed prop- 
exy to be an essential support for the personality of statesmen; 
be even said that ‘the love’ of lucre, though sometimes carried 
` tza ridiculous, sometimes to a vicious excess, is the grand cause 
‘ch prosperity to all states’ (esters on a Regicide Peace);, and 
trough he insisted that there ought not to ke rights without 
-carresponding duties for an aristocrat, his conception of what is 
‘best’ was influenced by his fanatical hatred of the French Revo- 
Ic-ion and by his static view of The Church of England and The 
. Eätish Constitution; furthermore, the importance of judging 
the ‘love. of lucre’ by an ethical standard—a standard that was 
sxpposed to have some connection with .the teaching of the 
: Caurch—did not enter-into his philosophy.* 
. «.. Anyone who sincerely attempts to understand the trend, 
: ele purpose, of human life, whether it be froma ‘metabiological’ 
ex from-a more orthodox ‘religious point of view, will come 
te the conclusion that ascetism, in one.form or another, is a con- 


aye tejre that’ lonsideraiohs of space prevent the inclusion of Mr. Chance's historical 
~ guteey of the theory ard practice of aristocracy since the eighteenth century.—ED.] 
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dition that governs the growth of personality. The whole, the 
really natural man, is he who achieves, as near as may. be, a 
perfect balance or harmony of spirit, soul, and body (to use _ 
old-fashioned terms); and if, as General Smuts has suggested in, 
his Holism and Evolution, one were to make a study of the his- 
torical persons who have come nearest to the ideal of complete . 
personality, one would find that their ascetism usually took the 
_form of renouncing wealth—sometimes in moderation, some- 
times with drastic thoroughness, as in the case of the great 
religious teechers—because wealth, in the economic and popular 
` sense, hampered the activity of their creative genius. A balanced 
ascetism is thus charicteristic of the whole man, the mastet of. 
the art of life, who is also, philosophically speaking, the genuine 
aristocrat. It is not wealth, or titles, or force, that make a man` 
a leader, but the power of his own.inmost being. 

The principle of rule and subjection (but not slavery) is 
natural to human society as it is natural to-every organism from 
the ‘protoplasm to the person. However democratic its form of 
government may be, a community cannot live well without. 
leadership; still less can it live well if the leaders fail to live and 


- . work as leaders should; indeed, one may suggest that leadership 


. —the aristocratic principle—is the most important factor in the 
_ welfare of a nation, ‘It is not in the increased feebleness of its 
: institutions that I see the peril of England’, wrote Disraeli in 
: Coningsby; ‘it is in the decline of its character as a community’. 
' What else but leadership can restore the character of England 
to-day? We have at least one leader—of an Empire Crusade; but 
however cogent the economic arguments of that crusade may 
be, its ideals are none the less plutocratic. England’s real need is 
for a disciplined aristocracy, of any class or sex, with the courage. 
to preach a ‘New Crusade’ of noblesse oblige. nas thus canweavoid 
the tragic fate of Rome. 

ROGER CHANCE 


Gertrude Lawrence and Beatrice Lillie 


T is very possible, amid the ruins of the Music Hall and the 
lifelessness of the commercial theatre, to overlook the few 
rere and delightful personalities who emerge from time to time, 
lixe Aphrodites from a stagnant lake. Miss Gertrude Lawrence 
amd Miss Beatrice Lillie are the fine flower of sophistication. 
Pzrhaps they would not be possible in a vigorous, healthy age 
lize the Elizabethan; but if we wish to speak of them as Fleurs du 
Mal, they will assuredly not desire an apology. Miss Lawrence 
would scarcely give a shrug, and Miss Lillie not the flicker of an_ 
erelid. 

But no flower easily suggests itself as a comparison for either 
o. these actresses. Certainly not roses, which we associate with 
fill, warm humanity, nor orchids, with their suggestion of 
uaselfconscious, thorough-going luxury. Rather, if any flower 
were chosen, would it be, for Miss Lillie, the snowdrop with its 
ccld demureness and its suggestion of nipped-in-the-bud, and, 
fcr Miss Lawrence, the daffodil with its non-committal grey- 
green sheath and its chilly and wayward charm. 

Miss Lawrence is the easier to describe. She is like the e - 

- disillusioned, rejuvenated, sublimated—of the accomplished 
Jfenme du monde of the Edwardian stage. She is not afraid to 
accentuate her tall slimness to the point of awkwardness. The 
seatimentality and rich cynicism of Mrs. Erlynne has dwindled 
in her to a wry perversity and the disarming humour of a pre- 
cczious child. We might describe her as the ghost of the Good 
O.d Days, of Hansoms and dinners at Scott’s, wandering in this 
pcst-War world of cocktails and ambiguous sex which her name- 
saze D. H. Lawrence-denounced so vehemently, dallying with | 
the ‘wimbly-wambly’ young men, never committing herself, 
living on her nerves, and keeping always a cold fire which gleams 
msschievously, with mock tragedy and real beauty, in her ex- 
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pressive eyes and winsome smile. 

Being a less eccentric humorist than Miss Lillie, she has the 
advantage of being able to appear in “straight” plays, and she is 
an ideal interpreter of Mr. Noel Coward. To criticise the psy- 
chology cf the characters she portrays or the philosophy that 
Mr. Coward puts into their mouths would be breaking a butterfly 

` on a wheel. When her lover, growing philosophic after several 
glasses of brandy, would compel her to face up to the problem 
of mortality, she says, with a sigh and an unconvincing air of 
obliging seriousness, that she supposes Death is a kind of 
“gloomy merging with everything.” After which there is no more 
to be said. 

Miss Lillie steps before the curtain, a small pert figure in a 
velvet gown of deep electric blue, no ornament in her sleek Eton- 
boy coiffure, no ornament at all except an enormous parrot- 
scarlet fan. Do not be deceived. She has no designs upon you. 
She intends to charm you neither by her voice, which always 
jibs at a high note, nor by her dancing, which always circumvents 
the difficult step, nor by her mimicry, which always leaves you 
wondering whether the joke is on her victim, or on you, or on 
Miss Lillie herself. She has no designs on you, and no designs for 

~herself. She will merely show you that it is a far, far better thing 
—just not to be able to do what you set out to do. She is sly. 
When she romps in low comedy, her hair remains neat and she 
never raises her voice. She is almost not there at all, but she 
persuades you that only a great reserve of wit and vitality makes 
it possible to achieve so little. 

When in her parody of a melodramatic monologue she runs 
to the imaginary telephone and exclaims: “What? O my God! 
The night express has turned overr—How many times?” you 
realise how much even the wildest nonsense gains from restraint 
and unexpectedness; and when you see her attempt to do “some- 


thing which has never before been attempted, namely, to sing a 
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sctg while dancing on roller skates”, you realise that she is 
“us-que, a “non-pareil, l R. R. 


T eaching the U KEA 


CIR ARTHUR KEITH’S denial of an after-life, recently 
A re-affrmed in his contribution to The Retionalist Annual, 
wuld not matter very much if he were content to put it forward 
as is own private conviction. But he goes on to refer to “the 
_ teaching of modern science, that death ends all.” And here, I 

think, he is creating a serious misconception. Is this, in fact, the” 
téxching of modern science? ‘True science, as the word itself 
inxicates, is concerned only with the knowable, and it has no 
-“taching,” one way or the other, about the unknown. The busi- 
ness of science is to investigate to the fullest possible limits the 
wzrld which is revealed to us by the five senses. Beyond that 
world the scientist, like the rest of us, must, if he is honest, face 
the fact that an insurmountable barrier exists: 
“There was a door to which I found no key, 
There was a veil past which I could not see,” 
When science pretends to pass through that door, beyond that ` 
vel, it ceases to be science and forfeits our respect. That respect 
‘is based on its accuracy, and on its strict application to the realm 
wzere accuracy is possible. Sir Arthur is, indeed, guilty of the 
‘greatest error in the scientists’ code—the error of making state- 
ments which cannot be supported-by demonstrable facts. There is 
‘foc a shréd of evidence for the assertion that no world exists 
be-ond our present conceptions. The existence of such evidence 
“is -learly impossible in the nature of things. To formulate con- 
cLsions where no evidence is possible is to discredit science and 
dagit downt to the level of arrogant priesteraft. 
E. MIDDLETON WATKINS — 


“Of Unsound Mind” 


LITTLE while ago a middle-aged woman doctor committed, 
suicide in her consulting room. She poisoned herself with 
gas. Beside her body was found a postcard. 

“I have sinned against the love of my friends again land again, 
and thought them wrong when it was I myself, and when I found. 
it was I, I. was still not sorry, but half of me stood aside and 
looked on.’ 

The coroner read it aloud. “Thess he. said, ‘ ‘are the ramblings 
of a poor lady not of sound min 

I do not doubt that the inten of the coroner were kindly. 
The verdict of “suicide while of unsound mind” is a relic of 
human kindliness in -the days when suicide was definitely re- 
garded as a sin against God and a crime against man. It was felo 
de se: a felony committed on-oneself, and punished with ig- 
nominious burial, at the cross-roads with a stake through the 
corpse. A verdict of suicide while of unsound mind prevented 
these fearful consequences. A felony for which one is not respon- 
sible is not a felony; nor to be punished as such. 

But things have changed. The verdict of felo de se is now. 
~~ scarcely ever returned. The most deliberate act of self-destruction, 
by reason of its very deliberation, would be regarded as in itself 
evidence of temporary insanity. And that is a charitable and 
humane assumption, although it is a very doubtful one. It would 
make nonsense of some of Shakespeare’s most wonderful scenes— 
for instance, the-noble suicide of Enobarbus. But art is not life, 
and we may be glad that a tradition has been established by which 
truth is sacrificed to charity. On the whole we profit by the sacri- 
fice. But even in this we can have too much of a good =e 
Kindliness can be stupid. 

I think that the coroner’s kindliness i in the case of the woman- 
~ doctor-was stupid. It would have been. oy for him to say to his ~ 
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jur» concerning her message: “These words, gentlemen, indicate 

that this unhappy lady was in a condition of extreme lucidity when 

she took her life. Extreme lucidity and desperate unhappiness are 
‘no- seldom found together. Insane, in any ordinary sense, she was 


"nor. But we can fairly say that she was distracted with misery, 


although her intelligence was unclouded, and I think it is your 
mczal duty to bring in a verdict of suicide while of unsound 
mit.” Instead of this, he chose to say that the woman’s words 
“were the ramblings of an unsound mind.” And that is utterly 
fal-2. There is no rambling about them at all. In its way, that post- 
carc. is a masterpiece of lucid statement. She saw, at the moment 
she was writing, with complete clarity, her own condition. 

I have sinned against the love of my friends again and again, 
and thought them wrong when it was I myself.” Could anything 
be slainer? If such an attitude of mind is unfamiliar, it is only 
because human beings are rare who understand themselves so 
cleszly. “And when I found it was I (who was wrong) I was still 
noz sorry.” Is not that also crystal-clear? She had blamed her 
friands; now she had found it was she who was te real offender. 
Yet even when she had found that out, still she could not be really 
so:zy. “But half of me stood aside and looked on.” With one part 
of Lerself she was sorry; but with another part she felt indifferent. 
W_-h the indifferent part she looked on at the tragic comedy of her 
retions with her friends, and was unmoved. 

Zuch things happen. There is, I repeat, nothing extraordinary in 
sum a condition, except the clarity with which it was realised and 
the succinctness with which it was expressed. It is the terribly 
- paaful position into which an isolated, introspective, and highly 
inxlligent woman might easily fall. Had she been a simpler soul, 
th= fearful division between the instinctive and impulsive self on 
th= one side, and the coldly dispassionate intellectual self on the 
ot=r, would never have arisen. But she was not a simple soul, not 
so simple by half as the coroner who passed judgment on her _ 
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words; she was a complicated soul, for whom at last the burden 
of her own complexity, the torment of her own inward division, 
became too grievous to bear. : 

I am not defending her act, even though it seems to me heroic 
rather than insane. There és something wrong in suicide; it is, one 
instinctively feels, a sin against life, for even the bitterest moments 
can be turned to some account, I believe, if we can endure them 
to the end. My protest is simply against the clumsiness of the 
charity which stigmatises words so lucid and so poignant as the 
ramblings of a mad-woman. They are a cold clear cry of pain 
wrung from a delicate and despairing soul. Let us have charity by 


~ all means, and above all towards the dead; but let us have im- 


_ 


| 
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agination too. For charity without imagination changes its own 
nature, and becomes cruel. 
J. M. M. 


Apocalypse 


N THESE latter years, far from suppressing desires, we have 
cherished and cajoled them; that poor old Ego has been 
turned inside our till the substuf is patent as a zebra in moonlight, 
“and neophyte Adam wears his figleaf with a difference—usually 
to mask redeeming features. Very soon, wé may foresee, the 
practical soul-leech, after the prescribed musketry of misleading 
questions, will slyly detect in elderly patients the Kant (hyper- 
categorical) complex, aggravated by a Morality neurosis, that one 
(as an Amazon said) who is legion. 


The middle-aged immoralist—O Gide, where is thy sting? — 
is become victim of his own success. . . Once he denounced to 
naive adolescence the horrid hypocrisy ofthe Victorians and 
maliciously labelled pornography the reticences of younger days, 


_ preaching a gospel of gather-ye-roses, tell-the-children, love-and- 
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‘le+love. But, now that the children have been told and sex is 
become paramount as the pictures, that wolf of yore has dwindled 
taa mouton de Panurge. Poor wool-gathering, meekly maaing 

_canivore—happily for'a-while he has a solace of sorts; a few old 
fe. ows, his seniors still, are able yet (though feebly with age) to 
‘skeke up’a little cocktail of disgust ‘for his panerotic bleat. But 
-al-zady there sounds an ominous moaning at the bar; they, too, 
ar= passing hence, the little brothers of the boor. 


The harder you boil your eggs, the less you can digest them. 
“T= heathen rage furiously together but only the ancients’ teeth 
‘ar= sét on edge. Youngsters are seeking fresher fields. Swear- 
“words, the terminological exactitudés of a Lady-Chimpanzee’s 
loser (palsied, poor chap, from the waist up), the blood-and- 
‘thendering yawp of the dark unconscious, Mexican nightmares, 
prs-Columbian bogles—all these may greatly please, but only for 
a Fhile. To-morrow the fuzzy-wuzzy will grin, rattle his bones 
ard twitch tattooed thighs—in vain. A surly murmur will rise 
` frern the fauteuils: We are not amused. 


30 we shall find our'wild men growing tame and their rough 
“*heningways smooth. Some will return to a Paternal grace, Lamb- 
like innocence‘or the light that shone on Landor; while young 
‘adventurers will explore the maze of fantasy, recovering the gol- 
dex string that leads’ to heaven’s gate and-that lost wonderland of 

` small blue flowers, where lithe paradoxures gimble in-the wabe. 


Such auguries of innocence regained are surely clear to see if 

. -wewill but lift eyes from thé zerre’& terre and watch the way the 
‘bixls are flying. A time, times and half a time, and nian’s.uncon- 
querable-soul will rediscover a theriac for the-bane of progress, 
‘heananity will perish that ae may live. 
STUART GILBERT 


REVIEWS 


Threshold of the Desert 


ANABASIS. 4 poem by St-J. Perse. With a Translation by T. S. Eliot. 
(Faber) ros. 6d. 

POEMS. By W. H. Auden (Faber) 2s. 6d. 
THE ECLIPTIC. By J. G. Macleod (Faber) 2s. 6d. 
THE PURSUIT. By P. P. Graves (Faber) 25. 
A DRAGON LAUGHED. By Eric Linklater (Cape) 5s. 

wee NABASE has already been translated into-German and Russian: 

7 among other critics, Valéry Larbaud, Lucien Fabre and the late 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal have praised it. Mr. Eliot, ina brief critical 
introduction, says succinctly, “The poem isa series of images of migra- 
tion, of conquest of vast spaces in Asiatic wastes, of destruction and 
foundation of cities and civilizations of any races or epochs of the 
ancient East.” But the fact that the order of those images becomes, after 
two or three readings, melodious, does not entirely account for the 
value which the poem possesses for many readers. 

Some poems are pleasing because, like a pressed flower or a snapshot, 
they recall pleasant memories; of these criticism can say nothing, their, 
appeal is personal and no authoritative judgment is possible. With other 

— poems, such as those of Mr. Richard Church, the pleasure arises from 
the precision with which a known mood is evoked, not from the mood 
itself. Finally ‘imaginative’ poems give value and meaning to exper- 
ience. To-day most of us have an ‘impure’ interest in poetry: we are 
looking for a poem to unify and harmonize our experience. We enjoy 
the neatness of Mr. Linklater’s Faithless Shepherd, but his whimsical 
evasive humour and cheery youthful cynicism is ignorant of deeper 
and more subtle, finely balanced feeling and so exhausts our patience. 

The writing of long poems, except straightforward narratives such 
as Mr. P. P. Graves’ detached account of the pursuit and ambush of 
three stragglers from the Turkish army: in Arabia, requires courage 
and imaginative vision. Lacking that vision the-poet must refrain, and 
that clear recognition of his own limitations sometimes requires a greater 

{ courage. Mr. Macleod attempts: the impossible...His work contains 


~ 
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familiar thought compressed to the fewest possible words, and the 
retalting rhythms do nothing to evoke appropriate emotion. Thus he 
wires: l 
But to the thief who steals it, 
The law gives unlawful possession lawfully: 
The law balances the fact. 
Balance abides our king. 
When Mr. Macleod’s emotion is aroused, he loosens his measure: 
Over iced gravel the redbreast, as if from an aldered river, 
Adjusts his single and creaking reel invisible: 
Plaintive the heifers lick the snow from bewildered 
muzzles 
Studying a white scene quaintly disconsolate. 3 

Fut these evocations are incidental: Mr. Macleod is self-consciously — 
trying to synthesize an imaginative vision. He endeavours to impose 
orér on experience by tracing one path through the life of a single 
co-sciousness; the resulting order is not imaginative. Whereas the 
earjer sections are written out of his own experience, the later, as 
Cacricornus, are guesses about the experience of his elders. Lacking 
thessympathetic understanding shown in the earlier sections, they be- 
come satirical. 

Anabasis is not directly related to contemporary life except in so far 
as i: widens the sphere of human sensibility by making us aware of an 
ått ude to life which is not wholly ows, though we too are nomads, 
noz expecting to find permanent satisfaction in any static classical 
be+=fs. Anabasis is not merely a modern observer’s detached account 
of the ‘going-up’ of vast Asiatic hordes, but a revelation of the life 

. and this world has more beauty 
than a ram’s skin painted red! 

The mental adjustment which shall make such comparisons natural, 
no= exotic, does not come at a first reading, but it comes with com- 
peLng force. Mr. Eliot’s biblical rhythms are closely equivalent to the 
orBinal, though such constructions as “Stranger. Who passed” 
neczssarily sound more staccato to English ears than “Etranger. Qui 
_patsait” to French and therefore differ in poetic meaning. 

Jidgmerit of poetry requires courage, independence: we must stand 
fre= of critical theories and logical analyses. Mr. Eliot uses a misleading 
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metaphor when he speaks of a “logic of the imagination”, the satisfac- 
toriness of a certain imaginative sequence cannot be verified by fixed 
values analogous to those-of logic, nor can poetry be detected by set 
beauties. We can only say that Ænabasis is worth its price in time and 
money, and that its appeal is independent of the reader’s attitude to 
contemporary problems. 

Mr. Auden’s poetry also requires more than one reading, but for a 
different reason: it expresses thought stripped to essentials. After 
clothing it in commentary and elucidation, the reader realizes that, after 
all, the words themselves gave the exact thought and the strict emotion. 
Thus Mr. Auden laments virtues once purposeful, necessary to life, 
now revered as decorations, accomplishments, independent and 
. meaningless Virtues: 

l And what was livelihood 
Is tallness, strongness 
Words and longness, 

All glory and all story, 
Solemn and not so good. 

He makes no use of facile music or coloured visual imagery but 
shows “‘Life stripped to girders, monochrome.” Although the syntax 
and absence of visual imagery often recalls the work of Miss Riding, 
Mr. Auden has too strong a faith in human reason to have any need 
of the peevish and sometimes deliberately childish Socratic laughter of 
that poet. Occasionally he: ‘kes a futile gesture of impatience with the 
old gang, and uses words lit : ‘entropic’ without the appropriate strict- 
ness, but in general he rese .bles Mr. Herbert Read in integrity, clear- 
headedness, and determination not to take shelter in ranting, fine 
writing, or weary acceptance of an alien faith: 

Though he believe it, no man is strong. 

He thinks to be called the fortunate, 

To bring home a wife, to live long. 

But he is defeated; let the son 

Sell the farm lest the mountain fall; 

His mother and her mother won. 

His fields are used up where the moles visit, 
The contours worn flat; if there show 
Passage for water he will miss it: 
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Giveup his breath, his woman, his team; 
No life to touch, though later there be 
Big fruit, eagles: above the stream. 
Ir. Auden approaches that integration, that. acceptance of. iis 
‘dysamic nature of life, which we are all seeking, but whether we accept 
or =zject his Aristotelianism, we can enjoy the precision of his writing 
and-recognise the value of his progress. We are reminded of Odell’s 
‘las :sight of Irvine and Mallory on Mount Everest, higher than man had 
‘stacd before: “they were moving expeditiously as if to make up for 
los=time.” These activities may seem mistaken, irrelevant, but they 
compel an admiration for the endurance of human mind and spirit. 
MICHAEL ROBERTS 


Glands and Chakras 


TH= SOUL AND ITS MECHANISM. By Alice A. Bailey (Lucis Publishing 
Co., New York) $2. (J. M. Watkins) 8s. 6d. 
-OST remarkable books are written by remarkable people. But 
there are exceptions. Here is an essay of exceptional significance, 
although it is only 134 pages long. And that signiAcance lies in the 
fac that the author, who, although highly competent, is not particu- 
larky distinguished as a thinker,-has had the wit, the luck, or the 
‘invaition to relate to one another two important branches of knowledge, 
th=link between which has apparently hitherto escaped the eyes even 
of ‘his vigilant generation. 

“What she has done in this study is to correlate the teachings of 
Ezztern and Western psychology regarding man’s vital centres. She 
hey pens to be so constituted that she is equally interested in the work 
of such diverse writers as, for. instance, Professor J. B. Watson and . 
Mrs. Annie Besant—and the results are decidedly interesting. 

The method followed by the Western psychologist—particularly 
b>the behaviouristic psychologist whose ideas have so largely deter- 
mated the character of psychological research in America—are familiar 
er.2ugh. He treats the body as a mechanism. The result is a number of 
vacuable discoveries, particularly with' regard to the working of the 
fanous ductless glands. We now know definitely that their activity 
produces not only physiological, but also important psychological, 


“a 
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effects. “A deficiency of iodine will turn a clever man into an idiot.” 
And all the rest of it. From which the Western psychologist passes 
confidently to the conclusion that consciousness is a purely reflex affair, 
determined entirely by chemical processes. 

The attitude of the Oriental student of the subject is widely different. 
For him the physical body is, as it were, animated from without. Its 
energy is a reflex of that generated in the more subtle etheric body, 
through which flows the life-force of prana. Further, the transference 
of this energy is effected by a systern of correspondences. There are 
seven centres or chakras in the etheric body and from each of them 
force flows into a corresponding centre in the physical body. 

Now tke importance of Mrs. Bailey’s essay lies in the fact that she 
has made the really striking discovery that the position of the seven 
chakras corresponds exactly to that of the seven principal glandular 
centres studied by the West. To the anahata chakra the thymus gland, 
to the muladraha chakra the adrenal glands, and so on. What is still more 


-significant, she has found that the emotional and mental states associated 


with the glands correspond also in a remarkable fashion with those 
associated by the yogis with the chakras. 
So far the situation, as it presents itself to the sceptical Westerner, 


‘is that our objective science has confirmed the unsubstantiated assertions 


of Oriental philosophy. But that singular confirmation cannot but 
make us interested in those other Eastern teachings which have not yet 
been verified by our investigators. And here Mrs. Bailey has brought 
to light another striking fact. Those glands the secretions of which are 
so far undiscovered (notably the pineal and the pituitary) are just those 
which correspond to the chakras which are alleged to become active 
only in the case of very “advanced” members of the Race. Again, 


-according to Oriental teachings, as mandevelops there is a progressive 


transference of vitality from the lower to the higher centres. More 
primitive people live “below the diaphragm”; in the course of evolu- 
tion the life-energy manifests itself anew on a higher octave. The force 
at the base of the spine is carried upwards along the spinal canal, 


-vivifying each centre in turn as it ascends. And the culmination of the 


process is the tremendous spiritual consciousness of the saint. 
Twoimportant points remain to be noted. TheOccidental behaviour- 

ist looks forward to the time when we shall be able to change man 

through his body, from without inwards, by manipulating the glands 
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physically. The Oriental teaches that the activity of the glands is 
dependent on that of the chakras, and their activity again on that of the 
sovereign chakra in the head which is the seat of the soul. In other 
words, man rules his body from within. 

© <condly, this notable essay raises for us a momentous problem 
wh «h, in the opinion of the present reviewer, the Western man 
of science has never yet fairly faced. The Eastern philosopher teaches 
tha_-he character of the higher centres can only be properly understood 
by me individual who has submitted himself to a severe moral dis- 
cip-me. The deeper secrets of man’s constitution are only revealed to 
the man whose head is working in unison with his heart. Mere industry, 
patxnce and ingenuity are not enough; the student must also be pure. 
Doss not this constitute a remarkable vindication of the claim ad- 
varzed by such writers as Mr. Murry and Mr. Fausset that reality can ,- 
be zaprehended by the unified consciousness alone? 

The parallel between the Eastern teachings regarding the chakras 
anc zhe theories of D. H. Lawrence regarding the plexuses is arresting. 
But one is obliged to admit that Lawrence’s conclusions appear as 
beizg very erratic and confused compared with those of the Eastern 
ade=xts. Further, in the light of the chakra scheme we can gain a deeper 
uncerstanding of Lawrence’s obvious failure to achieve a true synthesis 
of ing. Speaking technically, one may say that the transference of 
his ~itality from the lower to the higher centres was effected in an 
irrecular and imperfect fashion. One feels that a competent Eastern 
psy=iologist might have diagnosed his condition with very great 
accx-acy. But this is a fascinating question which I cannot enter upon 
her= 

LAWRENCE HYDE 


- Trotsky 


MY IFE. By Leo Trotsky (Thornton Butterworth) 30s. 
IHE BOLSHEVIKS have proclaimed one god—the Machine. Itis 
the Lord thy God and thou shalt have none other gods but It. 
Per=onality shall disappear and the Mass Man take its place. Lenin 
him. elf is only a perfect automaton. 
any man who objects to this, who abhors such loss of individuality, 


ae 


jt 
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is doubtless told that he has a screw loose. 
But when we turn to this Russian leader’s book we feel that all their 
talk about the Mass and the Automatonis pure humbug. Probably every 


_ Man reserves automatonism, as once he reserved Hell—for the other 


fellow. Soon we shall learn that this devil worship which breeds laughter 
and hatred among the onlookers in Europe, will have passed away. 

We can learn from between the lines of a book like this what it 
meant to be a revolutionary marxist. You will never be named saint, 
but you must renounce all worldly joys and take upon yourself a 
burden that may prove too heavy. On your right, on your left, men 
who have not the nerve or the stamina will fall ill and die. Like Kutuzov 
in War and Peace, your weapons must be Time and Patience, so that 
you may be able to say, My hour has not yet come. You must suffer un- 
speakably. You must go to prison— Trotsky went twenty times). You 
must escape from prison. You must be pursued all your days by the secret 
police. You must be exiled in foreign lands. You must be treated like dirt 
for your mission’s sake. Truly, truly you must renounce your ego. 

When history is written in the proper way, when we are shown not 
the romance of history, à la H. G. Wells, but the mystery of history, 
then an historical book is an inspiring message and conductsus straight 
to the docr of religion. 

This book has that power. We see how that which is real, that which 
has power, takes on the frailest of earthly shapes, and, like beauty, is 
often found in the most unexpected places; and how that which is with- 
out power is all appearance, like a West End Cinema round which the 
glaring lights revolve in ceaseless chase. 

We see a little group of men, eight years before 1905, and twenty 
before 1917, in a semi-dark room, an iron stove in the corner, some 
paper, a printing machine. It is a sorry, fantastic party. What are they 
doing? What can they do? Yet they are more real than the Romanovs 
and all that show. They are the seed. The seed is never seen. It works 
underneath the ground, is itself destroyed, and the tree which rises 
above the ground alone is seen. ` 

Or we catch sight of Lenin and Trotsky sitting down on the night of 
the October Revolution—waiting. There is nothing to do now but 
wait, while Destiny, alone, parades the streets. What must be, will be. 
The hours pass, the city bends and broods; Something is at work, and 


A. by the dawn, Its will is done. J. S. COLLIS 


A Mars a Man for @ that 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. By Catherine Carswell (Chatto & Windus) l 
COTLAND shows from this Bede not the land of mists and lone 
shielings, of Rob Roy and Prince Charlie, but one not often seen 
= tke foreign eyes of England. It is lowland Scotland of the 18th cen- 
tury, a hard country, but the Scot was never the dead-2yed slave of it. 
He ked always time for theology—that lifted his mind above the phy- ' 
sical=truggle, and (since’a donkey is but ill loaded with one heavy side 
panrer) for bawdry—that kept him sane. In Mrs. Carswell’s words: 
““He-sept one hand upon the common heart of life: with the other. he 
reached out into the unknown.” 

Barns was the son of his country and of his time, the poet for whose 
` books servant lasses spent their poor savings. The poet, however, feels 
with a double feeling. His balance was not that even one of two weighted 
panrzers, but the pans of a scale that thumped now on this side and 
now Dn that. Bawdy songs and jokes were not enough. He could not ' 
live Lis life by proxy. It is true that his loves were romantic, but his 
uttesance concerning them by no means always was. That was one 
side. His shame, that was the other, found expression in bravado. 

Tt must seem almost incredible to those who do not realise the hold 
Calr.nism had on Scotland that Burns should have sukmitted to repri- 
mard for fornication many times in the presence of a whole congrega- 
tion That bitterness to his pride he solaced by satirising the ‘unco 
guic but he returned to the church that was their stronghold, for it 
wasas compelling to one part of him as his free loves were to another. 

Gllvinism has still some throttling hold on artistic expression in 
Sco and. It was a death grip then, but Burns got his throat free—and 
shoxted. If he had been all free he might have spent his youth more 
spasmgly, for the balance swung not only with the weights but with 
the -iolence of their throwing on. He Aad to flee from that grey religion 
to lf=t-coloured hair and warm flesh, from long prayers to bawdy poems, 
andDitter satires; and then he had to come back. 

Tais book casts brighter light than ever yet on the poet’s life and 
shows up things that his blinder admirers will probably want,to hide 
witta laurel wreath. “The best minds,” says Mrs. Cazswell, “can find 
not-ing shocking in the frankness of the normal-man which was.so.dear 
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This book is not what one would expect. It is more like a film than 


an “illustrated gift-book.” 


Thomas Derrick re-enacts a vital 


drama, page by page, with immediacy and power. “* A volume of 


which 


our most distinguished private presses might be proud. His 
woodcuts achieve an effect of sin 


beauty.” —New Statesman. 
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to tke bard, so characteristic of his best hours and so disastrous in if,” 
effects because of the gentility that hemmed him in.” Yes. Not that 
frarxness will shock them, but surely the habit may which the poet had. 
of satisfying his body, let who would pay the price. Those who paid 
were often those least able to pay; for he did not want women who 
made a trade of love, but yielding clinging creatures of a sort so easily 
hur, creatures with no theories of free love, and no strength to man-- 
age a life split on the rock of it. 

Eas a poet special licence to walk over hearts that his own may be big 
wit. feeling everything at first hand? Is a work of art so precious a 
growth that not the poet’s life only but all the lives he finds necessary 
to supplement his own must be spilt to water its roots? There has been 
Miton’s way, Goethe’s, Byron’s—too many ways to tell of a poet’s 
egc:sm. One would expect that the beauty they see would make them, - 
huzable; but it would seem rather a distant than a near light towards -' 
which they make their way, straight as a Roman road, over no-matter- 
` whet country. Or is it that they live as they write, answering direct to’ 
cercain stimuli, giving higher control the minimum of interference? 
Arrhow, it is one blind way of ensuring that they taste sorrow, and 
the leave it not to a peradventure that the greatest of human experi- 
ences comes within their ken. Were it not for furious attack and as 
furious partisanship it would be best to say that the poet’s circum- 
sta> ces were such, and he did thus and thus. 

Despite the bias which the author shows in her preface, that is 
nez-ly what she has done. She does not trouble us much with alleviating 
` ad=ctives. She would, however, be superhuman if she could write quite - 
dicpassionately of one whose life has so involved her own that she has 
given four years to this work. And obviously she does not want to be 
a cld chronicler. The tale is told so beautifully, so unaffectedly that, 
wkzle one reads one forgets to criticise, and merely enjoys with that 
acctve enjoyment that sends the mind down lanes whose inviting ends 
sh=w to right and left of the road. 

The book is long but never dull. (And it is worth recording that it is 
atmactively, and, considering what it is, cheaply produced.) ` 

Tt is touched with humour whose first flicker makes one sigh with 
reff; for Burns’ devotees, colossal with lack of humour, have done 
mh to lift the hackles of otherwise docile folk. Yearly on the 25th of 
Jazuary, Scotland breaks into a rash of meetings.. For one. intelligent 
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appreciation of Burns there must be a hùndred hysterically fulsome. I- 
have heard him described as the greatest writer of all time, and, for his 
championing of the humble, a saint. Village orators, whose knowledge- 
of Earns falls pretty squarely within the programme of his songs into 
whith their speeches are wedged, slap their chests and say “A man’s a 
man for a’ that.” They ride to equality with the best, clutching the tail 
of Burns’ annual comet. They do not realise that Burns said it loudly 
like that because he wasn’t quite sure. 
ORGILL MACKENZIE ° 
Pretty Ugly 
TH= WHITE PATERNOSTER. By T. F. Powys (Chatto & Windus) 7s. 6d. : 

Here again are opposites, this time with’ no balance but only. un- 

pleasant juxtaposition; not theology, not piety, but parsons; not 

ba~dry, but sex: virginity versus the libertine or old man. Here is a 
sti-ching together, as in Mr. Weston’s Good Wine, with twi-coloured 
thread not in decent'life-shades but in indecent salmon and purple, and ` 
thestitches are big. This is the sort of thing : 

He administered the Holy Communion in carpet slippers, and 
he often walked with Mrs. Betty Wing in Byepath Meadow. Mrs-— 
Wing was a woman, and what more need be said. 

3y Mr. Powys nothing. His women are Mrs. Wing. His samples-of i 
“mild maidenhood” are merely one strand of his ticead of beastliness ` 
ard holiness. n- 

The White Paternoster is a ‘moral fairy tale. The title is given by the. 
haly charm which defends virginity from lechery. Mr. Powys is on the: 
ste of the angels—but sniggeringly. 

And so for all the pretty warnings told in many a poet’s thyme: 
and the wise admonishment of our Holy Mother Church, a 
simple soft one is often laid upon-a grassy bank and her natural: 
dowry snatched from her ere she knows ve viper’s poisoned | 
fang has struck home. 

Worthy Wigg and Pratt, we may be sure, knew the eatin of : 
mild lace and muslin and all the warm hopes and sweet desires: 
that are garmented by such airy lightness. 

"he affairs of the beasts of the field even have a religious association: 

His flock of sheep that, at this season of Advent, were lambing, . 


had all of them twins. a 
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‘The style of the first story is exasperating. It is arch, facetious, con- 
frrential; it has playful circumlocutions; it makes frantic efforts after 
vesiety: “Mr. John Wigg and his boon companion Fred Pratt”, “John 
Vägg and his friend Pratt’, “Worthy Wigg and Pratt”, “Mr. Wigg and . 
Ered Pratt”, “The Gentlemen” (facetiously), “Maser John Wigg and 
Feed Pratt”, “John Wigg and Fred Pratt”, and at last, and not before 
tne, “Wigg and Pratt”. 

‘His villagers are not, thank God, real villagers, and so their tragedies 
az not real tragedies. 

Mr. Simpson, who sold “pretty sweets” to “pretty ladies”, married a 
young woman “with a pretty face—for of course she was pretty”, and 
s= gave him a “pretty farm”. Without any preparation of Mr. Simpson 
cx the reader: “The train whistled. Mr. Simpson climbed the hedge and 
lz~downupon the line”. And what is meant to be dramatic is just silly. > 

D. H. Lawrence has been banned, and this thing with its sickly 
ptties and meeks and milds is, the publishers assure us, “beautiful” 
acu, what is easier to grasp, in great demand. O. M. 


India’s Possibilities 
TEE RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA. By Edward J. Thompson (Faber & 
Faber) ros. 6d. 

BENGAL LANCER. Francis Yeats-Brown’s Autobiography (Gollancz) gs. 
DWARD THOMPSON'S informative book, The Reconstruction 
al 4 of India, comes opportunely at the hour of the Round Table 
Conference, whose deliberations will repercuss throughout the Orient. 
FE gives a full account, with enlightening details, of the development 
ci modern Indian political thought and action. With such a book 
tefore one, and after reading the late Liang Chi-Chao’s serious study 
ci the same subject in China, no one can imagine the Oriental indifferent! 
t= or incapable of creative politics. We here in the West can hardly 
f=l we have attained to the Ideal State and are very divided as to the 
vay thither. All our opinions have been urged, often violently, on 
Eastern thinkers, who have also their own manifold experiences 
E+ hind them. It is not surprising that upheavals have been great. 
E~ents may seem discomposing to us, but the tragedy would have been 
_ China and India had been too moribund to react to the violent elec- 

ta_fications which they have received from the War. 
It is irony that Edward Thompson should have lately been defending 
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Baitain’s part in India to misinformed American audiences and journals. 
Just as the English in China know thémselves innocent of the crimes 
of which they are accused, such as “exploitation of the poor native”, 
brt are uneasily aware of sins of omission due to self-absorption in their 
orn affairs, so in this book Edward Thompson, rebutting false charges, 
is occupied with probing into where our real weaknesses lie. The nerve- 
shattering conclusion he arrives at is that, to remedy these defects and 
their consequences, the only practical attitude to take is a completely 
Cristian honest-to-God brotherliness, the thought of which will 
mzke many perspire with fright. Not a word says he as to “our own 
interests”: scarcely does he suggest that Virtue May Pay. In fact, if the 
result is the cross usual in similar circumstances, then we must bear 
it. He trusts that Britain has been undergoing a sort of slow conversion -. 
sirce 1914; our only hope, he believes, of winning back our peace of 
‘miid and India’s amity. In the chapter on “The Significance of M. K. 
Gandhi” he sets down his political creed. He speaks of himself “as a 
men who desires for every nation, of whatever colour, the same free- 
- dom and happiness that I would see my own possessing”. 

If we honestly consider Indiashould possess Dominion status, with 
the attendant democratic responsibilities, then let us see that she is put 
fai-ly into the way of it, neither grudgingly nor in delayed fulfilment. 
He points out that not so long ago the Englishman in India was con-. 
sidered a demi-god, possibly somewhat cold, and lifted above the mire 
of Asian cities. The Indian of to-day knows him to be a man like him- 
sel=, subjected to horrible blunderings on the part of his leaders while 
figiting Germans and Turks. Yet in this lies no reason for despair or 
dismay. After .all, it was when God took the form of man that we 
reesoned that He might understand our difficulties. 

The book does not omit to give praise for the services Britain has 
rerdered India: not least the ending of suttee, thuggery and other 
hiceous wrongs upon the helpless. Our good intentions are mentioned, 
fram Curzon down, with his regal benevolence and devotion to work. 
It nas been work done exceedingly well for India, but not sufficiently 
haad im hand with India, though the author knows the muddled 
buaglings this latter would often mean. Only those critics can belittle 
efEziency and honesty who have not seen the untold miseries inflicted: 
on_Eastern millions by devastating inefficiency and corruption. At the 
present. hour, however, the. author would prefer Britain to sit at the 
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Esund Table in proper humility; not with thoughts. of her virtues 
wppermost, nor even of the atrocious murderings and burnings com- 
mitted by Indian extremists. 

“The least,” so runs the preface, “that is happening is that the 
British Empire is changing before our eyes, and is passing through. 
its greatest test in the memory of man . . . Our people received 
Japan, an Asiatic Power, as an equal ally . . . We may now re- 
ceive another Asiatic people into the friendly community of our 
Commonwealth.” 

The publishers of Bengal Lancer print the words “India Under- 
stood” across the front page of Major Yeats-Brown’s autobiography:. 
sords, one feels, that must have greatly exasperated him when he saw 
them. He has lived altogether too experimental a life to proffer any such . 
enbitious claim. He has done much better than arrive: he is beating out 
z track. Seeking to understand some aspects of Indian thought, he has 
keen willing to learn what, if any, are their uses, and then has turned 
+o communicate his lessons to us. It is illuminating to behold him, a 
polo-player and a sportsman, metamorphosised by the via crucis of 
che War into a pursuant hunter along the elusive paths of Yoga. 
Zdward Thompson obviously could never stick a lance willingly into 
abristling boar, unless he imagined the creature a callously incompetent 
=ritish general and therefore vermin. Major Yeats-Brown has always 
Seen keenly alive to -physical sensations. Who shall say that the 
athlete has not his own rapturous communion with the sublime? For 
where does body end and mind begin? l ; 

Major Yeats-Brown kept his critical faculties alive during his trans~` 
“autation. He did not “go native”, in the phrase of the cinema captions. 
The bleeding, headless, twitching, temple-goat revolts him, and us, as 
ough depicted by Miss Mayo. Like Edward Thompson, he too 
suffered agony in Mesopotamia. He gives unforgettable vignettes of 
zain in his few chapters on his prisoner-of-war days. 

“To write more would be useless, to write less would be to forget 
that out of fourteen thousand prisoners of war in Turkey, only some 
three thousand returned.” 

During his bondage, he had time to remember what he had already 
learned of Yoga methods for soul escape. He had early sought to find 
¥ India could give us any exchange for our gifts of the sciences. Did 
zhe possess, he asked himself, “a knowledge as dynamic as steamand 
_ steel?” He enquired of India’s gods; but they did not attract. His 
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waing. is iad: and there is forceful colour in“his picture of F Jaga- : 
, hata procession. The shapeless block might almost be mesmerised into 
` lif=by the adoring multitudes; but unpleasant life. Into the matter: of - 
_ sexhe looks. He has not yet quite slid into our calmer post-Freudian 
. wars. Still, his paragraphs should waken the conscience of those» 
Irian authorities and magnates me make reasonably early marriage 
impossible, for their staffs. 
=n Yoga the author found ty of what he sought.’ We of 
th= West, with our tensions tightened by trains, telephones, type- 
w-ters,.can profitably, as. he suggests, listen to any who point to ways 
of=ttaining Great Peace. Physiological processes are hound and wedded 
.tc the psychological. Relaxation of limb-and muscle, and trained. 
rithmic breathing, induce calm, even beatific states, impossible with__ 
bodily jerkiness, ‘Any who have had-experiences similar to the author’s 
kanow that this state of ecstatic union with the ineffable is supremely 
de<irable, “ whether in the body or out”. 
_ idward Thompson.writes of what we can give India. Major Yeats- 
B->wn writes oivat career from her. Their books are very well 
worth — . ` DOROTHEA HOSIE 
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Notes and Comments 


HE series of articles which Mr. Roger Clarke concludes in 
this number has, we are assured, prompted many people to 
more vigorous thinking on the subject of education. For although 
Mr. Clarke’s subject is the Public Schools and their Future, it is 
impossible of course to compartment thought on such a topic: 


-principles are soon involved if the thinking is honest and sincere. 


We have no reason to regret any of Mr. Clarke’s divagations, for 
they show an enviable open-mindedness and an appreciation of 
the wideissues involved when we touch so all-embracing a subject. 
-` DUCATION is a vexed question: so vexed that the modern 
parent halts before the question to school or not to school, 
when there is an option permitted by the State. The school nearly 
always wins, because, however imperfect, it at least supplies 
contact with the world outside the home and thus begins to teach 
the needful lesson that “we live not to ourselves alone”. But when 
the school overshoots this mark, denies individuality and provides 
standardised education for little men who are called upon to wor- 
ship the god who should serve them, criticism begins. 
ND criticism of his institutions is what the average English- 
man, dislikes. He worships the norm. He believes that 
interest in education, unlessitis professional interest, shows oddity 
—a desire to follow after strange gods. He is inclined to be vexed 
at the mention of the word ‘education’. He treats it with ‘a 
sense of humour’. He waxes confident about ‘what was good 
enough for him’. He wins all along the line by his ability to mock 
at revolutionary failure. He tells sad stories of the fate of educa- 
tional experiments, than which there are few things more easy to 
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be zmusing about. As a normal man he no longer laughs at 
motiers-in-law: freak education is much better game. 
Bo there is irony here; for our present educational system 
2 is productive of a great deal of psychological abnormality 
anc-may justly be described as one of the chief makers of neuro- 
tice—a title too often reserved for the derided race of parents. 
Mcet of us have, by this time, acquired sufficient self-knowledge 
to <nderstand that those personal disablements in ourselves, with 
wkih we are called upon to struggle daily, have a very direct 
comection with parental or extra-parental discipline ; and though 
we usually possess the grace to acknowledge our benefits, and to - 
co=#ess that things might have been much worse, both positively, 
and negatively, we do not want (unless we are hardened “ Old 
cs”) to propagate our misfortunes. Only fools desire to 
puish in the children the sins-of the fathers. But such is the weight 
of tradition that what passes for education is often little more than 
a rental discipline which only our instinctive fear of change can 
pessuade us is. useful or necessary. ~ 
ODERN psychology has conferred one great benefit upon 
this age if it has only taught us this single thing: that at 
‘th= core our educational methods are rotten. They are rotten 
. bezause they do not begin at the core but at the outside. For psy- 
chclogy teaches that the primary education of every child is the 
hasmonious unfolding of its instinct: it declares that, so far as 
ck-idren are concerned, to seek and ensue this unfolding is to 
se=k first the Kingdom of God, and that if we do not seek first 
this kingdom, all the intellectual attainment we try to achieve by 
intensive exercise of the brain may be forestalled by the paralysis 
of instinctive desires, or conversely by the insurgence of starved 
prmary hungers which have the power of destroying the har- 
meny of any human organism. This fact is so simple and so 
important that we suggest its incorporation in a more enlightened 
fc-m of the marriage service; for, odd as it may sound, the mar- 
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riage service, or what leads to it, is the place where the education 
of children should begin. Parents are ordained by nature to be the 
first educators cf their children, and the plain facts of modern 
psychology show that parents who cannot undertake the primary 
education of their children are a danger to society and a greater 
menace to their own children’s happiness than all the vice in the 
world. Parents, and parents only, have the power to revolutionise 
education; for they alone possess the power to accomplish that 
initiation into life without which education builds upon the sand. 
LL this talk about children! All this sentimental rot! Mor- 
bid, I call it. My father . . .”” Who has not heard the stag 
at bay? But the wise will hear him out. Not that they want to 
‘now much about his. father: that gentleman has left his indelible 
yiark. Buc there is need for the warning. Sentimentality is a 
risonous atmosphere for a child, and they do well who will err 
pny direction to avoid it. And yet, probably those who look for 
tm must put up -with a good deal of sentimentality until 
y becomes commoner; because it is not the strongest who 
į e first to venture into the cave of his own instincts and do a 
work at lion taming; the weak, the sentimental will go first, 
ey have less to fear. 
F the nature of children it is easy to speak confidently and 
impressively, but difficult to speak truly. Only the poets, 
like Wordsworth and Blake, have succeeded. Children are brats, 
minxes, little devils—anything you like. Yet it is written: “Except 
ye be converted and become as little children . . .” which presum- 
ably means ‘as little children are’; and if the highest wisdom 
places the highest value upon “little children”, small wonder that 
it lays the greatest curse upon him who is an offence to such. For 
there is no sentimentality about respect for the instinctive nature 
of a child: no humbug about the endeavour to secure its true 
education. But that denied, education is abortive and parenthood ~ 
a burden and an offence against the race. 
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emotion cannot be taught. They are wrong. Once the ban is re- 

moved from the recognition of intuitions, new depths of emotion 

will come into consciousness. Faith in God cannot be taught, but . 

once the resistance of the intellect is removed and the possibility 

of God’s existence recognised, faith is apt to follow. Teachers 
must begin to make it clear that every question is open, that 
nothing is impossible. Then and not until then will there be edu- 
cation in the true sense of the word. Boys will recognise the | 
depths of their own soul. The world is what we think it is. If | 
masters teach that the earth is a combination of chemicals held -- 
together by the Union Jack, then, for those who believe that 
~f òctrine, it is so. If parsons teach that life is man’s brief endurance- 
X test, on the result of which his eternal adoption or rejection-by a 
personal God will be decided, then for the faithful it becomes so.’ 
The world will become infinite and man unlimited if the teachers 
of the future show that man can transcend Time, Space, Matter 
and all, by the perception of Eternals: of Beauty, Truth, God— 
call it what you like, these words must mean evening or. 
nothing. 

Reason is one of the tools by which this new awareness vill 
have to be created. Once it is realised that Reason is a means and 
not an end in herself, Reason will be no longer a danger but the 
handiest and the best of means to achieve the end, which is to be 
the perception of the world of values. The paradox of present 
public school teaching is that it makes a boy rely on his memoris- 
ing powers rather than his intellect, yet teaches him that his in- 
tellect is the finest thing in the world. The main purpose of culti- 
vating a boy’s reason is to enable him to guard against the misuse 
of other people’s reason upon him. An uneducated boy may 
easily be convinced, against his intuition, by the arguments of the 
Materialists. Life will be the poorer for him in consequence. 
Were his reason cultivated he would know that ‘nothing is 
certain except that nothing is certain’. It would then be easy for 
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guarding the next generation against it. The greatest happiness 
comes through the realisation of the ‘Eternals’. But it must not 
be supposed that one man’s way of perceiving the infinite must 
be the way for all. Van Gogh saw God in a wicker chair; it does 
not follow that we all must see God in a wicker chair, or be 
damned. The perfect man would doubtless be capable of every 
type of esthetic emotion. The average man is capable of none 
of the tabulated types (i.e. the Arts). It must not therefore be 
presumed that he is incapable of zsthetic emotion. 

The same may be said of the average public school boy. Be- 
cause he has not an obvious vocation for music, painting, religion, 
or letters, he must not be set aside as a dolt. Incidentally, if he is 
convinced of the possibility of the existence of joy in one of those 
four arts by examples being brought to his attention, it will often 
be found that he has a vocation after all. The immediate point is 
that the dolts will work out their own salvation if they are not 
first convinced by ‘superior’ masters that no salvation is possible 
for them. 

At this point three objections will be made to what we have 
called the New Teaching: it will be said that it is immoral, that 
it is anti-social, that it is impracticable. Let us be patient and deal 
with each in turn. 

The New Teaching is not immoral for the simple reason that 
it has nothing to do with morals. Modern philosophy simply says 
that certain intuitive states of mind are the highest which man is 
capable of attaining. The task of education is to show him the 
means by which it may be possible to attain them. There is no 
question of ethics. Bertrand Russell, in an essay in Behaviourism 
and Values, has made some sound remarks on this subject: 


Se 


~ 


“The philosopher first invents a false theory as to the nature 
of things, and then deduces that wicked actions are those which 
show that his theory is false. To begin with the traditional 
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Christian: he argues that, since everything always obeys the 
will of God, wickedness consists in disobedience to the will of 
God. We then come to the Hegelian, who argues that the 
thiverse consists of parts which harmonise in a perfect organism, 
and therefore wickedness consists in behaviour which dim- 
‘nishes the harmony. Bergson, writing for a French public, 
olds a threat over those whose acts refute him, which is even 
nore terrible than moral condemnation—I mean, the threat of 
zidicule. He shows that human beings never behave rationally, 
and then, in his book on Laughter, he argues that what makes 
as laugh is to see a person behaving mechanically—i.e., you 
are ridiculous when you do something that shows Bergson’s ` 
hilosophy to be false, and only then. From these examples I 
deduce that a metaphysic can only have ethical consequences 
-n virtue of its falsehood: if it were true, the acts which it 
defines as sin would be impossible. . . A true doctrine may 
Jave practical consequences, though it cannot have ethical 
consequences.” 


Xducation, therefore, is only concerned to teach the practical 
comsequences of the conclusions of modern thought. The sur- 
prising fact is that this teaching will approximate so nearly to the 
res.ilts attained by the old morality. Victorian moralists and con- 
temporary schoolmasters lay it down that masturbation and 
homosexual indulgence are ‘wrong’. The teacher of the future 
wil say that they are not wrong: he will suggest that they are 
sill: he will say that the greatest human happiness may be 
attained through sexual relations, and that if the boy does not 
rea ly feel that he has, through his practices, attained that supreme 
staf2, he would be wise to abandon them. The result of this will be 
tha: ‘vice’, by losing all its wickedness, will lose half its attraction. 
Th2 vast majority of boys will be led to look for this supreme 
statz in marriage. And then the vast majority will be able to find 
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it in marriage, for they will have been taught the possibility of a 

relationship with a woman which is not founded on either lust or 

worship. As for the remaining minority, those who are incapable 
of love will not be tortured by a sense of their own inferiority, 
and the few congenital homosexualists will not be killed, like 

Oscar Wilde, by persecution. 

The second objection is that the New Teaching is anti-social. 

A doctrine of self-expression, it is said, which discards the ideal of 

duty is bound to be destructive of the existing order of society. 

The answer is that ‘modern thought’ does not imply a doctrine 

of self-expression, but a doctrine of self-realisation. The boy is to 

"~~™~be taught that it is possible for him to realise himself, or rather 
the world of values which his self contains. He will be taught to do 
things for fun instead of for duty. Here again it is a strange fact 
that this doctrine will lead him to very much the same social 
system as was retained by the old doctrine of external sanctions. 
The boy will find that he is happiest in a well-disciplined com- 
munity. He will discover by experience that the best fun is not 
found as the result of a conscious pursuit of fun, but rather as a 
by-product of other activities. He will know naturally that there 
is a genuine joy in service, a joy which can be killed only when 

~ the service is made a duty. 

Perhaps by ‘anti-social’ the critics of the New Teaching do not 
mean ‘subversive of society’, but ‘destructive of the existing social 
institutions’. Here their criticism is coming nearer to the mark. 
It is to be doubted whether the British Empire, in its present form, 
would survive many generations if more enlightened teaching 
became the rule. It is to be doubted whether it will survive many 
generations anyhow. The situation in India has reached a poin 
where the end of British rule is in sight; the position of the British 
in Egypt will have to be radically revised within the next few 
years; it can hardly be expected that Australia will be able to 
maintain her dog-in-the-manger attitude towards Japanese im- 
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easy task in showing us which is which. _ 

Is it practicable, this New Teaching? It is a pious hope, wanting 
to teach boys to be artists in life, wanting to equip them to face 
the complex reality of living, to live with their whole selves, in- 
stead of only teaching them to earn their living. But can it ever be 
anything more than a pious hope? The Greeks showed that it can. 
It is our opinion that the future will show that the ‘New Teaching’ 
is practicable even with the existing machinery of the public 
schools. ; 

It will be unutterably difficult. Anyone can teach a boy a 
technique—book-keeping, Latin-verse-writing, stockbroking, or 
what not; very few men have been able to teach much about the 
tt of living. The New Teaching will depend on example and: 
iggestion rather than on instruction; its success or failure will 
‘pend entirely on the personality of the teacher. The present 
‘tem makes it almost impossible for a man with any personality 
‘l to become a public school master. The man of ideas is ex- 
`d by the strict orthodoxy of opinion and behaviour which 
‘nanded of him. The man of sensibility is repelled by the 
7 communistic life which the members of most school 
‘have to live in their spare time (most masters admit that it 
not their pupils but their colleagues who get on their nerves). 
Somebody, probably Stephen Leacock, said that a schoolmaster 
should be paid five times as much, or nothing at all. The present 
system of paying him a pittance, and making promotion slow, 
Dririgs recruits to the profession who are often mentally too lazy 
to find a less safe job, or who have small private incomes which 
they are glad to eke out with a little companionative occupation, 
or men who have positive and undesirable reasons for choosing 
to pass their lives among boys. The man who intends to marry 
young and not to restrict drastically the number of his children. 
is debarred by pecuniary considerations from becoming a teacher. 
Yet the authorities are agreed that he is the most desirable type 
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to Lave in the profession. 

Cf course it is not implied that there are no good e 
masers; but it is implied that they are the exception when they 
showld be the rule. Most of us know one excellent schoolmaster. 
It is significant that few of us know more than one. Yet it is not 
surprising, when we consider the method by which they are ` 
appointed. Here is a typical interview between a headmaster and 
a ycung candidate for a teaching post at his school: 
HEADMASTER Ah, Mr. Smith? It is Mr. Smith, I suppose? I a ; 

your application. You are an Old Boy of 
I see. - 

YOUNG MAN (turning his attention with an effort from his contempla- 
tion ofthe narrowness of the Head’s forehead) Y 

l ... Iwas. 

HEADMASTER You were a scholar there, of course? 

YOUNG MAN No... er—no. 

HEADMASTER But you gota scholarship from there to Cambri 

YOUNGMAN No...asa matter of fact I didn’t. 

_ HEADMASTER Well, well; these little distinctions are not i 
indications. Let me see, what degree did yo 
Two firsts, I gather, since you want to tea 

- sixth form. Only a first and a second? Well, we 

But you got some University prize, presumably? - 

YOUNG MAN (slipping in his leather chair) No. I—er—didn’t. 

HEADMASTER Well, Mr. Smith, I always say that tog much im- 
portance is sometimes attached to purely academic 
distinction. H’m. You played for your poe of 
course? , 

YOUNG MAN (faintly) No. 

HEADMASTER Really? I should have er that most people 
could get into a College side in these days. But suc- 
cess doesn’t matter as long as you are keen. What 
made you apply for the job here? 
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YOUNG MAN (pulling himself together) I have been getting taught 
for about twenty years. I was at the Sorbonne for 
two years after Cambridge. Then a year with a 
shipping firm. The accumulated indignation made 
me determined to do a little teaching myself. 
HEADMASTER (frowning) I am afraid you won’t find your com- 
mercial experience of much value to you in a school 
like this. Nor your Paris training. We always‘have 
a Frenchman to look after the Modern Languages 
here. But you want to teach. That’s the great thing. 
So many men only take it up till they can get some- 
ae thing better. 
YOUNG MAN Oh, no. I shall go on pdas 
HEADMASTER That’s good. We shall find plenty of work for you 
here. You won’t make your fortune of course. 
Two hundred a year, we start our men on. In a 
country place like this you can’t spend anything. 
YOUNG MAN (foolishly) Oh, yes. I think I can live on that. 
HEADMASTER Good. You are Church of England, of course? 
YOUNG MAN Good Lord, no. (recovering himself) At least, I was 
confirmed. 
~ HEADMASTER That’s all right. I like the masters to be seen at 
Communion. You will teach form Divinity, 
of course? 
YOUNG MAN I shall enjoy teaching some parts of the Bible very 
much. 
HEADMASTER Yes, we only do parts—for the School Certificate. 
YOUNG MAN (dashed) Of course. 
HEADMASTER And you will help in the O.T.C.? 
YOUNG MAN (hesitates). 
HEADMASTER (misunderstanding the hesitation) Of course you will. 
I only have to ask the questions to be sure that we 
don’t get one of those johnnies with new-fangled 
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Communist-pacifist notions. There are a lot of.them 
about these days. Nothing is:worse for boys. 
Well, Mr. Smith, I think that'll do. PI write letting 
you know in a few days. - l 


Azd the young man takes his leave. Perhaps he gives up the idea 


of teaching. Perhaps he is not appointed after all. Perhaps he is ` 


_ appointed, and in time is blinded to the absurdities of the school 


b= overwork (which is forced upon him and which effectively | 


psevents his thinking for the rest of his career). 
-t should not be difficult to change all this. If the Universities 


w= to train men seriously for teaching and to recognise school-- 


mestering as a prefession instead of a pis aller, able candidates 
would soon be forthcoming. Headmasters would be shamed out 
of their little bigotries (some of them might even be shamed out 
of being headmasters). The born teachers (the type that in 
arether age became priests) would become schoolmasters, instead 
of ‘prostituting themselves’-—in our dear grandfathers’ phrase— 
as journalists. The born psychologists would become school- 
mesters instead of becoming advertisers or barristers as they do 
te<lay. Better still, the natural artists in life, the people who do 


everything and ‘become’ nothing, would find their vocation in - 


the schools. < l 

The thought of adequate payment and a sensible system of 
apzointment has beguiled us into a dream of Utopia. We must 
rexarn to the public schools as they are to-day. All reform, as our 
hezdmaster says, must be gradual. Perhaps this reform might 
strt (as it has started at Oundle) by sending boys to work in the 
srxthy. instead of the.schoolroom for a week out of every term. 
It-might start by providing alternative occupations for the 
_ pæsent compulsory prayers and chapel services. Some good might 
be -done by letting good music occasionally be heard (there are 
ony five public schools at the present moment where anything 
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approaching a sound musical education can be obtained). A 
picture or a few drawings might occasionally be displayed (in 
place of the usual photographs of the Coliseum). The schools 
might combine in buying a circulating collection of pictures— 
the money might as well have gone to that as to those hideous 
, war-memorials. Each school might have a good library of gramo- 
phone records if it cared to save money by playing cricket in 
_grey flannel trousers instead of in white. 

From such trivial beginnings there might develop a system of 
education in which boys all learn that life is a pleasant thing. 
That is the first step. From that realisation they would be led— 

“some of them—to the conclusion that what pass for pleasant 
things are often not pleasant at all. (Interntional athletes are 
often dull dogs; millionaires are usually duller, and there is some- 
thing pitiable about all professors; the only people one really 
envies are those who are, in some indefinable way, fully alive.) 
And so they would go on to the conclusion that the only really 
pleasant things are certain states of mind. The search for these 
states of mind will lead them—some of them—between the 
Scylla of Materialism and the Charybdis of Pessimism to the 
ultimate realisation of the infinite in themselves. 

“All very fine and large,” you say, “but meanwhile everything 
is going on as before.” You are right. The schouls are still turning 
out Old Boys, Rebels, and despairing Intellectuals, as they did 
before the War. They are still insisting that a man is deformed 
who has not got the three new senses—the sense of sin, the sense 
of duty, and the sense of humour. They are still denying that 
anything has been written or said or done in the last thirty years 
to merit a change in the principles of education. They are still - 
teaching that the end of life is the service of the State. It will be 
interesting to see whether the public schools rid themselves of 
their notions about the State before the State rids itself of the 
public schools. 


Pastoral 


pA of the Crossroads, take the song’ 
Thy pilgrim offers at the shrine. 


It is the memory of one 
Who at the rising of the sun 
Went down the other road from mine. 
It is a memory held too long— 

Take thou the memory with the song. 


ROBERT HILLYER 


Music- 


HIS shape without space, 
this pattern without stuff, 
this stream without dimension 
surrounds us, flows through us: 
how? . . . where? 


This message without meaning, 
these tears without eyes, 

this laughter without lips 
speaks to us but does not 

tellus . . . what? 


“These waves without sex 
surge over us, smooth us. 
These hands without fingers 
close-hold us, caress us. 
These wings without birds 
strong-lift us and carry us: 
whence? . . . where? 
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KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Extracts from a Notebook 


Two Little Girls 

NCE upon a time there was a nice, sweet, chubby little girl, 

and she did nothing at all except grow sweeter and chubbier 

and her hair more deliciously curly, each year of her life. She 
never worried about other people’s affairs, she never bothered 
other people with wishing for wholly unnecessary knowledge. 
She had never heard of the verb “to think” and as to “reason”, 


» 


“why it was Greek to her. At last she became so adorably chubby, 


t 


so ridiculously light-hearted, that she fell down the stairs, and 
they made her a heavenly funeral, and the most warming little 
grave you can imagine. And even the undertaker said, as he scraped 
the clay off his hands, “Well, she was a dear!” 


And once upon a time there was a nasty, thoughtful, thin little 
girl. And she did nothing at all except grow more thoughtful and 
thin, and her hair more obnoxiously straight each year of her life. 
She always worried about other people’s affairs. She always 
worried other people with wishing for unnecessary knowledge. 
She babbled solely of the verb “to think” and as to “reason”, it was 
life to her. At last she became so disgustingly thin, so preposter- 
ously wretched, that she fell up the stairs, and they threw her into 
the darkest, moistest little hole you can imagine. And even the 
undertaker said, as he put a handful of nails in his mouth, “Well, 
she was a horror P’ 

Derelict 
THERE was a woman on the station platform. A tall scrag of a , 
woman wearing a little round hat with a brown feather that 
drooped in a draggled fringe over her eyes. She was dressed in a 
brown jacket and a narrow brown skirt, and in her bare hands she 
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clutched a broken-down looking leather bag, the outside pockets 
bulging with what looked like old torn-up envelopes. Round her 
neck some indescribable little dead animal bit its own tail, its fur 
standing up wet and sticky like the fur ofa drowned kitten. Brown 
button boots showed under the skirt and an end of white petticoat 
dabbled with mud. 

The toss and tumble, the hurrying, threading rush of move- 
ment left her high and dry. She stood as though she were part. 
of the furniture of the station and had been there for years—an 
old automatic machine that nobody dreamed of slipping a coin 
into, or even troubled to glance at to find out what once it con- 
tained, whether a drop of white rose perfume or a cachet or deux 
cigarettes d la reine d’ Egypte... Even the porters seemed to accept 
her right to stand there, and all the people clambering out of the 
train, the pale women bunched up in furs, the unshaven men 
buttoned up in overcoats, simply did not see her, but met their 
friends and lovers and kissed and chattered and an under 
her very nose. 

Snow 

Tr fell so.softly, so gently, it seemed to him that even tenderly it 
fell. It floated through the air as if it were sorry about something 
and wanted to reassure him, to comfort him. “Forget! Forget! 
All is blotted out, all is hidden—long ago”, said the snow. 
“Nothing can ever bring it back, nothing can ever torture you 
again. There is no trace left. All is as. if it had never been. Your 
footsteps and hers are long since covered over. If you were to 
Took for her, you would never find her. If she were to come seek- 
ing you, it would be in vain. You have your wish—your wish!” 
whispered the snow. “You are safe hidden, at peace—” 

At that moment, upon that word, a clock struck—one loud 
single stroke. It was so loud, so mournful, so like a despairing 
groan that the feathery snowflakes seemed to shiver, to hesitate 
an instant, only-to fall.again faster than ever, as though something 
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had frightened them. 

_ The café was all but deserted. Over in the corner there sat a 
poor little creature with two loops of velvet in her hat that gave 

her the look ofa rabbit. She was writing a letter. First she wrote a 

little, and then she looked up, and the two bows of ribbon seemed 

to pout, to listen; then she crouched down again and scribbled 

another sheet. Again she looked up. The foxy waiter had his eye 

on her. 

In another corner sat a stout man with a swollen shabby black 
leather bag at his feet. He was yawning over a time-table; but 
occasionally he stopped and gave the black bag a little dig, a kick, 

rto warn it that it was no good falling too fast asleep. They'd 
2 to be off soon. 


uae bs The Cat 
10" ie woman upstairs has just been down to put her milk-can out. 
She was furious when she found me in the hall. She simply. . . 
rounded on me. There’s no other word for it. Told me I ought to 
be ashamed of myself for waiting up for him, that it served me 
right if he came in later and later. . . Bah! she’d be ashamed at 
my age not to know better. . . Little spitfire! I’m still trembling! 
‘And what right has she to say anything at all? She has none. She 
` can’t understand. She’s a hard little thing. The very way she shut 
the door on the milk-can just now showed she had no feeling for 
anyone else. 

“Irs a long time now since he started to go out in the evening. 
I can’t stop him. I’ve tried everything, but it is useless. Out he 
goes. And the horrible thing is I don’t know what it is he goes to 
—and who is he with? It’s all such a mystery. That’s what makes 
it so hard to bear. ‘Where have you been?’ I’ve asked him and 
asked him that. But never a word, never a sign. I sometimes 
think he likes to torture me. 

“But then I’ve got nobody else. I suppose that sounds strange. 
But I can say as truly as a girl in love: He is all the world to me.” 
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‘Harden your heart’ 


. “Bur I was only thinking the other night in bed, love is scaly 
a solute torment for anybody. One is never at peace, one is 
always thinking about the person, worrying over him, or being 
worried over, which is just as bad. Whereas new I have time for 
myself. I haven’t the constant feeling of a man in the background. 
Met that one doesn’t like a man in the background now and 
aain,” said Claire laughing and pulling at her fur. “But not 
sctiously. Just a little affair to keep one keen on one’s appearance. 
Ctherwise one is apt to get grumpy and eccentric.” 

“But I can see, my dear,” said Claire, and she put her arms 
round Margaret, and gave her a quick strained hug, ‘ool 
cxt of the wood yet. You’re still in danger. Oh, yes.” She slipp 
asvay from Margaret and pulled on her white suède gloves with 
gick little twitching tugs, looking down at her hands. Then she 
looked up, her eyes dead and cold, though her lips smiled.““You’ve 
æt to harden your heart, my dear,” said Claire. “That’s the whole 
sz=ret. Harden your heart! Keep it hard!” 

Margaret said something—it might have been aeeai 
went with Claire to the door. The day was over, the air blew cold, 
axi under the light sound of Claire’s footsteps ringing on, the 
gavel path to the road she heard the long slow pull of the cold 


se. 


Cosmias 


“HAVE you seen my cosmias, dear? Have you noticed my cosmias 
to-day? Really, even though they are mine, I must say I’ve never 
secn so fine a show. Everybody remarks on them. People stop to 
stæe. I think it’s so marvellous of the children not to pick them 
n=w that they show over the fence. Those mauve ones! Did you 
ev2r see anything so delicate? Such an uncommon colour, too! 
Ard when I think that all that beauty came out cf one little three- 
peany packet from the D.I.C. P 
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Frail as butterflies, the petals of the cosmias fluttered like wings 
in the gently breathing air. They were warm white, mauve, pale 
"pink and lemon yellow. And, peeping through the delicate green, 
you could still see in the garden bed the little soiled seed-packet 
stuck in a cleft stick. Kezia remembered the time when she had 
watched Aunt Fan tear off a corner, shake the seed, like minute 
canary seed, then pat the fine earth over. And afterwards they had 
stood together, just as they were standing now, gazing at nothing, 
but seeing—just what they looked at at this very minute. What 
was the difference? It was too hard to understand. She said: 
/ “They are most lovely, Aunt Fan.” 
™~~SE.ook at that bee, Kezia! Look at that great velvety fellow!” 

They watched him. When he clung to a cosmia the flower 
leaned over, swung, quivered, it seemed to be teasing him, and 
when he flew away the petals moved as though they were laughing. 

“But really I must go, Aunt Fan.” 

“One moment, darling. PI just get my kitchen scissors and 
snip off a dead head or two while you’re here.” 

She was there and back again on the instant, and before Kezia 
realised what was happening, quickly, lavishly, Aunt Fan had 

` begun cutting her finest, largest flowers. 

~ “Oh, Aunt Fan, what are you doing!” Kezia was horrified. 
“Stop, I don’t want one. Why will you always give everything 
away? We’ve millions and billions of flowers at home. The vases 
were only done yesterday. Oh, Aunt Fans ” 

“Only mes Kezia! Only this little selection for your own vase 
in your room.” She thrust them into Kezia’s hand and squeezed 
the reluctant fingers. “They flower all the better for being cut. 
You know that’s true.” 

Yes, that was comforting. Kezia smiled at an exquisite half-open 
bud, the petals springing from the centre like the feathers of a 
tiny shuttlecock. 

“Well, goodbye, Aunt Fan.” 
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She turhed, Aunt Fan took her in her arms, held her close, 
looked, just an instant, intently and gravely at her face before she 
gave hera quick light kiss. 


The Doctor 


“I suppose, Doctor,” my patients are fond of saying, for patients 
Aatter their doctors, you know, just as much as doctors flatter 
zheir patients, “the reason why you always look so very stern in 
your car and never glance to right or left is—that you know so 
many people. I mean if you once began to recognise anybody, it 
would be a kind of royal procession from door to door. Too 
dreadfully boring!” 

I more than smile; I fling back my head, wrinkle my eyes‘and 
zive my famous silent little laugh. Then I spring to my feet, 
“Fightly, almost youthfully, incline towards the patient, take that 
confiding little hand in mine, and say, as I press it reassuringly, 
“But it needs the most dreadful discipline, you know—sometimes. 
‘soodbye!” And I am gone before the patient has done Eas 

“Then he did mean me that day. I was right.” 

But the patient is wrong, of course. Not that it is a matter of 
any importance. But what really happens is—I emerge from a 
hôtel, chateau, villa—whatever it is. The grey car is drawn up to 
the pavement edge, and the figure of Giovanni leaps to attention 
on the instant. I cross rapidly, pause one moment, my foot on the 
step and, not looking at Giovanni, but looking at his shoulder, 
give him the next address, and then leap in, light an Egyptian 
Ggarette, thrust my hands into my pockets, so as to be ready at 
tne first, first movement, at the very first gliding motion of the 
car, to relax, to lean back, to give myself up, to let oii be 
carried, without a thought or a feeling or an emotion. 


Afterwards 


“WeLL! Who could have believed it! Who old have imagined 
i | What a miraculous thing to have happened! I’m trembling; I 
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feel quite . . . But I mustn’t get too excited; one must keep a 
sense of proportion. Be calm! 

“Icat can’t! Not just for the moment. If you could feel 
my heart! It’s not beating very fast, not racing, as they say, but 
it’s simply quivering—an extraordinary sensation—and if I am 
quite sincere I feel such a longing to kneel down. Not to pray. I 
scarcely know what for. To say, Forgive me! To say, My darling! 
But I should cry if] said it. My darling! My darling! Do you know 
I’ve never known anyone well enough to call them that. It’s a 
beautiful word—isn’t it? And one puts out one’s hand when one 

1 saysit and just touches the other. . . No, no. It’s fatal to think such 
MB hings. One mustn’t let oneself go. 

~ “Here I am back in my room. I should like to go over to the 
window and open it wide. But I daren’t yet. Supposing he were 
looking out of his and he saw; it might seem marked. One can’t 
be too careful. I will stay where I am for the present until my— 

* my excitement dies down a little. Number 134. That is the number 
of my room. I only realised at that moment that I am still holding 
my big flat door-key. What is his number? Oh, I have wondered 

. that so often. Shall I ever know—why should I? And yet, after 

' what has just happened . . . 

~ “Tf a flashlight photograph had been taken at that moment, or 
if a fire had broken out and we had been unable to move and only 
our charred bodies found, it would have been the most natural 
thing in the world for people to suppose we were together. We 
must have looked exactly like the other couples. Even his reading 
the newspaper and not speaking to me seemed to make it more 
natural.” 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
Essays on Modern Religion 
. JII. Imagination and the Practical Consciousness 


HAVE tried to distinguish three phases in an organic process 
—the first, the second, and the third religions. First, security 

amid insecurity; second, security amid security; the third, a 
return of security amid insecurity; the first, non-human Gods, | 
the second a human God, the third, non-human Gods; the first, ` 
dualism or pluralism, the second, mechanical monism; the third= gy 
well, I don’t know what to say—a monism which is organic, and 
therefore infinitely various—a marriage of Heaven and Hell. 

Now I did not offer these distinctions as definite. They are not 
logical and intellectual. They are an attempt to make sensible the 
quality of successive phases in a living process. And, if there is to 
be any real communication between us, we must all accept the 
fact that our language must be fluid.* According to our momen- 
tary emphasis, the sequence I have been trying to show may be | 
described either as insecurity, security, insecurity; or as security, 
insecurity, security. The point to grasp is that the security of the- 
second religion is a false security—and that all real security must 
he based on a fundamental insecurity. 

Again, if we give a quite positive sense to the word “inno- 
cence”, the three periods are “innocence”, “loss of innocence”, 
“the second innocence”. But innocence is a dangerous word— 
though not perhaps more dangerous than most others—but one 
that needs to be firmly grasped. There is, above all, nothing soft 
or woolly about innocence. Innocence sees things hard and sharp: 
for innocence, things are—just what they are. They are not 


* These essays are, in the main, a transcript from a course of lectures delivered 
last winter. 
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mentalised and rationalised into ideas; they have not passed 
through the sieve of the practical consciousness; they are not de- 
vitalised and de-individualised. They have a trick of looming upon 
the awareness. Innocence is the immediate recognition of strange- 
ness: and strangeness may be joyful or terrifying, or both together. 

Achieved innocence, when expressed, creates innocence in the 
man who can receive it. It is nota pleasant little gift, a sort of keep- 
sake; it is a vital communication, a killing of something in oneself 
that something new may grow, the cautery of the proud flesh of 
our secret life-denials. Innocence blesses him that gives and him 
that takes; but with a stern and pitiless blessing; it bites, it cuts, it 
~ séars, it kills. Nothing is more terrible than innocence, and nothing 
more hated. 

I might, if I were not even now afraid of the ja call the 
third religion—the creation of the second innocence. The first in- 
nocence is given; to the child always, to nations sometimes. ‘The 
first innocence creates religions. The loss of innocence corrupts 
them, and rots them into a lie. The third innocence recreates 
Religion. . 

But before we can let innocence re-create religion, we have to 
re-create innocence. And here let me glance at one of the fears 
~that holds me from the word. There is, even now, a false second 

innocence abroad. Have we not Mr. Chesterton telling us how to 
recapture wonder, how to believe in miracles, and how to leap 
gaily into the embrace of the one and only Church? Do we not 
know the jaunty, frisky, second innocence of those who, without 
Chesterton’s child-like honesty, disport themselves like clever 
schoolboys in the shelter of Orthodoxy? Do we not also know 
that still more corrupt second innocence that claims and exercises 
the freedom to profane all mysteries—the innocence of the en- 
lightened rationalist in matters of sex, the innocence of the literary 
play-boy who spreads our bowels or his own before us, and makes 
a profit on the enterprise? If I am angry against the loss of inno- 
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cence which expresses itself in false and mechanical monism, what 
shall I feel against those who would and do defile the quick of the 
living soul of man; who, because they are weary, spit upon their 
own secret and inviolable manhood? 

Yet there are people who cannot distinguish between the flam- 
ing and pitiless innocence of the achieved soul and these degrada- 
tions. I must tecognise the fact, although such sodden insensibility 
is beyond my conception. If you wish to know how to discrimin- 
ate between these things—well, first trust yourselves. You must 
have something in you that can tell death from life, corruption 
from birth. That thing, which you must trust, is the flickering, 
sensitive, growing tip of life within you—life seeking out for 
more life, and for new life: the thing that you must guard, or die, 
and trust, or die. 

Ultimately, there is no way to distinguish between the true 
second innocence and the corrupt simulation of it, except by this 
instinct in ourselves, But it may be a few words will help. Where- 
ever the ‘vision of the second innocence has been there are re- 
vealed mysteries—always new mysteries. The true second inno- 
cence burns away false mystery, and reveals true mystery in its 
place, while the false second innocence, pretending to destroy 
false mystery, violates all mystery. Or again, we may say this: 
_ the false second innocence kills and never quickens, while the 
true kills only to quicken; the corrupt violates, the true purges 
the inward being of man. 

` I know you can’t take this in at a word. I know that a thing 
-which has cost me pains cannot come to others like a cake out of a 
pastry-shop. I don’t believe, for one moment, that any of you 
here think that it can. You trust me to this extent, that you know 
-". in your bones that I am right when I say the way to the second 
innocence is hard. The third religion has to be paid for—for 
every new birth, a death will be exacted; and there will be many 
births, and many deaths for every one who comes this way. And 
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every death will be a death. No matter how firm may become your 
faith that after every death there is new life, that certainty will be 
certain only in the phase of life; when the next death comes, that 
certainty will also die with it. 

The creation of the second innocence means complete sur- ' 
render, complete renunciation: and if, for a little while, I must 
appear to treat of it as a thing for understanding, remember al- 
ways that it is a thing for experience. 

Now, I am going to begin by calling this innocence, of which 
I have tried to give you a glimpse, the imaginative consciousness. 

‘And I am going to contrast it with something which I shall call 
the practical consciousness. 

I have already used the phrase, the practical consciousness, in 
connection with the second religion. The second religion was the 
victory of the practical consciousness over the first imaginative 
consciousness. There are naturally two phases of the imaginative 
consciousness, as there are two innocences. The process is: the 
defeat of the first imaginative consciousness by the practical con- 
sciousness (which is the period of the second religion) and the 
victory of the second imaginative consciousness over the prac- 
tical consciousness (which is the period of the third religion). 

~ Now I am going to try, if I can, to make the nature of the 
practical consciousness clear to you. There is one essential thing | 
about the practical consciousness which I wish to drive home 
immediately. Its hunger is to simplify reality. That is a very neces- 
sary hunger; I have not the least desire to deny or to denigrate it. 
Life, in a very positive sense, depends upon our simplifying 
reality. The practical consciousness is instinctive. Thus, if I am 
walking dreamily along a road, and a motor-car comes full tilt 
round a corner, I am aware of it simply as a menace to be evaded. 
I do not care a button about its make, its horse-power, of its 
colour: it is just a rushing danger, from which (if I am lucky) I 
jump aside. Of that total object I seize only that aspect which is of 
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immediate use to me. Everything else about it I ignore, and if I 
cid not ignore these other things, I should die. 

That is the practical consciousness on the ordinary instinctive 
level. It is working in each of us a hundred thousand times a day. 
Ir is perfectly familiar. What is not so well known is the fact that 
all that we call science is an extension of the workings of the prac- 
fical consciousness. Science attends only to those aspects of 
veality which are of use for its purposes; and those purposes are 
the purposes of the practical consciousness. Science seeks to make 
_ peality amenable. And not only science, but all our thinking—all 

that can specifically be called thought, as distinct from what I am 

. going to call imagination—aims. at making reality amenable. 
H abstracts from the real an aspect only; it makes of the individual 
thing (and every thing in the world of existence is utterly indi- 
~idual, in the deepest sense utterly unlike anything else) a unit. 
The practical consciousness, on all its levels, admits only those 
espects of things which are like aspects of other things; the rest 
i: rejects. And since, as I have said, every single thing in existence 

’ is really totally unlike any other thing, the practical consciousness 

rejects a good deal. 

Simplification, then, is the sole aim of the practical conscious- 
ness. Over against it I put the imaginative consciousness, 
which is concerned with things in their uniqueness, in that 
indefeasible reality whereby they are utterly unlike other things. 
The mark of the imaginative consciousness is the resolution not 
ro simplify. 

Now it is obvious that no man in his senses, when he speaks 
as I have done, of the necessity of a victory of the imaginative 
over the practical consciousness, would mean the annihilation of 
-he practical consciousness. The practical consciousness is neces- 
sary: if.one were to endeavour to deny it, or claim to prevent it 
stom working, it would be only empty words. He could not live 
without the practical consciousness. As a biclogical animal, he 
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would die. 

But neither, in another and equally important sense of the 
word “life”, .can he live without the imaginative consciousness: 
if he does, he, as a metabiological creature, also dies. If the prac- 
tical consciousness usurps on the imaginative consciousness, man 
dies. And the difference is this: that whereas the imaginative con- 
sciousness cannot usurp on the practical consciousness, for 
reasons which I will try to make clear, the practical consciousness 
can, and does, usurp on the imaginative consciousness. At the 
present moment of time the process has gone so far as to be 
almost unendurable. The second religion is at its zenith. 

~~ Now the third Religion, if it is to be at all, has to be created in 
the individual. It does not exist; it is not already there, to be 
demonstrated, exhibited, and adhered to. The third Religion con- 
sists simply in a germ, and that germ is a resolution to let our- 
selves become the kind of people in whom Religion can be 
created. I will put it in this way: we resolve to be people who will 
not simplify, but who will allow themselves to be simplified. 

' . Thope that I have already persuaded you that it is quite idle to 
hope nowadays for a religion. There was a religion once. That 
was when the practical and the imaginative consciousness were 

~ not opposed. ‘They are opposed to-day. That is not a thing to be 
deplored; it is necessary, inevitable, and right. It is conceivable 

- that a cataclysm may come, and the practical and imaginative 
consciousness coincide again. I do not think it will come, and I 
devoutly hope it will not. I want people to feel as safe in life as 
they possibly can. They are safer than they used to be, and I am . 
glad of it. But when they begin to persuade themselves that they 
can now draw up Leviathan with a hook, I say good-bye. I can- 
not breathe in that atmosphere of flat and unimaginative security, 
and do not intend to. 

There was a religion, and it is dead: the dynamis has departed 
from it. It has disintegrated under the pressure of the practical 
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zonsciousness into a descending series of quasi-religions, of 
which the latest and most successful -is a sheer parody of religion. 
Nothing better is to be hoped for. So long as you, understand, 
- maginatively, how it has happened, you will have no longing to 
nope for anything better: you will see, quite simply, that it had 
-0 be; and you will see, quite simply, that Religion has to be 
. xreated. It can only be created by the imaginative consciousness. 

I have not the faintest intention of trying to define the im- 
aginative consciousness; my attempt will simply be to convince ` 
you directly that it is a real faculty of man, and that by accepting 
it and enlarging it, by allowing it to grow, men can attain not 
indeed solutions of their problems, but a simple and untroubled 
assurance that their problems are necessarily insoluble. There is 
but one way to solve the deep and insoluble problems of humanity . 
—it is to see, quite simply, that the questions ought never to have 
_ been asked. The imaginative consciousness, and it i as I 

believe, will bring you to that point. 
The distinction I have made so far is that between the imagina- 
tive and the practical consciousness: the practical consciousness. 
. attends to things only in so far as they may be of use; the imagina- 
tive consciousness attends to them for what they. are. In the last 
xesort the effort of the practical consciousness is to maintain the 
animal body in being; and its fundamental interest in the world of 
objects depends upon the degree to which they promote or 
threaten the security of the animal body. Obviously, the practical 
consciousness is quite necessary. It operates on different levels: 
it can be instinctive, as when our bodies swerve from a threatened 
danger; it can be intellectual, as when we classify, subsume; 
_-generalise, and for the purpose of ordering the incredible variety. 
` of our experience, abstract from it. We must abstract from ex- 
perience. Without abstraction, all thinking, and without thinking, 
all larger action in the world, would be impossible. Nevertheless, 
he very first abstraction takes us away from the real. On every 
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level on which it operates, the effort of the practical consciousness 
is towards simplification: we seize only the aspect of the thing 
that concerns our purposes. I say, therefore, that science in the 
sense in which the word is generally used, is the creation of the 
practical consciousness: its manifest object is simplification. 

If, then, the practical consciousness is necessary, and if its 
effort is always towards simplification, what becomes of our 
fundamental resolution not to simplify? If not to simplify is, 
as I have declared, the characteristic effort of the imaginative 
consciousness, are these two consciousnesses not irrevocably 
hostile to one another? Now precisely here is a first and very 

rimary example of what is meant by the resolution not to simplify. 
Theoretically and logically, the practical and the imaginative 
_ .onsciousness are absolutely hostile to one another. In reality, 
by’ first simple use of the imaginative consciousness we overcome 
their opposition. Not to be able to accept the opposition of the 
practical and the imaginative consciousness is to show oneself 
the unconscious victim of the practical consciousness. The 
practical consciousness can admit no unity that is not uniformity. 
Therefore, in an opposition—as regarded by the practical con- 
sciousness—one term must overcome the other, and annihilate it. 
Manifestly in the opposition between the practical and the im- 
aginative consciousness—between the determination to simplify 
and the determination to leave unsimplified—the determination 
to simplify must win. For the alternative, that the determination 
to leave unsimplified should win, simply leaves the opposition 
as it was. 

With that the imaginative consciousness is abundantly content. 
But the practical consciousness is not; because it, by essence and 
function, must strive for the simplicity of uniformity. The im-` 
aginative consciousness is content, nay rejoices in, an utterly 
different simplicity—the simplicity of infinite variety. Thus we 
see that the practical and the imaginative consciousness are not 
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mechanical opposites. The practical consciousness is, by nature, 
opposed to the imaginative consciousness; the imaginative con- 
sciousness is not opposed to the practical. The co-existence of 
the two is, for the imaginative consciousness, the most funda- 
mental riches of its own reality; for the practical consciousness it 
is a contradiction in terms—a veritable nightmare. 

Let the imaginative consciousness win this first and simple 
victory—which is no victory of conquest, but only of achieve- 
nnent—then, I verily do believe, all will ultimately be well. For 
straightway we have achieved the faculty of directly imagining 
ourselves as a whole; as a simplicity not of uniformity, but of 
variety and difference, and of apparent and apparently insuper 
able contradictions. We see that, by refusing to simplify, we do“ 
stuly gain simplicity; we see that unity for the practical conscious- 
aess is one thing, and unity for the imaginative consciousness-is 
another, utterly different; we see that the unity of the practical 

‘ sonsciousness is a mechanical uniformity, and the unity of the 
-maginative consciousness a living integrity; we have an imagina- 
-ive notion of the kind of unity which we, as human beings, have it 
within our capacity to achieve; we are forearmed against that 
subtle substitution of dead for living unity which makes the 
Darrenness of modern religion: solitudinem faciunt, pacem appel-~ 

"ant—they make a waste and they call it peace; and we discern 
che possibility of a religion which is a religion indeed. It begins, 
like love, at home; like love, it denies nothing, least of all its 
Ditterest enemy—the practical consciousness. 


From the Manchester Guardian, December 29th, 1930 


The Bishop of London, prea at the Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street, 
London, W., yesterday said: At one oe the world of sclence was not merely patronising 
towards religion but hostile. All that was changed. One of the leading radiologists, per- 
Haps the leading radiologist of the world, said to him only six weeks ago, “We now know 
tat matter is nothing apart from spirit. Spirit is everything, We sit now-at the feet of 
philosophers, men of religion, and ask what is the next step.” Nothing was more touching 
taan the humility of the great men of science. 


E. B. WHITE: 
Dr. Vinton 


HE sea pleased Dr. Vinton as no other single element ever 
had. He was up very early the first morning of the voyage, 
all shaved and dressed and ready before the room stewards had 
finished wiping down the corridors. It was a calm morning, a 
steady morning, and the alleyways were humming with the faint 
note of progress that always fills a ship. Dr. Vinton was gratified 
to discover a calm sea through his porthole, and when he stepped 
from bis state-room he was glad to find men already at work. 
nis feeling of satisfaction, of benignity, extended outward 
toward the world'and toward his fellow men. “Cleaning her up, 
eh?” he said, passing one of the stewards. Fraternisation was good 
at any hour: it was particularly pleasing to Dr. Vinton before 
breakfast. He was glad, too, that he had remembered to refer to . 
the ship as “her”. A pleasant conceit, making a ship feminine, he 
thought. 

The forward deck was still wet when he stepped forth, but not 
so wet as to displease him. Spots of it were drying in the sun, and 
~ that gave promise of a fair, dry day, and of warm weather. The sea 

was a shining expanse of lovely blue in which the sun had already 
begun to cut a bright track. And the sea, by this time, was Dr. 
Vinton’s favourite element. 

At the moment the only other occupant of the deck was the 
ship’s cat, which had made a quick trip to the scuppers and was on 
its way back to the forecastle, treading gingerly the wet path. 
“How free the sea stretches out,” said the Doctor, aloud. “Like 
the thoughts of Man. Like my thoughts on this morning,” he 
added. No one heard him. The look-out in the crow’s nest saw 

‘ him, but assumed he had come on deck to be sick. A gull swung 
_ low to the water. “Graceful, tireless, free,” said Dr. Vinton. 
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vve were free of unpleasantly hot state-rooms; we were coming to 
ke a more graceful, tireless, free race of people. Nor did Dr. 
“Tinton regard this new freedom entirely from a selfish point of 
view; he thought of the men tending the burners in the engine 
rom below, and of how they too were cooled by a forced 
ctaught, and he was glad for them. He enjoyed dinner. 

The next day was a repetition of his good feeling, and he found 
good in everything. The day after that was equally pleasant. On 
tae evening of the third day, however, the “Amaryllis” ran into 
aheavy fog at ten-thirty o’clock, struck an iceberg, and sank with 


© al on board—which was the first untoward incident of the entire 


voyage for Dr. Vinton. 

I say sank with all on board—that is not precisely the 
Through an interesting circumstance Dr. Vinton did not go down 
with the ship. When the disaster occurred he was in the main 
sccial hall where the ship’s concert was going on, an entertain- 
m=nt got up by the passengers. Dr. Vinton, much to his de- 
light, had been chosen master of ceremonies fer the occasion— 
“z rather signal honour” was the way he had expressed it in his 
dary. In his introductory speech he had stressed the point of 
frendship on shipboard, which he said was the keynote of this 
litle gathering. “I look upon this fortunate gathering,” he said, 
“z a sort of clearing house for friendship. I always think of a 
shp as a place where lasting friendships are made. I notice that 
orr good purser has instructed each of us to apply for landing 
ca‘ds, that we may properly go ashore on our arrival overseas; 
but if J were the king or the president of a country, I think I 
should require each visitor to present a card testifying that he, or 
she, had made at least one /asting friendship whilst aboard ship.” 
Dc Vinton smiled, and then introduced little Virginia Marsh, 
agzd nine, who danced. After a few other numbers Mrs. Lamont 
sarg “The Valley of Laughter”. “I am sure,” said Dr. Vinton, 
risng to his feet, “that we have all enjoyed Mrs. Lamont’s sing- 
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ing of this þeautiful song and that she will sleep extra soundly 
to-night for having given all of us so much pleasure.” He smiled 
graciously at Mrs. Lamont and then announced that a plate would 
be passed, everyone being urged to contribute something, how- 
ever small, to the Seamen’s Institute. 

It was just ten-thirty when the tin collection plate was returned, 
full of money, to Dr. Vinton. The “Amaryllis” was steaming 
along through the gathering fog; but the fog was not apparent in 
the brightly-lighted social hall, and hence it had not displeased 

) the Doctor. Holding the plate in both hands, he turned again to 
the audience. “Let us sing Auld Lang Syne,” he said, “and then 

~ swing naturally into America.” At this moment the “Amaryllis” 
struck the iceberg and sank. . 

The force of the collision threw Dr. Vinton through a Pree 
porthole, and he landed on a life-raft which had broken loose at 
the impact and fallen into the sea. It was such a neat piece of 
business that it scarcely even hurt Dr. Vinton (merely a slight 
jar to his haunches) and would not indeed have hurt him at all 
had his hands been free to help break the fall. His hands still 
clutched the collection plate. It was all so neat that only one dollar 
bill was lost from the plate, and Dr. Vinton immediately replaced 

~this with a dollar from his own pocket. Then he noticed that the 
ship had sunk, and that it was quite foggy. “I had better pray,” 
he said; and he did, sitting cross-legged and quite alone in the 
middle of the ocean. It was the first time he. had ever prayed 
sitting cross-legged, and it seemed both uncomfortable and dis- 
respectful. He prayed for about an hour, and then slept. 

. Next morning he was up early. Although he could not shave 
ot dress, he made a few minor adjustments in his attire and ate a 
peppermint, which Mrs. Lamont had given him and which he had 
put away in a pocket because he did not like peppermints. The fog 
had lifted fromthe sea, and Dr. Vinton noticed that the tiny deck 
of his raft was drying in the sun. That rather pleased him. He also 


ut 
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discovered that it was possible to stand upright on the raft with- 
ott upsetting it—even to take a step or two. So he walked up and 
de-wn, stretching his legs, and was very careful not to go too near 
tk= edge. Then he sat down again and removed all the money 
from the collection plate, counted it to make sure it was all there, 
w-apped it tidily in his handkerchief, and placed it in the inside 
pecket of his coat for safe keeping in the event of heavy weather. 
He looked at his watch, pleased to find that it was still running. 
S«ven-thirty. Dr. Vinton remembered having seen a notice on 
tke bulletin board of the “Amaryllis” saying that clocks would be 
set ahead forty minutes during the night, so he set his watch 
aaead forty minutes, wound it, and replaced it in his pocket. ~~~“ 
The sea was a placid blue. A few hundred feet astern of the raft 
Lr. Vinton noticed the iceberg which had sunk the ship. Although 
the berg was, of course, considerably bigger and more sub- 
s-antial than his raft, he made no attempt to reach it, because he 
taought it would be too slippery to stand on and too cold to sit 
cn—at least that was the way icebergs had always seemed to him. 
Eut the presence of the berg, so near, so shiny, and so blue, 
cieered him and emphasised his.own good fortune. It reminded 
Him, naturally, of the night’s disaster, and tended to help him 
marshal his thoughts. Certainly he could not ascribe to a mere ` 
Divine idiosyncrasy the inescapable fact of his. having been 
Eonoured, in a very unusual way, above all other people in the 
chip. They were all dead and he was alive. As a thinking man it 
‘yas his duty to try and understand that, regardless of his im- 
mediate embarrassment. Possibly, he reasoned, I have been spared 
secause of my being the person on the ship best fitted to pray for 
the salvation of those who have gone down. The logic of this 
contented him somewhat, although he found himself speculating 
an the inconsistencies which always seemed to shroud an omni- 
dotent gesture. He even found himself bothered by one or two 
vather trite old matters: why, if Providence was so interested in 
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the salvation of an entire passenger list as to’ provide them with a 
survivor with powers of intercession, had Providence not gone 
the whole hog and moved the iceberg a few yards to one side, out 
of the path of the ship? Mostly, he avoided such thoughts; for he 
knew from experience that he could not follow them through to 
their conclusion without impairing his general health, which, 
after three bracing days at sea, was very good. Prayer was a 
perplexing thing. 

Still, thought Dr. Vinton, as long as I do not fully understand 
my position, I suppose the only fair thing to do is to give the 
passengers the benefit of the doubt. With that he prayed for those 

ovhad gone down. He prayed aloud, in a normal speaking 

ice, for twenty-two minutes, and noticed to his satisfaction 

t he used several rather fresh phrases, particularly in the sub- 

eous passages. Then he followed with another short prayer 

or himself, for although he was comfortable on the life-raft 

(which he had renamed “Salvation”, printing the letters neatly on 

the deck with his pencil), he felt that his position in the middle of 
the Atlantic was certainly not without some peril. 

This latter prayer was answered with a promptness and dis- 
patch which did credit even to omnipotency. In getting to a 


‘kneeling posture, the Doctor had up-ended the collection plate 


with his toe, and the sun, striking the tin plate, had shot a bright 
beam of light across the sea a distance of seven miles to where the 
look-out of a ship was scanning the horizon. The look-out re- ` 
ported it to the bridge, the captain immediately altered his course, 
and in less than an hour Dr. Vinton had been hauled aboard and 
given a drink of water. He visited the purser’s office without delay 
and gave up the money in his pocket, directing that it be turned 
over to the Seamen’s Institute. 

On his return to America, Dr. Vinton experienced a new 
interest in, and appreciation of, dry land. Never. had the hills, the 
fields, the roads around Vintondale, seemed so pleasing to eye and 
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wirit. Occasionally, in the busy months that followed; his 
taoughts strayed back to the “Amaryllis” .and the sea,. but at 
sach times he was reminded inevitably of his own good fortune 
and of the unique, almost Puckish, designs of the Creator. His 
memories of the first three days of the voyage were of the most 
peasant sort. And he frequently thought about the sermon on the 
szagull—the outline of, which he recalled perfectly—but it 
occurred to him that it might be in better taste to allow a little 
time to elapse before using a marine subject in the pulpit. It was 
fart of the Doctor’s policy to avoid all discussions of the 
‘SA maryllis” incident, either in church or out; for to discuss it at 
a] meant that sooner or later the conversation would swing rot 
tc the possible significance of the event. His escape was palp 
a miracle, and Dr. Vinton rather disliked getting mixed up in 
tiracles—which were properly both ancient and impersonal. 
fcr the sermon on the seagull, he waited a year, and then delivere 
it one lovely bright morning: it unfolded rhythmically, just as he 
hzd ‘envisioned it on deck that day—the seagull, graceful (grace 
is beauty and our lives must be beautiful), tireless (tireless in the 
service of the Master), free (free of the bonds of temptation and 
sia). “Oh my friends . . .” said Dr. Vinton to his congregation. 
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GEORGE SANTAYANA 


The Genteel Tradition at B ay 


I. Analysis of Modernity 
. j CI ‘WENTY years ago the genteel tradition in America seemed 
“YL ready to melt gracefully into the active mind of the country. 
There were few misgivings about the perfect health and the all- 
embracing genius of the nation: only go full speed ahead and 
everything worth doing would ultimately get done. The churches 
and universities might have some pre-American stock-in-trade, 
but there was nothing stubborn or recalcitrant about them; they 
were happy to bask’ in the golden sunshine of plutocracy; and 
there was a feeling abroad—which I think reasonable—that 
wherever the organisation of a living thing is materially per- 
fected, there an appropriate moral and intellectual life will arise 
spontaneously. But the gestation of a native culture is necessarily 
long, and the new birth may seem ugly to an eye accustomed to 
some other form of excellence. Will the new life ever be as beautiful: 
as the old? Certain too tender or too learned minds may refuse to 
credit it. Old Harvard men will remember the sweet sadness of 
Professor Norton. He would tell his classes, shaking his head with 
a slight sigh, that the Greeks did not play football. In America 
there had been no French cathedrals, no Venetian school of paint- 
ing, no Shakespeare, and-even no gentlemen, but only gentle- 
manly citizens. The classes laughed, because that recital of home 

truths seemed to miss the humour of them. It was jolly to have ` 
changed all that; and the heartiness of the contrary current of life 
in everybody rendered those murmurs useless and a little ridi- 
culous. In them the genteel tradition seemed to be breathing its 
last: Now, however, the worm has turned. We see it raising its 
head more admonishingly than ever, darting murderous glances 
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zı its enemies, and protesting that it is not genteel or antiquénd 
` ez all, but orthodox and immortal. Its principles, it declares, ly 
cassical, and its true name is Humanism. Ye 
The humanists of the Renaissance were lovers of Greek and as 
rood Latin, scornful of all that was crabbed, technical, or fan‘ 
ecical: they were pleasantly learned men, free from any kind of 
easterity, who, without quarrelling with Christian dogma, treated 
i humanly, and partly by tolerance and partly by ridicule hoped 
to neutralise all its metaphysical and moral rigour. Even when 
exthodoxy was reaffirmed in the seventeenth century and estab- 
kished all our genteel traditions, some humanistic leaven was - 
mixed in: among Protestants there remained a learned unrest and 
the rationalistic criticism: of tradition: among Catholics a classical 
e.oquence draping everything in large and seemly folds, so that 
aothing trivial, barbaric, or ugly should offend the cultivated eye. 
Eut apart from such influences cast upon orthodoxy, the human- 
ts continued their own labours. Their sympathy with mankind 
“ras not really universal, since it stopped short at enthusiasm, at 
sacrifice, at all high passion or belief; but they loved the more 
paysical and comic aspects of life everywhere and all curious 
Enowledge, especially when it could be turned against prevalent _ 
prejudices or abuses. They believed in the sufficient natural good- 
#2ss of mankind, a goodness humanised by frank sensuality and a 
wink at all amiable vices; their truly ardent morality was all nega- 
‘eve, and flashed out in their hatred of cruelty and oppression and 
in their scorn of imposture. This is still the tempér of revolu- 
_ tnaries everywhere, and of philosophers of the extreme Left. 
‘These, I should say, are more truly heirs to the humanists than 
the merely academic people who still read, or pretend to read, the 
classics, and who would like to go on thrashing little boys into 
writing Latin verses. Greek and Roman studies were called the 
Eamanities because they abstracted from Christian divinity; arid 
iz was for this paganising or humanising value that they were 
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loved; much as Platonism is espoused by some theologians, be- 
cause it enables them to preserve a metaphysical moralism inde- 
pendent of that historic religious faith of which they are secretly 
ashamed. The humanist would not deserve his name if he were 
not in sympathy with the suppressed sides of human nature (some- 
times, as to-day perhaps, the highest sides of it); and he must 
change his aversions as the ruling convention changes its idols. 
Thus hatred of exact logic, of asceticism, and of Gothic earnest- 
ness, with praise of the misjudged pleasures of a young body and 
a free mind, could supply the humanist with a sufficient inspira- 
tion so long as Christian orthodoxy remained dominant; but 

jhen the strongholds of superstition and morose tyranny (as he 
called them) were in ruins, and tenanted only by a few owls or a 
bevy of cooing pigeons, his angry occupation was gone. The 
great courts and the great court preachers were humanistic 
enough. Nothing therefore remained for him but to turn wit, or 
savant, or polite poet, and to spread his philanthropic sympathies 
thinner and thinner over all human things. Eastern civilisations 
claimed a place in his affections side by side with the ancients: he 
must make room even for savage arts and savage virtues—they 
were so human—nor could he exclude for ever that wonderful 
' medieval art and philosophy which, in the flush of the Renaissance, 
he had derided and deposed. Thus humanism ended at last in a 
pensive agnosticism and a charmed culture, as in the person of 
Matthew Arnold. 

It is against this natural consequence of the old humanism that 
the new American humanists, in a great measure, seem to be pro- 
testing. They feel the lameness of that conclusion: and indeed a 
universal culture always tolerant, always fluid, smiling on every- 
thing exotic and on everything new, sins against the principle of 
life itself. We exist by distinction, by integration round a specific 
nucleus according to a particular pattern. Life demands a great } 
insensibility, as well as a great sensibility. If the humanist could 
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and ornate in the Middle Ages. It called those ages barbarous, 
partly for writing dog Latin and partly for being hard, penitential, 
warlike, and migratory; one might almost say, for being religious. 
The mind of the Renaissance was not a pilgrim mind, but a 
sedentary city mind, like that of the ancients: in this respect and 
in its general positivism, the Renaissance was truly a revival of 
antiquity. If merchants and princelings travelled or fought, it was 
in order to enrich themselves at home, and not because of an 
inward unrest or an unreturning mission, such as life itself is for a 
pure soul, If here or there some explorer by vocation or some 
great philcsopher had still existed (and I know of none) he would 
have been a continuator of the crusaders or the scholastics. A 
genius typical of the Renaissance, such as Leonardo or Shakes- 
peare, could not be of that consecrated kind. In his omnivorous 
intelligence and zest, in his multiform contacts and observations, 
in so many lights kindled inconclusively, such a genius, except 
for the intensity of his apprehension, would not have been a 
master or a poet at all. He would have been, like Bacon and 
Machiavelli, a prophet of Big Business. There might still be 
passion and richness in the accents, but the tidings were mean. 
The Renaissance, for all its poetry, scholarship, and splendour, 
was a great surrender of the spirit to the flesh, of the essence for 
the miscellany of human power. 

‘The Reformation in like manner had a mental facade which 
Seasick y hid the forces that really moved it, and the direction 
in which its permanent achievements would lie. It gave out that 
it was a religious reform.and -revival, and it easily enlisted in its 
cause all the shocked consciences, restless intellects, and fanatical 
hearts of the day; but in its very sincerity it substituted religious 
experience for religious tradition, and that, if the goal had been 
really religious, would have been suicide: for in religious experi- 
ence, taken as its own criterion, there is nothing to distinguish 
religion from moral sentiment or from sheer madness. Kant and 
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otaer German philosophers have actually reduced religion to . 
fabe postulates or dramatic metaphors necessary to the heroic 
practice of morality. But why practise folly heroically and call it 
duty? Because conscience bids. And why does conscience bid 
thet? Because society and empire require it. Meantime, in popular 
quarters, we see religion, or the last shreds of it, identified with 
occult science or sympathetic medicine. The fact is, I think, that 
the Reformation from the beginning lived on impatience of 
rel-gion and appealed to lay interests: to the love of independence, 
nawonal and personal; to free thought; to local pride; to the lure 
of >lunder and enterprise; to the sanctity of thrift. Many a writer 
(Macaulay, for instance)demonstrates the superiority of Protestant-— 
is. by pointing to its social fruits; better roads, neater villages, 
les: begging and cheating, more schools, more commerce, greater 
scientific advance and philosophic originality. Admirable things, 
except perhaps the last: and we learn that religion is to be re- 
garled as an instrument for producing a liberal well-being. But 
when this is secured, and we have creature comforts, a respectable 
exterior, and complete intellectual liberty, what in turn are the 
spicitual fruits? None: for the spirit, in this system, is only an 
insaument, and its function is fulfilled if those earthly advantages 
are-realised. It was so, at bottom, with the ancient Jews: and the™ 
intensity of religious emotions in the prophet or the revivalist 
mu.-t not blind us to the tragic materialism at his heart. I think we 
might say of Protestantism something like what Goethe said of 
Haralet. Nature had carelessly dropped an acorn into the ancient 
vas of religion, and the young oak, growing within, shattered the 
precious vessel. 

Ta the Revolution (which is not yet finished) the same double- 
nest is perhaps less patent: liberty, fraternity, and equality have 
beea actually achieved in scme measure, even if they lack that 
Arcadian purity and nobleness which the revolutionary prophets 
expected. Their cry had been for limpid virtue, antique heroism, ` 
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and the radical destruction of unreason: the event has brought 
industrialism, populousness, comfort, and the dominance of the 
average man, if not of the average woman. 

The whole matter is complicated by the presence of yet 
another R, Romance, which lies in an entirely different category 
from the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the Revolution. 
Romance is not, like these, inspired by any modern sense of out- 
rage or by any moral or political theory. It is neither hortatory 
nor contemptuous; not a rebellion against anything. I don’t know 
whether its springs should be called Celtic or Norse or simply 
primitive and human, or whether any subtle currents from 
Alexandria or Arabia, or from beyond, swelled the flood in the 
dark ages. Suffice it that Romance is something very old, and 
supplies that large element which is neither classical nor Christian 
in medieval and modern feeling. It lies deeper, I think, in most 
of us than any conventional belief or allegiance: It involves a 
certain sense of homelessness in a chaotic world, and at the same 
time a sense of meaning and beauty there. To Romance we owe 
the spirit of adventure; the code of honour, both masculine and 
feminine; chivalry and heraldry; feudal loyalty; hereditary no- 
bility; courtesy, politeness, and pity; the love of nature; rhyme 
and perhaps lyric melody; imaginative love and fidelity; senti- 
mentality; humour. Romance was a great luminous mist blowing 
from the country into the ancient town; in the wide land of 
Romance everything was vaguely placed and man migratory; the 
knight, the troubadour, or the palmer carried all his permanent 
possessions on his back, or in his bosom. So did the wandering 
student and the court fool. There was much play with the pic- 
turesque and the mirabolous; perhaps the cockiness of changing 
fashions has the same source. Fancy has freer play when men are 
not deeply respectful to custom or reason, but feel the magic of 
strangeness and distance, and the profound absurdity of things. 

Even the intellect in the romantic world became subject to moods: 
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attention was arrested at the subjective. “Experience” —the story- 
tadler’s substance—began to seem more interesting and sure than 
the causes of experience or the objects of knowledge. The pensive 
mind learned to trace the Gothic intricacies of music and mathe- 
matics, and to’ sympathise too much with madness any longer to 
laagh at it. The abnormal might be heroic; and there could be 
nothing more sure and real than the intense and the immediate. 
Ir this direction, Romance developed into British and German 
_ philosophy, in which some psychological phantasm, sensuous or 
logical, interposes-itself in front of the physical world, covers and 
atsorbs it. Mixed with revolutionary passions, Romance also pro- 
duced the philosophy of Rousseau; and mixed with learning and 
archeology, the classical revival of Goethe and his time; finally, by 
a sort of reduplication or reversion of romantic interest upon 
Romance itself, there followed the literary and aichiteptutal 
romanticism of the nineteenth century. 

- Romance is evidently a potent ingredient in the ethos of the 
modern world; and I confess that I can hardly imagine-in the near 
fucure any poetry,: morality,: or religion: nat. deeply. romantic. 
Scmething wistful, a consciousness of imperfection, the thought 
ofall the other beauties destroyed or renounced in achieving any- 
thng, seems inseparable from breadth in sympdthy and know- 
lecge; and such breadth is the essence of modern enlightenment. 
But is not this intelligent humility itself a good? Is it not a pre- 
requisite to a sane happiness? The accident of birth, with all its 
consequences, offers us the first and palmary occasion for re- 
numciation, measure, and reason. Why not frankly rejoice in the 
benefits, so’ new and extraordinary, which. our state of society 
affords? We may not possess those admirable things which Pro- 
fessor Norton pined for, but‘at least (besides football) haven’t we 
Eimstein and Freud, Proust and: Paul Valéry, Lenin and Mussolini? : 
For my part, though a lover of antiquity, I should certainly con- 
gratulate myself on living among the moderns, if the moderns 
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were.only modern enough, and dared to face nature with an 
unprejudiced mind. and a clear. purpose. Never before was the 
mental landscape so vast. What if the prospect, when the spirit 
explores it, seems rather a quagmire, as it were the Marshes of 
Glynn, rich only.in weak reeds and rank grasses? Has not the 
spirit always loved the wilderness? Does not the wide morass 
open out here and there into a quiet pool, with water-lilies, and is 
not the sky, with all its wonders, often reflected there? Do not the 
screeching wild-fowl cleave this air with avidity? I think that 
the simple lover of the beautiful may well be content: to take his 
turn and have his day almost anywhere in the pageant of human 
history. Wherever he might be born, or wherever banished, he 
could never be separated from his inner mind or from a funda- 
mental kinship with his fellow-creatures. Even if his feet were 
without foothold in the dreary bog, his spirit need not be starved 
or impatient. Amid weeds and rushes, if he-would only-watch 
them, and breathing deep the very freedom of emptiness, he 
might forget the oaks’ and roses of terta firma, even. for five 
hundred or a thousand years. t 
‘So far, then, the gist of modern faces would seem to be this: 
a many-sided insurrection of the unregenérate natural man, with 
all his physical powers and affinities, against the regimen of 
Christendom. He has convinced himself that his physical life is 
_ not.as-his ghostly mentors asserted, a life of sin;and why should 
-it be a lize of misery? Society has gradually become a rather 
glorious, if troubled, organisation of matter, and of man for, 
material achievenients. Even our greatest troubles, such as the 
late war, seem only to-accelerate the scientific bridling of matter: 
troubles do not cease, but-surgery and aviation make remarkable 
progress. Big Business itself is not without its grave worries: 
wasted production, turbulent labour, rival bosses, and an in- 
herited' form of government, by organised parties and elections, 
‘which was based on revolutionary maxims, and has become irrele- 
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veat to. the true work of the modern world if not disastrous for 

it. Spiritual distress, too, cannot be banished by spiritual anarchy; 

in obscure privacy and in the sordid tragedies of doubt and of 
loxe, it is perhaps more desperate than ever. We live in an age of 
suicides. Yet this spiritual distress may be disregarded, like bad 

dr=ams, so long as it remains isolated and does not organise any 

in-ustrial revolt or any fresh total discouragement and mystic 

w-thdrawal, such as ushered,in the triumph of Christianity. For 

th= present, Big Business continues to generate thé-sort of in- 

teligence and loyalty which it requires: it favours the most 

stectling triumphs of mind in abstract science and mechanical art, 

w-thout any philosophic commitments regarding their ultimate 

trath or value. Indeed, mechanical art and abstract science are 

ot=er forms of Big Business, and congruous parts of it. They, 

toz, are instinctive undertakings, in which ambition, co-opera- 

ticn, and rivalry keep the snowball rolling, and getting bigger 

anz bigger. Some day attention will be attracted elsewhere, and 

the whole vain thing will melt away unheeded. But while the 

‘game lasts and absorbs all a man’s faculties, its rules become the 

guicles of his life. In the long run, obedience to them is incom- 

pazble with anarchy, even in the single mind. Either the private 

anarchy will ruin public order, or thé public order will cure 

private anarchy. f 

~he latter, on the whole, has happened in the United States 

and may be expected to become more and more characteristic of 
the nation. There, according to one of the new humanists, “The 

accepted vision of a good life is to make a lot of money by fair 

mens; to spend it generously; to be friendly; to move fast; to die 

-wi one’s boots on”. This sturdy ideal has come to prevail 

- narurally, despite the preachers and professors of sundry finer 
mczalities; it includes virtue and it includes happiness, at least in 

- the ancient and virile sense of these words. We are invited .to 

shz~e an industrious, cordial, sporting existence, self-imposéd and 
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self-rewarding. There is plenty of room, in the margin and in the 
pauses of such a life, for the intellectual tastes which anyone may 
choose to cultivate; people may associate in doing so; there will 
be clubs, churches, and colleges by the thousand; and the adapt- 
able spirit of Protestantism may be relied upon to lend a pious 
and philosophical sanction to any instinct that may deeply move 
the national mind. Why should anyone be dissatisfied? Is it not 
enough that millionaires splendidly endow libraries and museums, 
that the democracy loves them, and that even the Bolsheviks 
prize the relics of Christian civilisation when laid out in that 
funereal documentary form? Is it not enough that the field lies 
open for any young professor in love with his subject to pursue 
it hopefully and ecstatically, until perhaps it begins to grow stale, 
the face of it all cracked and wrinkled with little acrid contro- 
versies and perverse problems? And when not pressed so far, is it 
not enough that the same studies should supply a pleasant post- 
script to business, a congenial hobby or night-cap for ripe rich 
elderly people? May not the ardent humanist still cry (and not in 
the wilderness): Let us be well-balanced, let us be cultivated, let 
us be high-minded; let us control ourselves, as if we were wild; 
let us chasten ourselves, as if we had passions; let us learn the 
names and dates of all famous persons; let us travel and see all the 
pictures that are starred in Baedeker; let us establish still more 
complete museums at home, and sometimes visit them in order 
to show them to strangers; let us build still more immense libra- 
ries, containing all known books, good, bad, and indifferent, and 
let us occasionally write reviews of some of them, so that the 
public, at least by hearsay, may learn which are which. 

Why be dissatisfied? I am sure that the true heirs to the three 
R’s would not ask for more. Even Romance gets its due; what 
could be more romantic than the modern world, like a many- 
decked towering liner, a triumph of mechanism, a hive of varied 
activities, sailing for sailing’s sake? Big Business is an amiable 
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monster, far kindlier and more innocent than anything Machiavelli 
could have anticipated, and no less lavish in its patronage of 
experiment, invention, and finery than Bacon could have desired. 

The discontent of the American humanists would be unintelligible 
if sey were really humanists in the old sense; if they represented 
in zome measure the soul of that young oak, bursting the limits of 
Christendom. Can it be that they represent rather the shattered 
ur, or some one of its fragments? The leaders, indeed, though 
hazlly their followers, might-pass for rather censorious minds, 
des ; gned by nature to be the pillars of some priestly orthodoxy; 
an= their effort, not as yet very successful, seems to be to place 
the:r judgments upon a philosophical basis. After all, we may 
acmally be witnessing the demise of the genteel tradition, though 
by a death more noble and glorious than some of us had looked 
for. Instead of expiring of fatigue, or evaporating into a faint 
odzur of learning and sentiment hanging about Big Business, 
this tradition, in dying, may be mounting again ‘to its divine 
source. In its origin it was a severe and explicit’ philosophy, 
Calvinism; not essentially humanistic at all, but theocratic. 
Theocracy is what all the enemies of the three R’s, and more, the 
enemies of Romance, must endeavour to restore, if they under- 
stazd their own position. Wealth, learning, sport, and beneficence, 
even on a grand scale, must leave them cold, or positively alarm 
them, if these fine things are not tightly controlled and meted out 
according to some revealed absolute standard. Culture won’t do, 
they must say, unless it be the one right culture: ledrning won't 
do, unless it fills out ‘the one true philosophy. No more senti- 
me-tality, then, or intellectual snobbery; away with the sunset 
glow and the organ peals overheard ina churchyard. Let us have 
honest bold dogmas supported by definite arguments: let us re- 
este>lish our moral sentiments on foundations more. solid than 
tradition or gentility. Boundless liberal opportunity, such as Big 
Bus-ness offers, is a futile romantic lure. Even the most favourable 
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turn of the fashion in education, criticism, and literature would 
not last for ever. The opposite schools would continue to adver- 
tise their wares; and only the unpredictable shifts of human moods 
and customs could here or there decide the issue. The best fruits 
of time, in any case, are unexpected. If our edifice is to be safe, we 
must lay the foundations in eternity. 

Is this really the meaning of the American humanists, which 
they have hardly ventured to propose, even to themselves? If 
so, the summons is bold and the programme radical: nothing less 
_than to brush away the four R’s from the education and the senti- 
ment of the modern world, and to reinstate a settled belief in a 
supernatural human soul and in a precise divine revelation. 
These, as they say in Spain, are major words, and we shall have 
to proceed with caution. 


(To be continued) 


[The subsequent parts of this essay: ““ The Appeal to the Super- 
natural” and “ Moral Adequacy of Naturalism” will appear in our 
issues for February and March—Eb.] 
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himself that he should write over a nom de plume, in view of the 
almost universal prejudice against him. His first article. was a 
beautiful one, “Whistling of Birds”, a subdued hymn of praise to 
the coming of spring and to his own emergence from the winter 
of bis discontent. 

“We may not choose the world. We have hady any choice 

` for ourselves. We follow with our eyes the bloody and horrid 
march of this extreme winter, as it passes away. But we cannot 
hold back the spring. We cannot make the birds silent, prevent 
the babbling of the wood-pigeons. We cannot stay this fine 
world of silver-fecund creation from gathering itself and taking 
place upon us. Whether we will or no, the daphne tree will be 
‘soon giving off perfume, the lambs dancing on two feet, the 
-celandines will twinkle all over the ground, there will be new 
- heaven and new earth. ` 
_ -“For.it is in us, as well as without us. Those who can may 
- follow the columns of winter in their retreat from off the earth. 
Some of us,-we have no choice, the spring.is within us, the 
silver fountain begins to bubble under our breast, there is a 
gladness in spite of ourselves. And on the instant we accept the 
‘gladness! The first day of change, out whistles an unusual, 
interrupted pzan,.a fragment that will augment itself im- 
_ perceptibly. And this in spite of the extreme bitterness.of the 
suffering, in spite of the myriads of torn dead. . . . 

“Weare lifted to be cast away into the new beginning. Under 
our hearts the fountain surges, to toss us forth. Whocan thwart 
the impulse that comes upon us? It comes from the unknown 
upon us, and it behoves us to pass delicately and exquisitely 

‘upon the subtle new wind from heaven, ecuveved like birds 

- in unreasoning migration from death to life.” 
Nothing could: have been better, either in itself or- ii my 
particular and circumscribed purposes, than this first article signed 
_ “Grantorto”; but the next was different. Doubtless Lawrence’s 
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m=od had changed: anyhow the article was embittered and angry, 
ard Katherine and I both agreed that we could not print it. Back 
it went. Lawrence was annoyed, and sent us nothing more. This 
was that “rumpus” between us which Katherine described in one 
of-ner letters. : 
“F. writes me that there is a ‘rumpus’ between me and— 
chem, I suppose. I see this ‘rumpus’—don’t you?—a very large 
prancing, imaginary animal being led by F.—as Una led the 
` Lion. It is evidently bearing down on me with F. for a Lady 
_ -odiva on its back. But I refuse to have anything to do with 
ct. I have not the room nowadays for rumpuses. My garden is 
-oo small and they eat up all one’s plants—roots and all.” R 
Anyhow, shortly after, both Lawrence and I braved the. 
rumpus. He asked me to go to see him at Hermitage, and I went, 
in lay. He looked ill and weary. A new life in a new country was 
the only hope, he said; and I, since I had no particular faith in this 
renedy and no chance of applying it, sat glum and unre- 
spensive, listening to his gloomy forebodings of industrial 
Exzland “slowly and greasily melting like a dead thaw.” The one 
m=mory of this rather miserable encounter which remains vivid 
w-h me is the sight of the big bright yellow wood-chips which we 
gathered from the coppice. They appear to have been more ~ 
gc den-rich than any wood-chips I have ever seen since. ` 
That was the last time I saw Lawrence before he left England 
foz Italy in November 1919; after that I did not see, or hear from 
hin again for four years, during which we were pretty thoroughly 
es=anged. For these four years I knew of him only through his 
bcoks, and towards those I felt an increasing hostility. In the 
water of 1920 The Lost Girl appeared—the first novel Lawrence 
had published since The Rainbow. Itis characteristic that my review 
of tin The Atheneum should be headed “The Decay of Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence.” It ended: 
“He writes of his characters as though they were animals _ 
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circling round each other; and on this sub-human plane no 
human destinies can be decided. Alvina and Cicio become for us 
like grotesque beasts in an aquarium, shut off from our appre- 
hension by the misted glass of an esoteric language, a quack 
terminology. Life, as Mr. Lawrence shows it to us, is not worth 
living; it is mysteriously degraded by a corrupt mysticism. 
Mr. Lawrence would have us back to the slime from which we 
rose. His crises are all retrogressions. 

“Tn short, we are nonplussed by Mr. Lawrence’s fifth novel. 

For a little while we inclined to explain the obvious loss of 

creative vigour as a paralysis produced by the suppression of 

The Rainbow; but the cause proved to be inadequate. Mr. 

Lawrence’s decline is in himself.” 

Had I known then, what I knew later, that The Lost Girl was 
not Lawrence’s fifth novel, but his sixth, my tune would probably 
have been rather different. If The Lost Girl had appeared, as it 
was written, not before, but after Women in Love, I think I 
should have recognised that it was rather a return to humanity 
than a further flight from it. But itso happened that I did not even 
know of the existence of Women in Love. If the character of 
Gudrun was really intended for Katherine Mansfield, it was only 
natural that he should have said nothing about the novel to us, 
even at the time when he was sending all his manuscripts to her. 

By a coincidence, a few days ago I discovered a note about 
The Lost Girl, sent me by Katherine in December 1921. She had 
fallen ill in Ospedaletti, and had beenunable to review it. She sent 
it back to me with two pages of comment. Among other things 
she said: 

“It’s important. It ought not to be allowed to pass. 

“Lawrence denies his humanity. He denies the powers of the 
imagination. He denies Life—I mean Auman life. His heroand 
heroine are non-human. They are animals on the prowl. 

They do not feel: they scarcely speak. There is not one 
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menorable word. They submit to their physical response and 
fox the rest, go blind—~blind—faceless—mindless. This is the 
dactrine of mindlessness. . . 

**The whole is false—ashes. The preposterous Indian troupe 
offour young men is—a fake. But how on earth he can keep | 
it ap, is the problem. No, it’s not. He has “given way”—why 
stop then? Oh, don’t forget where Alvina feels a «rill in her 
bavels and discovers herself with child—a TRILL. What does 
that mean? And why is it so peculiarly offensive for a man? 
Because it is not on this plane that the emotions of others are 
cenveyed to our imagination. It’s a kind of sinning against art.” 
A. year later, Women in Love appeared. Inevitably, with its 

crescendo of emphasis on “mindless sensuality”, it seemed to us— 
I sey to us, because Katherine and I were of cne mind in the 
mazter—a deliberate step further towards the abyss. I said so, as 
plamly as I could, in a signed article in The Nation, of which, 
strengely enough, there is very little that I should withdraw to- 
dar. I was horrified by Women in Love, and thcugh it would be 
an exaggeration to say that I am horrified by it to-day, I reject 
it Low just as vehemently as I did then. Its message seems to me 
false and deathly. Some years afterwards Lawrence, who read it 
wken it appeared, talked to me about that review. He said that, 
even at the time, he bore me no grudge for it: I had taken him 

se-iously, and nobody else had done that. I was glad of that, but 
I ld him I was just as opposed then (in 1924) to theunderlying 
de-ctrine of Women in Loveas I had been when wrote the review. 
And there we left it. l 

But in fact, though I did not realise it, either in 1921 or in 

1324, Lawrence himself had abandoned the ground he had taken 
ir Women in Love even before the book was published. It is true 
taat he never ceased to hanker after some sort of escape from 
consciousness; but he had quite ceased to believe in the possibility 
cf such an escape as he put before himself in that novel. In r921 
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he was trying to struggle out of his own deathly conclusions. 
It was the irony of fate, therefore, that my most vehement 
attack upon him should have been made precisely in the year 
(1921) when, he was writing what I regard as the two finest of his 
later books—Fantasia of the Unconscious and Aaron’s Rod. No 
doubt it made it easier for him to take the attack lightly, for 
manifestly I seemed to be warring against a Lawrence whom he 
himself had discarded. But the confusion produced in my mind 
by the publication of Women in Love five years after it was 
actually written, was bewildering. If The Lost Girl had appeared 
after Women in Love as it should have done, instead of before it, 
I should have felt very differently about The Lost Girl. To add 
to my confusion, Fantasia of the Unconscious was published only 
in America. I knew nothing of it. Thus I was totally unprepared 
for Aaron’s Rod when it came. It took me completely by surprise. 


(To be continued) 


Empty Room 


HE clock disserts on punctuation, syntax. 

The clock’s voice, thin and dry, asserts, repeats. 
The clock insists: a lecturer demonstrating, 
loudly, with finger raised, when the class has gone. 


But time flows through the room, light flows through 
the room 
like someone picking flowers, like someone whistling 
without a tune, like talk in front ofa fire, | 
like a woman knitting or a child snipping at paper. 
A. S. J. TESSIMOND 
i . N 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 
Beaders are invited to contribute to these pages very brief comments, criticisms 
and items of news that may be of specific interest to The Adelphi. 


Sex Teaching in the Schools 


CAREFUL reading of Mr. Roger Clarke’s article entitled , 
Sex and Sin, which appeared in The Adelphi for October, 
zas given rise in my mind to a number of what seem to me im- 
portant questions which I should like to put before Mr. Clarke 
znd your readers. 

There is a paragraph in his article that is both ENTR and? 
suggestive, and, if what he affirms is correct (and I do not ques- 
don it) forms the crux of the whole matter and the basis of this 
-nquiry. 

He says: “The attitude of the schoolniaster towards sex is open 
to all manner of criticism . . . It may be said that he ignores the 
question, forcing the boy to eat his intellectual curiosity by 
conversation with older boys, and so to take their pruriency for 
gospel. Or that he forces information upon the boy before his 
curiosity has awakened; in which case it is as likely as not that the 
boy will be thoroughly frightened: a black horror will surround 
all questions of sex for him—a horror which usually takes the 
form of a temporary hatred of his parents (who must be guilty of 
such filthy abominations!).” 

Now the first question that arises is a simple and practical one 
If it is dangerous to ignore the question of sex when the boy’s in 
tellectual curiosity has been aroused, and equally dangerous tc 
give information or to promote discussion before his curiosity is. 
awakened, how can anyone, short of a magician, select the right 
the psychological moment? Especially as boys develop at sucl 
different rates, some being precocious and some backward. If the 

attitude to sex should be so frank that its incidents become the 
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general topic of conversation, then the boy’s susceptibilities run 
the risk of being blunted or outraged. If not (in which case a 
certain measure of taboo is inevitable) it is only natural that the 
boy should confide his curiosity to someone near his own age, 
and not to a master, even if he believed the master would be 
willing to satisfy him. So it seems to me that here the master is on 
the horns of a dilemma which is none of his making. 

The next question arises from the same consideration but is 
more searching. 

Why, if the information happens to be given to the boy before 
his curiosity is awakened, should he be thoroughly frightened? 
Why should a “black horror” descend on him? Why should he 
imagine his parents “guilty of such filthy abominations”? I am not 
questioning the fact that this is so, but the reason for it being so. 
If the sense of fear, of horror, of guilt, in short of sin, has not 
risen spontaneously within him, whence has it come? We cannot 
blame his elders in this case: it was his instinctive recoil at the 
information given. Also, it is not the parent or teacher who 
has got so far in sex emancipation as to take it upon himself to 
inform the young who teaches that the sex act itself is sinful: indeed 
his endeavour (a difficult one) is to point out that only when sex is 
‘divorced from love does the question of sin enter. And as it is this 
cleavage that Mr. Clarke deplores, he can have nothing to com- 
plain of here. I believe that this question of the reason for a boy’s 
nstinctive horror, his fear, his sense of guilt and filthy abomina- 
ion when the facts of sex are put before him should be seriously 

‘onsidered before adults are accused of inculcating a sense of sin 
min the young. To delude ourselves here may lead us very much 
mastray. 

This question of cleavage between spiritual love and physical 
ust gives rise to another important consideration. We are told: 
‘The schools have taught nothingof sex as the ultimate mystery, as 

“he supreme and abiding ecstasy, as the most direct way to com- 
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xunion between man and whatever he knows to be God.” We are 
xso told that to preach continence until marriage when it is 
rely possible for a boy to marry before he is twenty-four is 
wrong, since “the ideal of continence is unattainable, and there- 
Dre as bad as no ideal.” 

Now two questions arise here. First: Is it possible toteach young 
Loys at the ages when the schoolmasters are responsible for them 
=bout sex as “an ultimate mystery,” a “supreme and abiding 
ecstasy?” It certainly is the language of mysticism, but mysticism 
È strong meat for the young. If such talk were forced on him be- 
zore he was ready for it, he would probably resent it or it would be 
meaningless to him; and later, a reticence natural and proper to a 
naturer years would make it difficult for any but a privileged 
zonfidant to discuss such an intimate aspect of the subject. 

The next question that arises is: How is sex to become a “su- 
Dreme and abiding ecstasy” unless some ideal of continence is 
preached? Certainly a blunted and impoverished appetite, and 
one that has satisfied itself with coarser fare, will not be best fitted 
to taste with relish and appreciation the food of the gods. It is 
zertainly a curious and startling fact that in this respect man 
appears to think he has the right and the ability both to have his 
cake and eat it. Surely in this matter, as in others, we must at least 
endeavour to make ourselves fit for our bliss. And do nations and’ 
peoples who reject the idea of continence, and treat it as an im- 
possible ideal, make a greater success of their sexual lives? 

I make no attempt to answer these questions; Jask them in al 
humility. I do not say there is no solution; only I do say that tc 
minimise or falsify the difficulties will not lead us any nearer to 
one. And I submit that these questions, and others that may arise 
out.of them or their answers, should be fairly and squarely faced. 
If they are not, both cant and misunderstanding will again distort 
and obscure the subject of sex, as they did so successfully and 
perniciously for our Victorian forbears. B. Ç. B. 


From the Author of “Decent Fellows” 


DO not entirely agree that the effect of public school teach- 
ing on sex isto impress upona boy an overwhelming sense 
of sin. Mr. Clarke is right about the absurdity of the moral and 
religious arguments used. He is also right in saying that the ulti- 
mate effect is disastrously to divorce all thought of romantic love 
from all sense of physical passion. But the immediate effect of sex 
teaching in public schools with which I am acquainted, is, after a 
short period of violent and undigested purity, to ridicule the 
matter and to force it into an unnatural light of common discus- 
‘sion. The manifest falsity of the doctrine of sin creates, when 
realised, an inflated interest in sex questions. Public opinion among 
boys, which counts for more than all that masters can teach, in- 
duces the physically unripe to experiment and, instead of erecting 
a religious barrier, makes it very hard for the weaker characters to 
resist. i 

The ultimate effect is much the same. But it is produced by a 
process of unnatural forcing; not by the fear associated with the 
public school deity. 

It is worth recalling that D. H. Lawrence in Sons and Lovers 
wrote “A good many of the nicest men he knew were like him- 
self, bound in by their own virginity. . . . Being the sons of 
mothers, whose husbands had blundered rather brutally through 
their feminine sanctities, they were themselves too diffident and 
shy . . .” I doubt whether this explanation of the English sex 
complex can be applied to our public schools, where the tendency 
is to force sex to work before it is ready and thus to cripple for 
ever its natura] development and alliance with the spirit. I could 
mention a well known school, where the custom is for the elder 
boys themselves to initiate their juniors into what “a man” should 
«now. But I will intrude no further. JOHN HEYGATE 


Mickey Mouse 
-Erom the Notébook of an Historian, under the date 3rd March 2412: 


{T was during this period of the Darker Ages, near the 
\ middle of the twentieth century, that they invented a film 

which exactly answered the emotional needs of the people. They 
made some animal, at first a mouse, then other creatures, perform 
=ntics on the screen. It was a great success. For not until the in- 
~ention of this picture had the baseness of the public taste been 
>roperly explored. By a rare combination of talent they vulgarized 
he natural. The animal would dance about accompanied by re- 
nnarkably adequate sound synchronisation: suddenly it would stop 
and pull one of its private parts; or blow out its belly like a 
palloon and give it a hit; or go to a tree and take hold of a branch 
‘which would instantly turn into something else—degrading by 
all its movements the serious fancy of the child. It was not funny. 
It could not be funny because no single action was inevitable. It 
-was without meaning; and that which is meaningless, that which 
ds futile, cannot be funny. It can be vulgar. But not since Timur 
the Lame built his pyramid of skulls had anything so appealed to 
the multitude. They would crowd to see this thing. Night sad 
` night, week after week, these animals would hop about twisting 
their private parts, contorting the natural, while applause and 
laughter would mount high from the audience. J. S- COLLIS 


T. F. Powys 


RS. ORGILL MACKENZIE'S review of The White 
Paternoster, by T. F. Powys, seems to imply a generally 
unfavourable criticism of all his work. I should like to put forward 
- some defence of Powys, although it must needs be unsupported 
by significant quotation and reference, excellent examples oka 
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which will be found in a pamphlet by William Hunter, published 
by the Mincrity Press, Cambridge. 

Mrs, Mackenzie has called the style in The White Paternoster 
“arch, facetious, confidential”. If Mr. Powys’ style was in the least 
affected, the application of the word “ arch” might be permis- 
sible, but his simplicity is entirely genuine. His greatest studies 
have been the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress and he has assimilated 
their austerity into the body of his own work. cf.: 


“ How else, unless led by his wonderful and wanton love, 
could Jesus have allowed himself to be hanged upon the cross?” 
—Old Men. 

‘and, 

“ Besides, who could have thought, that so near the King’s 
palace, there should lurk such naughty ones?”—Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Pt. TI. 


I do not think that Powys can rightly be accused of facetious- 
ness. Once he gave vent to his loathing for beastliness, and the 
expression of it is in Mr. Tasker’s Gods; but the fierceness of 
invective prevented a true synthesis of realism and symbolism, 
without which such work as Powys’ must indeed justify Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s accusation of crudity. His hatred has not diminished, 
‘bucit is masked by deliberate understatement, subordinated to his 
real aim. 
This, I think, he has achieved, though Mrs. Mackenzie denies 
t. I profoundly disagree with her remarks : “there is no balance, 
sut only unpleasant juxtaposition” and “the stitches of twi- 
coloured thread are large”. To adopt Mrs. Mackenzie’s metaphor 
I should say, on the contrary, that a reconciliation of opposites 
has been achieved by weaving them into so close a texture that 
they merge into a unity which is peculiar to Mr. Powys’ work. 
Reality and fantasy are joined to produce a fabric in which every 
W has a symbolic significance. Mr. Westons Good Wine is 
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excirely made up of this subtle blending, so that the clock in the 
fagel Inn stops for no ordinary reason, and a peddling wine 
marchant becomes God: his best wine, Death. The incident of 
Lrke’s well being filled with wine is an allusion, both by short 
perases and similar rhythms as well as by the sense, to the miracle 
atCana; and in The Left Leg there is a representation of the flight 
ixo Egypt. Nearly all his references are to the Bible. 

Powys does not attempt to depict real life. Mrs. Mackenzie 
says “his villagers are not . . . real villagers”. She is perfectly 
rizht. They are stylised because Powys is interested in mass, not 
cstail. But the masses are tremendous: they are Death and God. 

Man’s journey through life fascinates Powys as it fascinated, 
Eunyan, and man’s ultimate fate is of profound interest to them 
both. Through observation a pessimist, Powys sees in death a 
sirable attainment, for not-being is preferable to a life of misery; 
Zat his pessimism is tempered by the fact that, in his view, God 
Aves Death, as Mr. Weston gave his best wine, kindly and to all 
mose who asked for its succour. 

Powys’ philosophy is entirely pasata it is not the mere state- 
nent ofa creed, it is from the man himself. And it is illumined by 
=wisdom pervading all his work, which is transparently sincere, 
znd woven with such art into his stories as to become a part of 
them. JOHN ARROW! 


“< Maids must be trained” 


A letter to the Daily Express from Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter, 
16th December 1930) 


“ T would point out to your correspondent who failed to obtain a 
xcullerymaid from the Labour Exchange that girls brought up in one 
or two rooms in a tenement house have had no chance of handling the 
innumerable articles which form the equipment of an ordinary house,, 
and may be diffident of displaying their ignorance to trained servants 
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“ What we require are not only classes in connection with county 
council schools, but training homes of a moderate size, where these 
girls could lve for a few months and acquire familiarity with the 
general equipment of a house in which their services are likely to 


be engaged. ə 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.1.” 


BRUCE BRUCE-PORTER. 


Admirable! They ought to be made to practise on suburban 
crockery before going West; and on their “ half days ” they ought 
to be driven in charabancs (of a moderate size) around, say, 
Grosvenor Street, in order to become familiar with the layout of 
the streets in which their prospective employers live. And if they 
feel a little peckish after seeing, through thedining-room windows, 
lunch being served at the “ordinary” house of Lady Pearl 
Barter-Barter or Sir Grouse Grouse-Slaughter, would it be ex- 
ceeding the bounds of moderation to stand each girl a sixpenny 
lunch at Woolworth’s before driving them back to the slums ? 

E. L. 


An Enquiry 

CORRESPONDENT from Strasbourg writes: 

“In July 1929 I made, in the Lake Express between 
Euston and Penrith, the acquaintance of an English gentleman, 
a teacher: we had a very interesting conversation in the course of 
which he spoke to me of The Adelphi and said he would give 
my name fo the publisher; he gave me his name on a slip 
of paper which most unfortunately got lost in my subsequent 
perambulations in the land of Wordsworth .. . If you could put 
me in touch with this gentleman, who is certainly one of your 
readers, I should be very grateful.” 

"Will the gentleman who kindly put us in touch with this 
reader communicate with us and so spam us to return the 
compliment—Ed. 


N* 


Anthropomorphic Universe 
THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE. By Sir James Jeans (Camb. Univ. Press) 
35. 6d. . 

HERE IS,” writes Sir James Jeans, “a widespread conviction 

that the new teachings of astronomy or physical science are 
cestined to produce an immense change in our outlook on the universe 
as a whole, and on our views as to the significance of human life.” 

This author’s contention is that we are at the end of the mechanical - 

-age in science; and at the opening of a new era. His aim is to dispel not 
merely every mechanical explanation but every materialistic concept, 
wo give place to a purely mathematical formulation of things. In the end 
we are left with a universe which has resolved itself into “an empty. 
sour-dimensional space, totally devoid of substance, and totally feature- 
zess except for the crumplings, some large and some small, some intense 
and some feeble, in the configuration of the space itself. ? Space and 
“ime have become fused in this four-dimensional continuum within 
which we can “exhibit all nature.” But mathematics is thought. So the 
~miverse is a universe of thought, and this being so, its creation must 
ʻave been an act of thought. Thus the universe “appears to have ae 
designed by a pure mathematician.” 

One of the principles used in the development of iea argument is i 
Dccam’s Razor: we must not assume the existence of any entity until 
we are compelled to do so. As a matter of fact, it is just the converse of 
this principle which is the one more generally needed by science: never 
to contradict anything until we have good reason for so doing. In 
general the scientist is much more cautious in what he affirms than in 
-what he denies. Negations slip into his writings much too easily. For 
instance, Jeans assumes that if phenomena follow laws of probabilities it 
means that they do not follow the ordinary laws of causation. He offers 
nothing in support of this denial.. Because atoms disintegrate under 
certain conditions according to statistical laws, like a death-rate, it is 
taken for granted. that this can have no other cause, or rather, since a 
death-rate is not a cause, that it can have no cause at all. The disruption 
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is called spontaneous, and statistics is given the name of fate. It is as 
though a statistician who knewnothing of medical matters were to sneer 
at a coroner’s jury for looking for a cause of death. 

But though negations may be criticised, let us admit that William 
of Occam’s principle may none the less be a contribution to scientific 
technique. It may sometimes be of use to turn round and flatly deny all 
that has not been conclusively proved. If conscientiously carried out 
this may be a proper check to our affirmative tendencies and serve to 
clear the air. If conscientiously carried out.—But is this Sir James’ way? 
Nota bit. Occam’s Razor is useful for getting rid of what is not wanted, 
but when he wants anything which has not been proved it is quietly . 
forgotten. Consciousness and a creator are both wanted, so a place for 
them must be found. They are unknown to physics and so must exist 
outside the four-dimensional continuum. In another place he says “the 
essential fact is simply that al the pictures which science now draws of 
nature, and which alone seem capable of according with observational 
fact, are mathematical pictures.” Let him give us the mathematical 
formulas for consciousness and creator or follow Occam’s principle to 
its limits and repudiate them as myths. 

We have now got down to the real purpose and character of this 
book. It gives itself an air of “pure objectivity”; only the sternest of 
scientific rules are followed; the author has dismissed from his mind 
“every trace of anthropomorphism.” And how exquisitely is this self- 
mortification rewarded. He discovers a universe which “contains more 
room than did the cld mechanical picture for life and consciousness to 
exist . . . together with the attributes which we commonly associate 
with them such as free will and the capacity to make the universe in 
some small degree different by our presence.” All traces of anthropo- 
morphism have gone, and for this his reward is truly poetic—he finds 
that the creator is a kind of remote colleague! 

Far from being immune from anthropomorphism this book just 
reeks of it. Far from being a product of stern self-discipline it is a work 
of self-indulgence, an attempt to reserve a comfortable corner for 
comforting thoughts. It is ruled by a bitter animus against the “blind” 
and “meaningless” mechanical world. 

“Thirty years ago we thought, or assumed, that we were heading 
towards an ultimate reality of a mechanical kind. It seemed to con- 
sist of a fortuitous jumble of atoms, which was destined to perform 
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meaningless dances for a time under the action of blind purposeless 
forces, and then fall back to form a dead world. Into this wholly 
mechanical world, through the play of the same blind forces, life had 
stumbled by accident. One tiny corner at least, and possibly several 
tiny corners, of this universe of atoms had chanced to become con- 
scious for a time, but was destined in the end, still under the action of 
blind mechanical forces, to be frozen out and again leave a lifeless 
world.” 

Blind, meaningless, purposeless! Could a more thoroughly anthro- 
pomorphic passage have been written? A fortuitous jumble indeed! It 
ie just precisely the orderliness of atoms which i is here arraigned by a 
jumble of thoughts. l 

Of course Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy is exploited in the | 
` atempt to show that causality itself must be abandoned by science. The 
aathor admits, it is true, that “probably the majority of physicists ex- 
fect that in some way the law of strict causation will in the end be 
r-stored to its old place in the natural world.” But itis clear that his own 
expectations (and hopes) lie in the other direction. As a matter of fact 
tae principle of indeterminacy is rather unfortunately named; it has the 
ar of a natural law, whereas it would be more rightly regarded as a 
wrinkle in laboratory craftsmanship. It is an expression of the limits of 
fractical measurement, and this should have been made quite clear to 
tae reader, 

Here again we find an anthropomorphism working at the roots of 
taought. We are accustomed to think of a natural law as being like a 
Himan law—an external constraint which reality is compelled to obey. 
L is worth our while to examine this conception, and a simple example ` 
vill help us. We may say that cups, saucers, milk-jug, teapot, &c. are a 
tza set; or we may equally well say that they form a tea set. In the first 
pace we ai~wiewing the matter in the light of being; in the second in 
tae light of causation. The components may be regarded as an analysis 
cf the whole; but looked at causally, the components are the causes, the 
ezpregate the effect. It may be said that it does not matter in the least 
‘which way we regard it, and that the question is of no importance. But 
taat is just the point. In the presence of something so simple, we do not 
em to need a distinction between actuality and causality. To ask why 
te components form the aggregate would seem merely foolish. They 
co not require a reason or a law. But if we take the formation of water 
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from hydrogen and oxygen, we come to something which we cannot 
visualise. We cannot see water in terms of its components or vice versa. 
So we promptly ask for reasons and formulate laws, and when we 
find a reason we dress it mentally in a policeman’s uniform—we think 
of laws directing the traffic of events. I do not wish to make a dogmatic 
statement on this question, but it seems to me that, in the last resort, 
fact and law (or component and cause) are probably indistinguishable, 
possibly identical. Should this possibility prove to be well founded, the 
attempt of certain physicists to cast doubt upon causality would very 
likely resolve itself into an attempt to question the existence of fact, 
which would in turn make it seem probable that physics is in some 
danger of becoming what Schopenhauer called a “‘professor-philosophy 
of philosophy-professors”. 

These considerations should make the reader doubt whether the 
time has yet come for physics to give him any “message”. He will feel 
fairly sure that it has not when he learns that up to the present time 
quantum theory and relativity have proved incompatible. The two 
main branches of modern physical theory don’t fit, and in failing to 
make this clear Sir James Jeans has shown a lack of candour. No, 
physics has nothing yet to say to us which could “produce an immense 
change . . . on our views as to the significance of human life”. It is 
strange that one should have to say so in 1931; but we live in a mechani- 
cal age! It would not be too much to say that the fact that man now 
lives in close contact with the motor car rather than with the horse has — 
more general significance for him, practically, ethically, zesthetically, 
than all that the physicists have so far discovered in this century. 

GEOFFREY SAINSBURY 


Hamlet Again 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By E. K. Chambers (Oxford University Press) 
2 vols. 425. 

THE WHEEL OF FIRE. By G. Wilson Knight (Oxford University 
Press) 12s. 6d. l 

SHAKESPEARE S WAY. By Mgr. F. C. Kolbe (Sheed & Ward) 6s. 

LA SAGESSE DE SHAKESPEARE ET DE GOETHE. Par René Berthelot (Paris: 
Gallimard) 12 francs. 
IG and medium and little fishes have lately fallen into the net of 

the critic of Shakespeare criticism, Sir Edmund Chambers’ two 
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xagnificent volumes have almost made a hole in it. Perhaps, in a year’s ' 

ne, I shall be able to say; more or less adequately, what I think of 

tem. To judge them will never be within my power. They belong, with 

© 3chmidt’s Lexicon, to the singularly few books that are necessary to the ` 
saakespeare critic—part of his essential apparatus. That does not mean 
at they are’ necessary to an interpretation of Shakespeare. Criticism 
‘and interpretation, as Mr. Wilson Knight will tell as, truly are not the 
same. Shakespeare is all things to all men: that is his greatness. 

But he is different things to different men. He is to Mr. Wilson 

=night different from what he is to me. I can scarcely recognise some 

‘xf the plays after they have passed through the process of “interpreta- 
zon” to which he submits them. To make the nature of the difference 

-=ear, let us consider Mr. Knight’s conception of Hamlet. Ex pede 
Herculem. The difficulty of criticising Shakespeare criticism lies in the 
aastness of the subject, which almost seems to impcse vague generaliza- 
on. We must at all costs be definite and detailed. Herein his own words 
i. Mr. Knight’s thesis: 

Except for the original murder of Hamlet’s father, the Hamlet- 
universe is one of healthy and robust life, good-nature, humour, 
romantic strength and welfare . . . Throughout, the first half of 

- the play Claudius is the typical kindly uncle, besides being a good 
king . . . They assert the importance of human life, they believe 
in it, in heshe, Whereas Hamlet is inhuman . . . Hamlet’s’ 
philosophy may be inevitable, blameless and irrefutable. But it is 
the negation of life. It is death. r 
I rub my eyes. Evidently there is no end to the possibilities of 

~hakespeare interpretation; for I cannot remember that it has occurred 
=o anyone before Mr. Knight that the something that zs rotten in the 
=tate of Denmark is Hamlet himself. Yet this notion is central to Mr. 

Rnight’s view of the play. He enlarges and insists upon it. When 

` Claudius is praying, and Hamlet refrains from killing him, Mr. Knight 
sks: who at this moment is nearer the Kingdom of Heaven? Then he 
goes on, quite seriously, to say: “Other eminently pleasant traits are 

-o be found in Claudius. Though a murderer himself, he has a genuine 

aorror' of murder.” It reminds me, irresistibly, of T, he Mikado. But 
vir. Knight is emphatic about the kindliness of Claudius. “I would 
>oint out clearly,” he says, “that in the movement of the play, his 

Taults are forced on him, and he is distinguished by wise and creative 
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action, a sense of purpose, benevolence, a faith in himself and those 
around him, by love of his Queen. . . In short, he is very human.” 
In fact, according to Mr. Knight, 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

We shall not look upon his like again. 


But the wretched Hamlet “is an element of evil in the state of Denmark. 
In the universe of this play—whatever may have happened in the 
past—he is the only discordant element, the only hindrance to happi- 
ness, health, and prosperity.” 
To this I can only reply that even if Hamlet could be isledi ina 
bell-jar, the play could not be made to yield such an impression; but 
when we reco:lect that the plot of Hamlet was familiar to every Eliza- 
` bethan playgoer, the interpretation becomes fantastic. The question is: 
how did Mr. Knight arrive at it Perhaps the answer is indicated in 
Mr. Knight’s assertion that “this contrast between Hamlet and his 
world is of extreme importance, for it is repeated in different forms in 
the plays which follow. Hamlet contains them all in embryo.” That 
last sentence seems to me true. But Mr. Knight goes on to say: “They 
(the subsequent plays) are to reflect the contest between (i) Human 
Life and (ii) the Principle of Negation. That principle may be sub- 
divided into Love-cynicism and Death-consciousness, which I call 
elsewhere ‘Hate’ and’ ‘Evil, respectively.” From this I receive no 
illumination whatever. For example, I can, without straining, accept 
the description of Othello as a contest between Human Life and Love- 
cynicism, though the description is rather superficial. In that case, 
Human Life is the simple and impassioned love of Othello and Desde- 
mona; but I cannot see the faintest resemblance between that Human 
Life and the Human Life of Claudius and Gertrude. Similarly, if Iago 
represents the Principle of Negation, Hamlet does not. These big, 
vague phrases seem to me the instruments of a dangerous, because 
empty schematism. That Hamlet contains all the subsequent plays in 
embryo I can admit; but it does not contain them after this fashion. 
M: René Berthelot, in an admirable book, La Sagesse de Shakespeare 
et de Goethe, puts the relation simply and clearly : 


In Hamlet, the only character who is more than an outline is 
Hamlet himself—or rather the soul itself in which has arisen a certain 
vision of the world, the spirit in which reflection, having freed 
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itself from the blind passions by which most men are led, ends by 
making all decisive action impossible. In the plays which follow we 
see objectively and separately realised the various aspects of this 
tragic vision of life which Shakespeare, in writing Hamlet, had ex- 
pressed almost exclusively in the soul of the hero. 


In other words, Shakespeare was not “outside” Hamlet, as he was 
outside his later tragic characters. This is the consensus of opinion of 
the great poets who have been fascinated by the play; and it corre- 
sponds with the impression made upon the ordinary man. Hamlet is 
-thus incommensurable with the other tragedies: and to read into it the 
“tragic oppositions of the later plays ends only by deforming it. Hamlet 
-without the Prince of Denmark is an old joke. Mr. Knight’s two essays 
-n the play are really efforts to make the joke a reality. 7 

The fact is, as M. Berthelot says, that beside the Prince himself the 
other characters in the play are mere outlines. They simply do not 
-possess the healthy vitality with which Mr. Knight wishes to endow 
them. True, they do not look particularly wicked, but that is chiefly 
because they are not particularly real. They are puppets, Hamlet is 
xeality. They are the conditions of a problem, the symbols of a mode 
-of existence: to make them the standard of a reality from which Hamlet 
cis a dangerous and deathly aberration is a kind of critical perversity. 
“We cannot see the Hamlet world except through Hamlet’s conscious- 
ness: in attempting to do so, Mr. Knight creates a chimera. 

In a sensible and sometimes penetrating little book, Shakespeare’s | 

Way, Monsignor Kolbe briefly describes Hamlet as ‘‘the tragedy of a 
noble, moral and intellectual nature faced with an insoluble problem.” 
“There is more to be said about Hamlet than that, but any interpretation 
-which cannot be squared with that immediate impression must be dis- 

carded. For my own part, I should describe Hamlet as the tragedy of 
sheer consciousness, of the full awareness of reality. A man is called 
“upon to do a bloody deed at the very moment that he has realized that 
there is, in the absolute sense, nothing to be done. Hamlet’s universe 
‘has crumbled: he has realised “the flesh”—death, pain, and animality. 
‘Ina recent brilliant essay, Professor Spurgeon pointed out how all the 
imagery in Hamlet conspires to reinforce the imagination of something 
Totten in the state of Denmark—the language is of ulcers, imposthumes: 
and the total impression is gathered up in Hamlet’s words to his mother: 
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Lay not that flattering unction to your soul 
That not your trespass, but my madness speaks: 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place 
Whiles rank corruption, ee all within, 


Infects unseen. 


And rank corruption does mine all within in Hamlet’s world. Ophelia 
turns from lover to decoy, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern from friends 
to spies; even the honourable Laertes becomes an Italian poisoner. The 
only man whom Hamlet can trust is Horatio; and Horatio, scholar and 
stoic, knows no more than Hamlet how to cure disease by action. For 
action, passion is required. Horatio has conquered nassion, and Hamlet 
mistrusts it. He has made Horatio the friend of Lis bosom precisely 
because he is “not passion’s slave”: 


Thou hast been. 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As Ido thee. 


But Horatio is a scholar-recluse, come from that studious Wittenberg 
whither Hamlet longs to return: and Hamlet is a prince of the blood. 
Hamlet would be Horatio, but destiny denies it. And it is in terms of 
Horatio’s submissive stoicism that the great question is posed by Ham- 
let to himself: “To be, or not to be”; which does not mean, aswehave - 
shown before, “to live or to die,” but “‘to act, or not to act.” 


Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 


The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
` Or... . by opposing end them. 


In sucha toil as I am caught in, Hamlet asks, shall I be true to my own 
ideal, embodied in Horatio? Or must my thoughts be bloody or nothing 
worth? Which is right? And Hamlet cannot answer his question: 
neither can we. As Melville put it in Pierre (which is the profoundest of 
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all =>mmentaries on Hamlet) the chronometrical time and the horo- 
logizal time do not and cannot correspond. 

Ml we can say is that something seems to change in Hamlet as the 
pla, goes on. The dread of something after death leaves him. Conscious- 
nes= ceases to make a coward of him. Quite calmly, he prepares himself 
for death: he has no need of passion. He is half in love with easeful 
dezh. Something tells him that the match with Laertes will be the end. 
“TEou woulds’t not think how ill all’s here about my heart: but no 
mater.” Horatio is concerned and offers to put off the encounter. 

Nota whit, we defy augury: there is special providence in the fall 
xf a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it 
will be now;if it be not now yet itwill come: the readiness is all: since 
=o man has ought of what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes? 


*"The readiness is all.” It points forward to the wonderful words of 
Eegar in Lear: 
Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither: 
Ripeness is all. 
To the promise of that condition, Hamlet has passed in the course of 
the play. To Horatio, who would follow him into the undiscovered 
ccentry, he can say: ; 


Absent thee from felicity a while 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain. 


Tt would be foolish to seek or to pretend to find a perfect unity in 
fz=-mlet. We know that Shakespeare was working on an old play; and 
w= can see how miraculously he transformed it. But it seems to me as 
p=in as anything in this order can be that it has the organic unity of a 
ca cial and necessary condition of the human soul: the pain and travail 
o`zomplete awakening. This on every level. In Hamlet, Shakespeare 
tke actor is completely conscious of his craft; Shakespeare the poet, 
campletely conscious of the difference between poetry as craft and 
pe2try as utterance. I have little doubt that Shakespeare was wryly 
qoting an old tragedy of his own, perhaps written in competition with 
h__rlowe, in the player’s lines: “The rugged Pyrrhus . . .” 

Mr. Knight has turned a genuine realisation of the nature of Hamlet 
iro a falsity. He sees clearly what is true, namely, that Hamlet is 
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obsessed with the fact of death; and that this obsession unfits him for 
action, makes him as it were incommensurable with the world of 
animal existence. Having seen this, Mr. Knight proceeds to over- 
emphasis and distortion. “Were Hamlet the possessor of spiritual 
harmony,” he says, “he might have struck once, and restored perfect 
health to Denmark. That would have been a creative act, in the cause of 
life.” Mr. Knight may be sure of this; but we do not believe that Ham- 
let, or Hamlet’s creator was. Both had passed out of the condition where 
such divinely positive convictions were possible. But Mr. Knight has 
no difficulty at all in answering Hamlets question ‘Whether ’tis 
nobler?” Conviction on this point, we should have thought, must 
make Hamlet a very tedious play to him: and perhaps it is in order to 
liven it up that he spends so much pains in standing it on its head. 

I am acutely aware that by challenging the details of Mr. Knight’s 
exposition, I do him injustice. One would hardly gather from the fore- 
going that I have enjoyed his book, as I have. I have enjoyed its serious- 
ness, its temper, even its vaulting ambition; I have been repelled by its 
lack of flexibility, its intellectualism, its schematism. Mr. Knight, to 
my sense, wants to prove too much, to delve too deep. He forgets the 
great maxim of Goethe: Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben. It is 
the first and last commandment in Shakespeare criticism. Delve as 
deep as we will, we must come back to the surface, to be sure of our 
own discoveries: for the surface is certain. To need to correct it by the 
inward anatomy is a proof that the anatomy is mistaken. To this 
necessity of correcting the surface Mr. Knight is constantly being com- 
pelled. As often as not, he does not deepen, but does violence to our 
immediate impression of Shakespeare’s plays. . 

JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Two Women and Two Wars 


ON THE LEASH. By Princess Lichnowsky (Cape) 7s. 6d. 
MY THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. By Margaret Anderson (Knopf) 15s. 
HESE two books have little in common, except that they are 
both by remarkable women and so personal that they can hardly 
be pronounced upon as literature. There is one reflection, however, 
which is likely to follow from reading either of them: that Nature is 
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wentonly careless of her riches, and was never more so than in this 
ag of scientific efficiency. Both Princess Lichnowsky and Miss 
Auderson give proof of such vitality and generous enthusiasm as 
ovght surely to have made a mark upon the life of their times. Consider 
first Princess Lichnowsky. She has brains, imagination, a sense of fun, 
and an almost incredible “way” with animals. She was the German ` 
ambassadress in London in 1914. She had wealth, prominent position, 
and a famous husband. She hobnobbed with Kings and Kaisers. But 
altnough she is a woman with an extraordinary sympathy and under- 
standing of human nature (she could keep a tram-load of English 
people entranced by her games with her adorable dachshund, she could 
tane a baby weasel and a bat), she might never have existed for all 
the effect she had in preventing the armies of Kings and Kaisers from 
sheoting one another to pieces. 

Miss Margaret Anderson, too, unlike most of us, was able to exploit 
her natural gifts to the top of her bent. She had rich parents and a 
pampered upbringing. She chose to flout her mother and to live with 
anzrchists and intellectuals in a Chicago garret. She founded the Little 
Re-iew, which became famous in two continents, and upon it she 
lav-shed a disinterested enthusiasm which in Renaissance Italy would 
surely have led to the discovery of genius and the production of 
immortal work. But although she encouraged and brought to light 
much brilliant talent, no direction, no rule of life, no režgio was 
evclved. The intelligentsia of Europe and America remained frag- 
meatary and impotent while the world dragged on through the weary 
years of muddle and degradation after the “Peace” of 1918. The 
Lirle Review came to an end a few years ago, and Miss Anderson 
finishes her book by quoting the final editorial, written by her friend 
Jan2 Heap: 

No doubt all so-called thinking people hoped for a new ‘order 
after the war. This hope was linked with the fallacy that men learn 
fom experience. . . . I do not believe that the conditions of our life 
can produce men who can give us masterpieces. Masterpieces are 
rot made from chaos. If there is confusion of life there will be con- 
fasion of art.... The actual situation of art to-day is not a very 
important or adult concern (Art is not the highest aim of man); it is 
ir teresting only as a pronounced symptom of an ailing and aimless 
society. . . . The world-mind has to be changed, no doubt; but it’s 
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too big a job for art. It is even quite likely that there will have to be 
reorganisation on a very large scale before we can again have any- 
thing approaching great objective art—or approaching life. 


The conclusion is that we should give up “our obsessions about art, 
hopelessness, and little Reviews, and take on pursuits more becoming 
to human beings.” 

This masterly statement is nothing less than a plea for a revival of 
the “religious” sense (in Mr. Murry’s, and not the traditional meaning). 
If and when it comes, the lives of women such as Princess Lichnowsky 
and Miss Margaret Anderson will no longer seem like wasted explosions . 
of goodwill and enthusiasm; they will have meaning not only sub 
specie eternitatis, but here and now. R. R. 


The Philosophy of History 
L’HOMME CONTRE L'HISTOIRE. By André Chamson (Bernard Grasset) 
12 fr. 
E are in a morass. We were led into it by the complacent and 
commonplace scientists of the nineteenth century. When the 
theological and sociological systems fell at the end of the eighteenth 
century in Europe, the future seemed to fall from the hands of God into 
those of men. Freed from any divine constraint, it appeared to the 
rationalists cf those days that the future could now be moulded by the 
logic of their desires. And so they invented “Progress”, which was 
bound to go on for ever and ever exactly as they themselves had 
planned it. They were confident Utopia was within their grasp and 
alongside the Golden Calf they set up the Puffing Billy. 

In place cf Divine Providence we were offered political doctrines 
or social beliefs. These doctrines were offered to us as the logical 
results of man’s past experience, or at any rate as justified by the trend 
of history. No matter how divergent, how opposed the ideas, all alike 
were based on historical experience. Even to-day most beliefs rest on 
the magic of the experience of history, “history teaches us”, “history 
shows us”, “the trend of history shows us . . .” 

But instead of on Unity, the emaciated young man of the twentieth 
century gazes droopingly on humiliating chaos and disorder; yet he 
searches all the time for some faint glimmer of hope, some satisfying 
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phi_osophy. Can historical experience serve as the basis of this new 
pŁžosophy? 

TH. André Chamson, the French novelist, in his essay on the power 
of Jchronia* which he calls L’homme contre l’histoire, examines the 
work and the thought of three well-known Provençal authors— 
Maarras, Barrès and Mistral. That he deals exclusively with these three 
writers does nat weaken the general applicability of his theory. It will 
be zomparatively easy for readers to substitute such names as G. K. 
Ciesterton, T. S. Eliot, and D. H. Lawrence. , 

` Maurras has been profoundly influenced, ds he himself confesses, 
by the antiquity of Aix. The very walls, the beautiful old houses, the 
churches, are all a witness, permanent it seems to him, of the most 
ma-vellous epochs, during which knowledge, expressed in most 
suctle terms, was known to the majority of men. 

or him the first age of order and harmony was Greece. Then came 
th= barbarians and order had to be restored by the Romans, who gave 
it =1ch durability, so marvellous a power of survival, that we look on 
R=ne as the founder rather than the rebuilder of our order and unity, 
arc. the architect rather than the restorer of our temples, palaces and 
fo_ntains. With the Roman discipline the Church humanised the bar- 
bemians. The grandeur of this epoch colours Maurras’ judgment of the 
wle experience of history. Maurras could not help introducing 
qu-litative judgments, and through that was led to introduce the 
of ative, and devise a political system. To him the whole experience 
of nistory was concentrated in this one epoch: it remained factual and 
eath-bound. ; 

“fistral refuses this factual experience; for the moment or epoch he 
svkstitutes eternity or the whole course of history itself. History is to 
hm the rhythmic movement of the destiny of man. Splendour and 
de-line of civilisations merely reveal the permanence of civilisation. 
He sees human eternity, Maurras only a single moment of its grandeur. 
T= Mistral history is not a chain of outward events but the perpetual 
mcvement of life and power. His conception of history thus becomes 
spritual. All his verses testify to his sense of the divine. 


=The word Uchronia, as opposed to Utopia, is a neologism to signify an imaginary ideal 
pest age—for example Rousseau’s era of the noble savage, or the Greece of Pericles, or the 
MHdle Ages—which projects itself thro’ man’s thought into the future and controls, limits 
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“The idea, let us not be mistaken, is equally far removed from 
tradition and conservatism as it is from revolution. It is not a ques- 
tion of re-finding that which has existed and has disappeared, not a 
question of rescuing that which is about to die, but of attaching one- 

. self to that which is Eternal, that which can be neither changed 
nor destroyed.” 
Vesès, alin, coumo un tempèri, 
Passa lou trounfle dis empèri 
E Puiau’di revoulucioun: 
Atetouni sus la patrio, 
Veirés passa li barbario 
Emai li civilisacioun.* 

Here Mistral discovers our collective eternity and touches on meta- 
` physical certitude: offers to us an assurance. He places barbarism and 
civilisation as simple accidents of form underneath the reality which 
transcends them—and remains. - 

If, then, looking at the marvellous spectacle of Mediterranean civili- 
sation, Maurras endeavoured to construct out of the succession of 
human events a factual experience which could readily be organised 
into a political system, Mistral does not demand of it anything more 
than a spiritual experience closely allied to the most mysterious of 
powers that direct the fate of man without being reducible to precise 
rules. 

One might believe that the sum and total of historical understanding 
would be gained by uniting these two experiences. Barrés attempted it 
and failed. - 

This conflict of eternity and the moment is fought out in him. As a 
young man he was conscious of the spiritual revelation of history, but 
in his search for a reality more certain and more human he forgot that 
these two experiences were not on the same plane and that in systema- 
tising the temporal he löst his hold on the eternal. 

The duality of Barrés, his attempt to find some guidance in the past 
for the future, ruins his belief in the providential order of the world. 
For him as for Maurras, God reigns but does not govern. Mistral has 
known the absolute. He stands with Blake and the other mystics upon 

“Far away you can see, as accidents of time, the pomp of Empires pass and the 


lightning of revolutions; clinging to the bosom of the motherland you will seebarbarisms 
and civilisa isations pass.” 
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the frontiers of a vast abyss where is Eternal Light. With Vaughan he 

camsing “They have all gone into the World of Light”: “I saw Eternity 

the-other night Like a great ring of pure and Endless Light.” ` 
JOHN RODGERS 


Nature and I ntellect 


TH= GLANCE BACKWARD. By Richard Church (Dent) 8s. 6d. 
TH= SIGNATURE OF PAIN. By Alan Porter (Cobden Sanderson) 6s. 
PLOUGHED EARTH. By Claude Collier Abbott (Constable) 5s. 


ICHARD CHURCH prefaces his volume of poems The Glance 
A Backward with two stanzas called Sunrise. 


Ah! It was good to rise 
And watch, above the wold, 
The king with fiery eyes 
Stride as of old. 


Gone was the lonely doubt 
Which the night wrapped me in: 
Here was a foeman stout, 

Here was a crown to win. 


Thy are specially quoted here because they are, I think, both illustra- 
tiv=and revealing not only of some of Richard Church’s great virtues 
bu- also of certain obscurities and faults. Here we havea book which, in 
an cblique way, lauds the Sun, and yet, it seems, as a desired enemy 
ratr than as an immediate friend. Richard Church quite plainly does 
no- belong to the school of poets which Sir William Watson has d7- 
sigzated the “moony school’’—certain poets of the Second Georgian 
revclt. But the frontispiece stanzas are a little puzzling and prepare us, 
for -ome of his half-spoken passages and their atmosphere of literary 
twil-ght—though thetwilightof Before-dawn rather than thetwilight of 
Evening. He is, we might suppose, championing the cause of the poets 
of (Le Twilight school against the Sun school, and suggesting that the 
silken threads of half-tones are the most suitable material for lyrical 
tapstry. The Sun is his foeman, yes; but how admirable to be defeated 
by =1ch a warrior! But here is no evidence of defeat, even though as yet 
the= be no evidence of that conquest which is to bring all poets to his 
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side. He just stands on his particular platform, signalling himself as 
the worthy English comrade-in-arms of A.E., although he is clearly 
more earthy than A.E., his affinity with him being more of sensation and 
atmosphere than of the soul. He is almost equally a Victorian, reaching 
out a hand to the pantheistic side of William Wordsworth. For despite 
his melancholy, he has a Wordsworthian gospel of courage and faith in 
Nature: 


Learn of my melodies; 

No beauty ever dies. 

All that you cast from you, 
All that is torn from you, 
Forlorn and most beautiful, 
Strewn on my bosom and 
Cast on the weeping skies; 
All that you lose is given 
Back to the womb of heaven. 


His book is nearly half full of pure Nature poetry, straightforward, or 
subtle and exquisite; and though a sort of literary twilight prevails, 
there is considerable colour in it, as if the sun had never more than just 
set below the horizon and the hues of flowers and trees could still be 
plainly discerned. But there are also some shadows in his work— 
strange obscurities, semi-asides, super-sensitive observations and intro- 
spections, suggestions which are too dim, uncertain connections, and 
just a few lines, as the last but one of that fine sonnet Waterfall: 
Were turning to the music of their dream, 

which disappoint by their inconsistency with the rest. While (illustra- 
tive of some of the other kinds of faults) in that splendid poem The 
Sunset the central passage is slightly marred by several blotches: 


Oh moral priest; Oh counter-out of tills, 
Have you not sometimes longed 

To seek the Whore of Babylon, and croon 
A love-song in her bosom; then ride on 
To hell, and snatch Boccaccio’s quills 

To write some pleasantry against the dead, 
Till all the way to Paradise is thronged 
With crowds of wanton laughter? 
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For there is no very obvious connection between “moral priest” and 

“counter-out of tills”, or between “pleasantry against the dead” and 
“Whore of Babylon”. Nor is “crowds” of “laughter” particularly 
felicitous. 

Ee that, however, as it may, Richard Church is a very careful crafts- 
man, his occasional stumblings and obscurities due to intellectualism 
and excessive sensitiveness rather than to incapacity or wilfulness. His 
bock of poems is full of the same kinds of delicacies of thought and 
feel ng that pervade Charles Morgan’s remarkable novel Portrait in a 
Mirror; while in the unobtrusive carefulness of his technique and a 
certain aroma of scholarship which breathes from much of his work, he 
reminds me a little of Robert Bridges. 

Turning to another book, Claude Collier Abbott’s pastoral Ploughed 
Earth, the reader will, at times, find himself in something of the same 
province (at any rate Nature poets are always comrades) though Mr. 
Abbott is more direct, and an occasional touch of downright brutality 
takes the place of Mr. Church’s hedgings-away from sensuality. As an 
instance of this, read his horribly disturbing Red Heifer, a poem which 
can serve no purpose whatever unless it is designedly symbolical of 
something going on in present-day human life: 


“Drive her to bull, boy Freddy, she’s ready,” said master; _ 
So he drove her away 

Up to Dodman’s Farm, and she bellowed her want 
The whole way. 


*Twas a madder red heifer that rushed home io yard 
Tossing a wild-eyed head. 
“She’ve led me a dance over hedges,” said Freddy, 
` “Buls dead.” 


Mr. Abbott has dedicated his book to Chaucer, with whom he has 
certain affinities. His poetry is always interesting, even when it is not 
par-icularly beautiful. Technically he is as unstilted and untrammelled 
as he is formal; and atmospherically he is generally convincing. He 
wrizes of his peasantry with freshness and brutal frankness, and of rural 
nature with intimacy and love. 

The Signature of Pain has, in places, bucolic associations with 
Ploxughed Earth; but although Alan Porter assisted Edmund Blunden 
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in the revival of John Clare, the Clare touch is less frequent in his work 
than in Mr. Abbotts. Rather more prominently I am conscious of 
something of Edmund Blunden, something of Blake, something of the 
metaphysical poets. But,in general, Alan Porter makes me think of Ben 
Jonson more than anyone else. Sad and troubled he may be at times; 
but he is also eminently philosophical, fantastical, witty, satirical— 
though often a little heavy, weighted with an Elizabethan potency 
which sounds Ishmaelitish in these days of strained originalities. The 
book is prefaced by some ushering-in poems from certain of his poet 
friends. And one can almost hear them round a beer table: “Pass the 
pewter-pot, Church. No, not that one. Stout for him, Aaronson. 
Wisdom’s Panpipes? Eh, what? Don’t be so flowery, Blunden. How’s 
he going to end up, Force-Stead? Poet-laureate or convict?” His note 
is ambitious enough for the former office, if the sins of omission of the 
‘present poet-laureate make us hanker after higher things before that 
aloof man dies of sea-sickness. And as to the latter—well, read the out- 
rageous pages on Dean I——e, and then imagine what may happen to 
him if a clerical-capitalist tyranny overthrows all the bastions of liberty. 

But although this Jacobean-Elizabethan writes rather too much with 
his brains on his sleeve (or on the top of his hat) he can at moments 
hypnotically arrest our wedlocked hearts and heads with such lines as 
these (illustrative also of some of his faults): 


But oh, how weak the love of one 
If counterchange of love’s forbad; 
If love is plaintive and alone 

And poor and sad. 


The mouth is filled with bitterness; 
The echoing air is cold with scorn. 
We shudder and are bare of bliss, 
And our hearts mourn. 


His friends’ gestures and eulogies (and even two or three of his own 
` poems) invite a laugh; but for the most part his work is strenuously 
serious, his slow-moving inspiration made articulate in hours of stern 
toil, Yet in more ways than that is his book the Signature of Pain, for 
actual spiritual suffering and the triumph of a brave mind are stamped 
on many of its pages. HERBERT E. PALMER 
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TEE MODERN TEMPER. By Joseph Wood Krutch (Cape) 125. 6d. 
i Ae KRUTCH’S study and confession of pessimism has nodoubt 
had more attention in America than in this country: over here 
it sas not received the notice it deserves. It is a clear and well-written 
aredysis of the intellectual morass in which so many intellectual people ` 
fire themselves floundering to-day, carried out with unusual detach- 
meat and precision considering that the author professes to be writing 
of himself. I say “professes” because I am not satisfied that Mr. Krutch 
is I fact as finished a pessimist as he would appear; what he calls a 
corfession might possibly be an appeal to some kind optimist to 
co~vince him intellectually of what he is at heart willing to believe: ` 
tha. there is still something in the world besides dust and ashes, and 
some hope still for Western culture. The book is a challenge to any- 
one with any kind of faith in anything at all, and to, such it will be 
we-th reading if only as a stimulant. 

“ir. Krutch traces the disintegrating effect of Science on the general 
bef in the dignity of man and his mission in the Universe. Scientific 
experiment finds no ends in Nature, only the means; and men, 
‘ha-= gradually discovered, as every growing child has to dis- 
coar that the Universe is notgjaid out for his especial benefit; 
Sc&nce has made it more and more difficult for him to see the 
werd as he would li^e to see it. On the other hand, Science, in the 
per=ons of its Thomas Huxleys, promised that when ‘truth prevailed 
at Ist, “many troublesomé shadows would flee away, that supersti- 
tio fears, irrational repugiiances, and all manner of bad dreams would 
disaspear”. And so they have: but the good dreams have vanished 
wit- the bad, and our disillusion is complete when we see that the 
Sciantists who promised so much have been no more able than was 
St. “homas Aquinas to establish a final science of man founded on an 
acczrate and positive knowledge of his nature, or to make the last 
cortact between ultimate reality and what seems real to man. 

The belief in Love survived the belief in God. “Whether man were 
son. of God or great-grandson of the ape, it was in Love that he ful- 
fille himself.” But now: “Rationalism having destroyed the taboos 
which surrounded it, and physiology having rudely investigated its 
phe-omena upon the same level as other biological processes, it has 
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been stripped of the mystical penumbra in whose shadow its transcen- 
dental value seemed real, though hid”. And so, the final atheism, 
Love has been swept away with all the other lumber. 
Life has sometimes been regarded as an art, as opposed to the science 
` of medieval theology. “Chacun fait son salut comme il peut,” said 
Anatole France. “And yet,” says Mr. Krutch, “logical as that may seem, 
it will not work.” Life is a material too stubborn for the artist. “Art 
does, in fine, furnish a means by which life may be contemplated, but 
nota means by which it may be lived.” And the new systems of meta- 
physics which have sprung up in revolt against Science have also 
found life too stubborn, and have either retreated into artistic fictions 
or surrendered to scientific dogma. 

Finally, according to Mr. Krutch, the need for Faith is itself a sign 
of decadence. Faith, called in to reinforce decaying vitality, looks at 
last to philosophy, which in turn loses confidence in its own conclu- 
sions. “Taken together, they represent the successive and increasingly 
desperate expedients by means of which man, the ambitious animal, 
endeavours to postpone the inevitable realisation that living is a 
phystajggical process with only a physiological meaning and that it 
is most satisfactorily conducted by creatures who never felt the need 
to give it any other.” All that is left for us decadents is to die like 
gentlemen, falling, perhaps, before the vitality of some younger race, 
as the Graeco-Roman culture fell before The Gothic invaders.: 

This is Mr. Krutch’s case for pessimism, and though no doubt it 
suffers in abbreviation, it is in the author’s hands a strong case; and, 
what is worse, however wrong Mr. Krutch’s arguments may be, his 
facts are right enough; this zs, to a very great extent, the modern tem- 
per. Mr. Bertrand Russell in The Conguest of Happiness dismisses him 
in company with Byron and the author of Ecclesiastes; but he is easier 
to dismiss than to confute. True, one could catch him out here and 

_there on scientific and other points, but none of these would affect 
the main argument, which must be handled more boldly. 

First of all, it did not need science or the scientists to tell us that the 
brutes were in many ways superior to ourselves; Swift had gone into 
‘that pretty thoroughly, and the dangers of self-consciousness are im- 
plied in Genesis. Secondly, the fact that Science has no coghisance of , 
the ends of the universe is irrelevant; Science is concerned with the ` 
means. Unfortunately what is often taken as the pronouncement of 
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Scence is only the product of a scientist’s afternoon off painfully 
evolved from a half-educated brain to please a young men’s club, or, 
nowadays, the B.B.C. Let the Scientist give us the facts and yowand I 
wl make our own pronouncements. Mr. Krutch is a little vague about 
. wat really was promised from Science; and my own generation—a 
< ycunger one than his, I fancy—is tempted to retort that anyone who 
-was fool enough to believe all that the scientists said about Science was 
asxing for what he got; a little plain common sense would have told 
him that there was, in the very nature of things, a limit to the triumphs 
‘of the laboratory. It is difficult for us to appreciate the rude shocks 
out elders had from Science; I certainly'do not find love any less ` 
sasfactory since I read about the hormones, any more than I find a 
Rembrandt less moving because I know that it is made of paint and 
cactvas. But it is on the question of life as an art that Mr. Krutch is most - 
vumerable; he has only made his point by forgetting that the greatest . - 
dramatist can only select from the material to hand, and by denying ' 
are control of circumstances in life. Of course, I cannot be a Roman 
Enperor or an early Christian, but I can, metaphysics apart, choose 
beween Rome and the Plymouth Brethren. 

Modern and indeed all pessimism is simply optimism gone bad. 
TLe mind of man is prone to move in jumps which often carry him 
famther than is necessary. Platonism, using the term in its general sense, 
is 12 instance of this; the Platonist is not content to work up gradually 
thcough reality; he must leave the earth to go prospecting in the clouds. 

Religion, the Art of Life, call it what you will, is the attempt to regain 
paradise. Man parted company with the happy beasts in their Eden to . 
face the terrors of his own increased consciousness; and all the great- 
teachers of mankind have shown him how he may, if he will take the 
trable, regain the beast’s placidity on a higher plane of understand- 
ing. It is of course possible that our brain is as much an over-develop~ _ 
ment as was the size of the great reptiles, and that man is a biological 
faizire; but it is at least as likely, since man is so young biologically, 
thet he will be a success. “If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars.” 
Mx Krutch’s book does not prove the failure of man: what it does prove . 
is che impotence of the pure intellect as against the truth that is “proved 

-- ups our'pulses”. For the full-blown intellectual there is nothing left 
bu the pleasant miseries of paar or the Abraham’s bosom of 
©- Rome. ; MICHAEL jgavea 
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Notes and Comments 


E are enjoined to study Economics. Science can wait, it is 

ahead of our needs, but we must understand Economics. 
This we learn from Sir Josiah Stamp, perhaps the first authority 
on currency. When authority declares that some one thing is of 
first importance we who have taken for our first principle “a 
sense of reality” must pay attention. We sincerely desire to put 
first things first and if the study of Economics is essentially more 
important to our welfare than any of the other subjects recently 
discussed in these columns, then a sense of reality demands that 
they should give place. Certainly we do not propose to dispute 
the fact that a very grave need of our day is the radical over- 
hauling of the present system of production and distribution of 
material wealth. Times are bad. They always were. Now they are 
worse. With the possible exception of Russia the whole of the 
civilized world groans under the burden of inequality, and 
Russia’s alternative, at present, looks to the rest of the world like 
tyranny. England, after a century of industrialism, no longer 
sings hymns of praise or hope to the liberating power of the 
machine. The machine itself lies idle and adds to our reproach. 
We in fact are thoroughly disillusioned. Theoretic “Supply” has 
so far outrun theoretic “Demand” that another leading economist 
broadcasts as tidings of salvation the news that five shillings saved 
is five shillings wasted. The unemployment statistics of the world 
are now, in a literal sense, frightful. 


-Å LL this we recognise. Yet we still hold to the simple con- 
viction that Economics is a matter of secondary import- 
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a-ce. Not that we will not bid God-speed to any economist 
ready to lay down schemes of radical and, if necessary, enforced 
czange, measures that will entirely overhaul our production and 
distribution of wealth. Indeed, we anticipate them, hopefully, 
culy conscious that they are long overdue. We are thoroughly 
a-ve to the danger and insecurity of the present economic situa- 
ton, the more perhaps because we appear to the expert to be mere 
cnlookers at the whole economic game, as they always must 
azpear who believe that the business of rendering unto Cæsar 
tæ things that are Cesar’s can never be efficiently carried out 
vratil the acknowledgment of a principle of life inadmissible to 
Gesar has been made. 


T is your life? If it is meat and drink then Sir Josiah 

is right and Economics must come first. But that is a 
Eoary gospel: we have only to step into Hyde Park on Sunday to 
learn all about the primary necessities of life. Food, warmth and 
scelter are indeed so needful to biological existence that often 
e-ough we grant them the first place. But if we would really be 
tcorough in this matter it will be necessary to get beyond means 
cf subsistence to causes of existence, and we have only to con- 
s_der mortal life for a moment to know that it is not produced by 
f=od, warmth and shelter. Whereupon, we ask: Is that which 
Erings us into the world of less importance to us than that which 
szstains our mortal bodies? To believe this is, of course, to 
accept the temptation of the devil in the wilderness. Moreover, 
men have lived who made no provision for their food, warmth 
and shelter, and in so doing became examples of the highest living. 
"he true primary needs of man, we ask leave to think, are not 
cetermined by the lowest kinds of human existence but by the 
aghest examples of human attainment. 


E HAT we need to-day are people of like-minded sim- 
plicity: people who are not a prey to their own primitive 
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desires: people who haye surpassed their own acquisitive in- ' 
stincts: people who know by experience that ‘he that loseth his 
life shall save it: people who have died in themselves and been 
born again in life itself: people to whom “‘a new asceticism” will 
not be an intolerable hardship but a glad release from inessentials: 
a clearance in the forest of overgrown desires for the exercise of 
simple and soul-sustaining needs. John Caspar Lavater put the 
case for true asceticism in a nutshell when among his Aphorisms 
on Man he placed this one: 
He can feel no little wants who is in pursuit of grandeur. 

The grandeur he had in mind was a surpassing of the little wants 
for the sake of the true desire of the human soul. It existed (by the 
way) at some immeasurable distance beyond the meagre limit 
envisaged by our esteemed contemporary The Criterion, which 
has prescribed, as a Lenten exercise of the new asceticism 
rigorous abstention from the more florid of our newspapers, 
but gives indulgence to the lean and chaste columns of The 
Observer. For true asceticism is unconscious of its own self- 
denial. It lives by values which are beyond the consideration of 
the science of Economics. It seeks “a new simplicity”, a simplicity 
that affords scope for finer life. It is ready, nay anxious, to forego 
much in the desire “to live differently” from those whose cry 
about the Tower of economic Babel is that only one more stone 
is needful to the attainment of a new heaven. 


- JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
ee on Modern Religion 


I V. The Imaginative AE N 


T HAVE tried to show, as best I can, precisely why the practi- - 
:cal consciousness can and does usurp upon the. imaginative 
censciousness, and precisely why the imaginative consciousness 
` cannot and does not usurp upon the practical consciousness. I 
Tink that this is a simple realisation; but since it took me a good 
deal of labour to arrive at it, it may not be so simple as it seems. _ 
Zne certain thing is that an enormous number of people find it 
d-ficult; they represent the people who are-of my way of think- 
ing as the enemies of thought itself, and they score innumerable 
cheap victories over us. We are not the enemies of thought, but 
= those who exalt thought. to a supremacy which stultifies life. 
‘They cannot, or they will not, see it. Sooner or later, they have 
t pay for their refusal; sooner or later, the life that is within 
em, starved of nourishment by the tyranny of the intellect, 
d-ives them into the self-violation of so-called Faith. The mind 
Fat will not learn to accept the miracle of life in the individual 
body, and refuses to humble itself before a mightier = than it, 
= fearfully punished in the end. i 
Now this simple realisation that the i imaginative consciousness 
cannot usurp on the practical—in other words, that imagination 
taver dreams of annihilating science or thought, is añ act of the 
Enaginative consciousness itself. It depends, I think, in the last 
sesort upon the power to imagine, in the case of the individual 
Eaman being, the true unity of life. We have to take that simple 
power of direct imagination, to which I formerly appealed when 
-asked you to imagine the unity of life as belonging to the same 
e-der as the unity of a tree, and turn it upon ourselves. We have 
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to learn to be directly conscious of ourselves as a total and organic 


unity. 

Within this unity of ourselves, of which we are by imagination 
directly conscious, sometimes the practical consciousness, some- 
times the imaginative is dominant. Everything depends upon 
wita which one of these we choose to identify ourselves. If we 
identify ourselves with the practical consciousness, then sooner 
or [ater we kill the imaginative consciousness, because as I have 
said, the practical consciousness cannot admit the existence and 
reaity of the imaginative. If it does strive to admit the reality of | 
the imaginative consciousness, then it necessarily dies as practical 
corsciousness, and is reborn as the imaginative. I know a good 
deal about this painful process, but I cannot help thinking that it 
is not really necessary. I cannot help believing that it is possible, 
or will be possible, for human beings to identify themselves from 
the beginning with the imaginative consciousness, and never to 
suffer that usurpation, that slow poisoning, of the imaginative by 
the practical consciousness, from which I and my similars have 
suffered so painfully and which we have had to remedy by means 
so violent. 

In this way I may be asking for the impossible; I may be asking 
thet men and women should be born wise with the second inno- 
cence; I may be asking for a substitute for experience. Time alone 
will show. If there are men and women who can achieve the 
second innocence, then I can see no reason why they cannot 
transmit the germ of it to others—and above all to children. For 
the second imagination, unlike the first, has nothing to fear from 
what the practical consciousness calls truth but the imagination 
cals fact; it has no mythology perverted into history, it has no 
petty lies that may be exposed. It seems to me that I can imagine 
a society in which the small boy’s primitive religion would pass 
naturally into the imaginative consciousness of the third religion. 
It is a very different society from that in which we live; but I am 
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ec far from believing it to be chimerical that, if I had the means, I 
{auld set about making a cell in the new organism to-morrow. 

The question I have been tacitly asking is this: Why should men 
Zentify themselves with the practical consciousness? Why should 
t=y have to lose their lives to save them? Why should not the 
enple imaginative consciousness grow, without this fearful 
Feisoning, into the second imagination? Why, in the familiar 
Firase, can we not have’the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, which 
ithe only place where it will ever be? I do not know. Perhaps I 
szall find out if] try the experiment. , 

-At any rate, this is certain: we must create the second imagina- 
tn in ourselves. We must learn quite simply to look upon our- ` 
s=ves as a living unity; we must totally and for ever reject from 
cotselves the notion that we are a uniformity. We are the vehicles 
waerein and whereby life is unified. The more of the multiplicity 
we can obtain, without damage to our own integrity, the richer 
we are, and the richer life becomes through us. We, according to 
ox capacity, become new forms of life. 

That is the vision of the second imagination turned inwards 
umn ourselves ; but we shall not have it to turn inwards upon 
ozselves, unless it has been developed in our vision of the world 
bæond us. You cannot be imaginative about yourself unless 
yx are imaginative about the universe. Understand me, as I 
aw sure you do. By being imaginative about the universe I do 
ne. mean indulging grandiose dreams of cosmogony.I mean quite 
siaply being imaginative about the little things of which the 
ua verse is made. I mean, more simply still, practising the imag- 
irstive consciousness on the most ordinary thing before your 
eres, and realising directly the pure mystery of its being that thing 
ar not some other thing—the awesome miracle of sheer exist- 
erce. “I can stare at a knot in a piece of wood,” said Blake some- 
ware, “until it terrifies me.” That is what I mean. The simplest 
are most ordinary thing will yield you the mystery of the universe 
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if you will dare to look at it—if for a timeless moment you will 
summon up your resolve and put the blinkers of the practical 
consciousness away. Do not mistake me; for here a vital mistake 
is often made. I am not telling you to look for beauty; I am not 
preaching the doctrine of what the sentimentalist calls “the way- 
side sacrament”. I am asking you to look clean beyond the realm 
where beauty and ugliness have meaning. The ugliest thing, the 
most evil deed, in all creation, will yield you the mystery I mean. 
It is beyond beauty, beyond ugliness; men who have known it 
have sometimes called it Beauty, because they had no better 
word, but it was not Beauty they meant, and those who thought 
that it was Beauty that they meant have never been able to under- 
stand them. It is the mystery of sheer existence. 

Glimpse it, and you will glimpse how tiny we are, and how 
precarious is this narrow focus of the practical consciousness 
wherein we think we live. For in a moment it will have fallen 
from you, and you will know your own nakedness. You will gaze 
at the thing, and the thing will gaze at you. That is a moment of 
absolute purification, and absolute renunciation. Your humanity 
is stripped from you, and when you receive it back again, it will 
be changed by the knowledge that it did depart from you. 

Imagination, the second imagination, leads inevitably to 
detachment. I do not believe that anyone can practise this lucid 
contemplation of external things of which I have been speaking 
without an awareness that it is, in a deep sense, utterly impersonal. 
In such a moment it is not I who see, but Vision which sees 
through me. The personal is completely in abeyance. This ex- 
perience is not recondite; I firmly believe it is within the reach 
of every man. For the moment I will only stress this quality of 
impersonality which it has. 

In a way, we can see that the second imagination must be 
impersonal. If it is possible, it must be impersonal. For to the 
second imagination I have ascribed the power of regarding one- 
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-elfas a living unity. Theoretically and intellectually, that is not 
sossible. If I am regarded by myself as living unity, then that 
~vhich regards must be separate from that which is regarded, and 
ince that which regards is necessarily part cf the living unity, 
- the living unity cannot be regarded in its totality. Logically, that 
$ impregnable. But the truth is that something actually is changed 
when we persevere in the effort to regard ourselves as living 
tnity. Once more, this is not easy; sacrifice and renunciation’ are 
=emanded. The‘ effort to make. ourselves into a total object 
=1ts very deep indeed. Absolutely everything has to go. Abso- 
“ately. everything—all that is most secret, most precious—has to 
` = set out there in the world of objectivity. We have to see all 
Rose finer faculties, those intimate loyalties, which are the secret 
. aulse of our lives, as the behaviour of an organism. That phrase 
= modern, but the thought is not. The wise men of old knew it 
_ quite well. This getting, as it were, behind ourselves, and thrust- 
ig by main force all that we veritably are into the total behaviour 
c= an organism, is precisely what the great mystics meant when 
tæy spoke of the necessity of passing “beyond creatures”— 
“keyond all-that is creaturely”. What they meant by-the creature, 
i- what be mean by the total organism; what they meant by 
pssing “away from creatures”, is what we mean by rejecting _ 
a_that the most intense effort of pure imagination can reject into 
tu2 total organism. The effort and the process.reach an end: there 
ic 3 point when all is gone. All is gone, yet something remains: It 
remains, yet it was not there before. For that which remains is 
irmersonal, and all that was before was personal. That is the total 
dz-achment. It is the inevitable end of the second imagination. 
Wether: we achieve it by the direct contemplation of the ex- 
tenal thing, or by this perfect dispossession of ourselves which 
I ave tried to describe, the end is the same. The.one method is 
tk= ratification of the other; each feeds the other. - 


Z am afraid that is mysticism; and it happens to be genuine 
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mysticism: not the kind of mysticism that makes so appropriate 
an accompaniment to the mechanical spiritual monism of the 
second religion. There is another kind of genuine mysticism, not 
of detachment, which is the immediate experience of oneself as 
total organism. Strictly speaking, it is a relapse of the organism 
into a condition prior to the differentiation of consciousness. 
I know it can be a very valuable experience; assuredly it was to me. 

I do not want to speak of mysticism. Mysticism, thank Heaven, 
is a thing that can look after itself; and my experience is that those 
who talk most about it are farthest from it. Mysticism is like 
light; it makes things luminous, but is itself invisible. Essentially, 
I am convinced, it is sheer directness of vision. Because language 
was not made for direct vision at all, but for the oblique and 
fractional seeing of the practical consciousness, direct vision finds 
it hard to utter itself. That is the whole difficulty. Those who 
imagine that the mystic has access to some strange and super- 
natural realm are sadly mistaken. The mystic sees only what we 
see, but because we do not see it, he seems to see something else. 

I do not therefore wish to speak directly about mysticism, be- 
` cause I believe mysticism is best left implicit: the real test of it is 
the simplification it creates. This simplification is totally different 
from the simplification of the practical consciousness. It is based 
on total acceptance; it is the simplification that is born of simpli- 
fying nothing. Necessarily, therefore, it is primarily a simplifica- 
tior: produced within the subject. By accepting the contradictions 
creeted within himself by the Universe, the subject resolves them. 
To speak more strictly, they are resolved in him. All that he has 
done is to refuse to simplify; in other words, he has refused to 
idertify himself with the practical consciousness. The primal 
energy overcomes the impasse by breaking down the whole 
system of self-awareness in which alone the impasse is possible. 
The subject is simplified by being borne down to a level of ex- 
perience which is prior to the differentiation of the individual 
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ccnsciousness. . 

It is extraordinary that so shattering an inward revolution 
sFould be required, in some cases, to make consciousness capable 
o: an imagination so seemingly primary and so obviously simple 
as that of the fundamental organic unity of man. How could it 
b2, we wonder, that an imagination so radiantly self-evident was 
cencealed from us before? How was it we were blind to thesimple 
tmuth that the paradox and contradiction which by their action 
L-ought us to the brink of death are inevitable by the very nature 
cf our differentiation into consciousness? Why could we not see 
taat deeper than our differentiated selves there must be an un- 
cifferentiated self, necessarily impersonal, seeking expression in 
lfe through all that we are? Why was this awareness—I AM THAT 
ram—hidden from us? 

That one pole of the mystical realisation—1 AM THAT I AM—is 
ficontrovertible and unshakable. How shall it be expressed?— 
that is a different problem. But the realisation itself is simple 
muth. We are, as it were, a trembling, changing eddy in the vast 
znd unknown stream of Life; our roots are not in consciousness, 
Sut far far below in the undifferentiated. By that admission, we 
zose our lives; by that admission, we save them. 

But the reborn total organism now works, with a new faculty, 
zowards a new realisation. It knows, and knows absolutely, 
ZAM THAT I AM. And this is knowledge of a new kind—the know- 
-edge of direct imagination. But now comes a new separation. 
If I know 1 AM THAT 1 AM, what is this power within me which 
knows this? I can de 1 AM THAT I AM; but I can be it only in un- 
knowing. How comes it that I know this thing? So, something 
beyond separates itself from the total organism. It is no part of 
that total organism; it is a new birth once again, absolutely and 
entirely dependent on the primary realisation of our unity. And 
this new-born thing is, like the new-born 1 aM, completely im- 
personal. The impersonality of the one is below thought, the 
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impersonality of the other is beyond thought. This is the great 
realisation of Indian religion which is uttered in the word, THou 
ART NOT THAT. All that we are, because we know we are,we are not. 

These are the two poles of the realisation which is the third 
religion. They are antipodal, they are necessary, each to each. 
Their contradiction is a perfect unity. The spark that flashes 
between them is the quick of life. It is, I should say, no accident 
at all that the language of these two ultimate realisations is 
derived from the consciousness of the two greatest religious 
nations the world has known—the Jewish and the Indian. 

Now I will try to translate those words, and their relation to 
each other. They mean: complete identity, and complete detach- 
ment. They mean: that complete detachment is not possible 
without complete identity, or complete identity without com- 
plete detachment. To know what detachment is, we must be re- 
integrated; to know what reintegration is, we must be detached. 
Each condition is demanded by the other; and each in turn de- 
mands a complete renunciation. The unknowing of identity, and 
the knowing of detachment, are alike impersonal. 

Between these two poles, our lives are lived. The practical 
consciousness from which we are liberated both by integration 
and by detachment, resumes its place. Its place is between the 
poles; but if it seeks to touch them, it dies, or we who permit the 
sacrilege, die for it, and die the more utterly in that we do not 
know that we are dead. ‘As practical consciousness is between 
these terms, so is personality, and it also dies if it seeks to touch 
them. Into the infinite beneath, and the infinite beyond, it cannot 
enter. But they can enter into tt. 

We have to let them enter; to offer our personalities and our 
lives as a willing sacrifice to them. We shall receive them back 
again, but they will be transmuted. The spark that flows, in the 
throb of eternal generation, between the two poles will pass 
through us. 


M. H. FITZ-GERALD 
Expert Opinion 


Vv Henry Dignum, returning one evening from his 
office to the flat which he inhabited with his wife in 
Kingsmere Gardens, found a black panther in occupation of the 
sitting-room, it was creditable to his courage that he should have 
` tackled the brute single-handed with the kitchen chopper, for he 
was a nervy little man of not many inches. He was at pains, how- 
. ever, to finish the job with the utmost expedition, for he expected 

that his wife, to whom he was passionately attached, would come 
in at any moment. 

It was some minutes before he realised that she had been in the 
sitting-room all the time, and since he had by then completely for- 
gotten, as is the way of lunatics, the episode of the panther, he 
was quite unable to account for the presence of her dead body on- 
the hearth-rug, or the condition of the chopper and of his hands. 
Under the shock of the discovery he omitted to inform the police, 
but that scarcely mattered, his neighbour of the flat above having 
saved him the trouble, except for the fact that when they came 
they insisted on taking him by a coup de main without any of the 
consideration he would have received if he had given himself up. 

‘So in due time Dignum found himself arraigned for the wilful 
murder of his wife Edith and was persuaded by the judge and his 
own counsel, whose first real criminal he was, to plead ‘not 


The Crown had no difficulty in establishing a motive for the 
~ crime, for they could show that the accused, although chronically 
hard up and already over-insured, had lately converted at an in- 
creased premium the policy on his own life into a joint insurance > 
on the lives of himself and his wife, under which he stood to 
receive a substantial sum if she predeceased him. To this the de- 
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fxce replied that the change had been made at the instance of the 
laze Mrs. Dignum herself and was in fact proof of the strong 
ection uniting husband and wife, since the latter had evidently 
keen unwilling to benefit by her husband’s self-sacrifice unless the 
acangement was made reciprocal. Thin, you will say, and so 
iadeed it seemed to the jury, who rather fancied themselves as 
sarewd men of the world (all juries do). But it was true none the 
lees. 

On the relations between the Dignums the Crown had also a 
vord to say, relying for this part of their case on the evidence of a 
r=ighbour, the same neighbour by the way who had obliged in the 
natter of the police. This gentleman testified to having been dis- 
txbed night after night in his enjoyment of the radio programme 
Ex the sound of upraised voices in the flat underneath, from which 
be inferred that the tenants spent a good deal of their time 
a.arrelling. 

Not so, said the defence, and proceeded to develop a theory 
tat the couple had been enthusiastic students of the drama and in 
tŒ habit of reading plays aloud after dinner, when they would 
taze one or more parts each as the dialogue required. Might not 
t~o voices raised in dramatic declamation produce the illusion in 
t mind of an eavesdropper (the defence were compelled to with- 
caw this opprobrious description of the principal witness for the 
C-own and to substitute ‘listener’) that their owners were 
caarrelling violently? This explanation,though completely accord- 
iœ with the facts, seemed far-fetched even to the prisoner’s 
cunsel, who had his own reputation as z man of the world to 
cnsider, and only put it to the jury hypothetically. 

For his major premiss he fell back on the just but well-worn 
Elza of insanity, but his argument suffered from the fact that there 
was nothing in his brief about the black panther and was swiftly 
cemolished by the evidence of the official alienist, wno asserted 
teat he had found the accused for all ordinary purpcses as sane 
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as himself. In the circumstances it only remained for the defence 
to make what play was possible with the emotions of the jury 
by stressing the idyllic happiness in which the accused and his 
victim had lived before the tragedy and the former’s despair after- 
wards, which was very evident. Any favourable impression that 
may have been created, however, went down before the trenchant 
facts adduced by the Crown as Edith Dignum had gone down 
before the kitchen chopper. The jury found Dignum guilty with- 
out leaving the box, and his lordship, having commented on the 
brilliance of the defence, committed the prisoner to the mercy of 
his Maker and to the more immediate attention of the common 

“hangman. 

It was at this stage that Sir Venture Amesbury, the well-known 
psycho-physicist, took a hand in the game. Sir Venture has half 
a column to himself in ‘Who’s Who’. In clubs, in first-class com- 
partments of business trains, and wherever else men talk them- 
selves hot about subjects they imperfectly understand, he is 
accepted as the ultimate authority on everything relating to the 
human mind. His views are featured, not only in the scientific 
journals, which nobody reads, but still more prominently in the 
evening papers, which confer a cachet that pure science by itself 
can never bestow. In those flashlight photographs of public func- 
tions which enable the man in the street to visualise the glittering 
diversions of his betters, you can usually identify Sir Venture’s 
opulently contoured shirt front about second from the left among 
the distinguished company at the high table. 

When Sir Venture read the report of the trial in his morning 
paper it would be too much to say that he divined the panther, but 
at least he sensed that acute mania of a hallucinative nature (which 
comes to the same thing) might be at the bottom of the matter. 
Of course, the alienist had missed it, but that did not surprise 
him. All alienists were dolts. Sir Venture had the theorist’s con- 
tempt for mere practitioners, especially the one produced by the 
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prosecution. He was an ancient foe in his own right to whom.Sir 
Venture had lost feathers at their last meeting. It would be rather. 
`a score to butt in at the eleventh hour and not only save an inno- 
cent man from the rope but wipe the eye of an uppish cad 
in a public and ignominious fashion as well. 

Yes, but could it be done? For the period of a long cigar fe 
_ eauminated the problem. Mania, after all, like other conditions, 
‘was simply a reaction, a product of some stimulus, external or 

internal. Had evidence of external stimulus been present in Dig- 

rum’s case the defence would have made the most of it and they 
could scarcely have failed to look up the man’s ‘antecedents -as 
well. One might regard both those fields of inquiry, therefore, ` 
. æ fairly well covered, and assume that if Dignum was in fact mad 

when he killed his wife, it was probably due to some occurrence 

within the brain of the man-himself. Suppose that, were so, and, 

farther, that one were able to recreate the thought stream, the 
general psychological atmosphere in which the act took place, 

was there not a-chance that the hidden stimulus might reveal. 
` isself by recurring? Sir Venture thought that there was about one 
ciance in several thousands, but even at those odds he decided 

` to have a stab at it. 

There was no difficulty at the Home Office. Sir Venture’ had 
the sort of smile before which private secretaries stand abashed. 
The Minister having listened to a discourse on mental reflexes 
and other unintelligible matters with half of his brain (the better 
half was busy with an impending amendment to the Factories . 
Acts), gave Amesbury a permit to visit the condemned-man in- 
pison. After all, there was no harm in obliging the old boy, and — 
hs name might perhaps provide useful cover if ever the i 
` o7 Dignum’s mental condition were raised again. 

Tt took Sir Venture three days to find out all that was to be 
learned about Dignum’s movements on the fatal, night. The 
janitor had seeni him leaving his office and could recall that he 
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came-down the stairs two at a time as he sometimes did. He must 
have taken the north side of Athelstan Street, for he stopped at 
the Goat and Feathers for a glass of brown sherry, which he 
called Xeres, informing the barmaid in the saloon lounge that 
that was the proper name of the wine. Thereafter Sir Venture 
lost him until he called at a grocer’s in Endell Row to buy matches 
but, finding that only a foreign brand was stocked, harangued the 
proprietor on the necessity of “buying British” and departed 
without making a purchase. There the night swallowed him once 
more and he did not reappear until a policeman on point duty, 
who happened to know him, saw him bolting through the traffic 
outside the block of flats where he lived. Such was the exiguous 
dossier that Sir Venture took with him to Pentonville. 

He was shown into a reception cell. Behind a varnished table 
in the centre was a little rabbit of a man, all eyes and disordered 
sandy hair, the prisoner, of course. Farther back a couple of 
warders, inadequately supported by windsor chairs, were con- 
templating their massive fists. Sir Venture smiled his famous smile, 
in which sweetness mingled with infinite understanding, and 
sat down at the other side of the table. - 

He explained ‘that he came as a friend who was interested in 
Dignum’s case and hinted that, in spite of the jury’s verdict, he 
had his own opinion of what had happened on the evening when 
Mrs, Dignum had been found dead (one could not, he thought, 
put it more delicately than that). Might he ask a few questions? 
Accepting a jerk of the head as assent, and having captured the 
prisoner’s distended pupils with his own steady stare, he took him 
back over. the circumstances of his last homecoming. 

How many steps were there in the flight from his office floor to 
the janitor’s box? Sir Venture had to supply the answer himself. 
The prisoner could not remember. How had he taken them on the 
night in question? Again the hopeless lift of the shoulders. What 
had he-said to the janitor? Had anything attracted his attention 
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as he walked up the north side of Athelstan Street? Negative 
_ results all along the line. Even for a trier like Sir Venture it was 
most disheartening. The prisoner himself was losing interest. His 
zyes dropped from his interlocu. »r’s to the fine rose diamond 
that scintillated in Sir Venture’s plack silk cravat, and as they 
focussed it the look of strain began to fade out of them and they 
Zrew introspective. l 
Sir Venture had conducted his man as far as the Goat and 
` Feathers and was describing the “cade of that pub when 
Dignum ‘remarked in a strange staccato voice, “Rosy Lane has a 


new pink blouse on”. The scientist sat up at the name. Rosy Lane . 


was the barmaid in the saloon lounge. Had he got his man at last? 

“Evening, Rosy,” Dignum went on in the same tone, “A 
zlass of brown Xeres, please. Haven’t got it? That’s a good onel 
There beside your elbow! Sherry, of course. Xeres is the proper 
name for sherry. Fancy not knowing that!” 


Drums of victory boomed in “ir Venture’s ears, for there , 


zould be no doubt that the prisoner was repeating word for word 


his conversation with the barmaid on the night he had killed his © 


wife. 

Thenceforward it was Dignum who took control. Speaking as 
f to himself in hurried breathless sentences, he revealed the 
shoughts that had flowed through his consciousness as he walked 
along Endell Row, the terms he had used in his passage of arms 
with the grocer. With rising excitement, Sir Venture heard his 
nervous: comments as he had scuttled across the street to the door 
of the flats and the expletive provoked by contact with a bucket 
on the public stairway. Now surely the stimulus he had hoped 
Zor must declare itself at any moment. 

It is doubtful if it ever did. But there was no mistake about the 
reaction, which was violent and took Sir Venture in the form of 
=wo bony hands under his third chin. The little man had gone 
suddenly berserk and was trying to strangle him. Unfortunately, 
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Sir Venture had ensued truth too long through the medium of 
pure theory (which never hits back) to recognise a strikingly 
successful experimental result when he saw one, and to draw the 
appropriate conclusion. It must be remembered, however, that, 
when he picked himself up, the scientific spirit had quite forsaken 
him and he was just an angry old gentleman on whose life what he 
conceived to be a murderous attack had been made. He was con- 
vinced that Dignum had done it ‘on purpose”, as children say, 
and was in fact the cold-blooded criminal the jury had thought 
him. He would have to inform the Home Secretary that the ex- 
periment had failed and it would be as well to drop a line to the 
alienist also, abounding in compliments, of course, on the acute- 
ness of his diagnosis. Coals of fire would be better than no gesture 
at all, and the fellow was bound to hear about his discomfiture 
anyway. ; 

And so the public never heard any more about Henry Dignum 
until they read in the lunch editions that he had partaken of a 
` hearty breakfast on the morning of his execution. 


G. A. NEWMAN 
Three Poems 


A Prayer to Spring 
OFT balm of spring, soothe thou my weary eyes, 
And to my senses bring thy paradise 
Of flowers whose fainting breath the breezes are; 
And dust my aching brow with 1 phantom wings, 
Or murmur in my ear your lv” “pies 


That lure my soul to rest, O God, to rest. 


Bidston Hill 


All this was seen from Bidston Hill— 
An artist, sketching the old windmill; 
Rocks, stripped bare of turf 
Staring like bones from out the earth; 
Three nuns astro]l— 

„Marys on Golgotha’s knoll— 
Two lévers, walking, 
A small boy, mocking; . 

-And passing slowly out to sea, 

' A steamboat, white in the grey Mersey. 


Dawn 


And I have felt the cool clean air of dawn 
Come up and wash the foulness from the world, 
- And smelt the clover damp with dew—anon 

Have seen the sun, and thought of those who curled 
-In beds asleep, when joy was ranging wild 

Among the trees and flowers, and waking all 

But man, who died quite long ago, a child. 


A 


ERNEST PICKERING 


A Japanese Atheist 


Wo Saito Kiichiro, in company with a fellow-student, 
came to beard the newly-arrived English professor in his 
lair, I was attracted to him at once. 

“Englishman’s home is fortress, that is this, isn’t it so?” 

I remember these first words of his particularly well, for, at the 
time of his call, the building referred to in my contract as an 
“official residence in foreign style” had been an Englishman’s 
home too short a time for him to be quite sure what it was. This 
illuminating remark was typical of Kiichiro’s English generally, 
which was very like the “fortress” of which he spoke; a fascinating 
stucco of idiom that quite effectually failed to hide a flimsiness of 
material and a disconcerting faultiness of structure. 

Also, as my several senses had not yet had time to get inured to 
the unexpected demands of their new surroundings, I found his 
appearance even more striking than his speech. His smile was be- 
witchingly insouciant and his eyes lively with wit and joy, but he 
looked at me through an ill-balanced pair of cheap, black, cellu- 
loid-rimmed spectacles, several times repaired with unrelated 

twists of wire and string; whilst an organ-grinder’s monkey 

would, I think, have shown a little more concern for the condi- 
‘tion and sit of his clothes. Indeed, they did not sit. I can hardly 
say what they did, but I could never glance at his torn and appar- 
ently unsuspended trousers, without wondering why they did not 
fall. Granted that the student code in Japan is rigorously ultra- 
bohemian, I still think that his obedience to that code was almost - 
fanatical. 

He very quickly became our self-constituted dragoman, and 
the broodiest hen could not have taken us under her wing with 
clearer intention and more embarrassing results. His genius for 
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management could turn the dullest walk into a hazardous and 
aerve-racking experience. At his behest, we have been reduced 
D such a pitch of hunger and thirst as to crave the meanest, Japan- 
ese refreshment, and even his very Japanese blood. We have 
dragged our wearied selves along on blistered feet; we have 
-ravelled in local motor buses, with the thermometer near a 
Sundred; we have paid boatmen, restaurant keepers and taxi- 
«kivers several times the amount we thought we had bargained for; . 
zad he, who had schemed all this, has remained with smile un- 
diminished and head unbowed, despite the curses I could not 
contain. 

If the choice of his career had been left to me, I ead have 
made him a professor of Ttanscendental Philosophy, where he 
could have soared above all the commonplaces of space and, time 
znd economic values with profit rather than disaster. But, no, his - 
xed intention was to be a physician. One could only fervently 
ope that he would specialise on “absent” treatment, and leave the’ 
nice little discrimination of drugs severely alone. 

I had not to know him long before discovering that he was a 
davout communist and an even more devout atheist. His asser- 
tion of communism came as the result of an indignant protest on 
ty part against some unexpectedly heavy expense in which his 
“management” had involved me. I was on holiday with my wife 
end son, and he recommended a motor-boat trip around the coast. 
accordingly we took our places in a large motor-boat, crowded 
with young Japanese of both sexes who already occupied all the ` 
comfortable seats. Then, after we had fully enjoyed the really 
Eeautiful scenery, with a kindly feeling of tolerance towards the 
cerry noise of our unknown companions, I made the numbing ` 
c:scovery that I had hired the whole boat and that they were my 
gaests. When I objected, regardless of the proximity of my erst- 
while guests on T ending sage there came the slightest film of 
Fewilderment across Kiichiro’s shining eyes. Had I not professed 
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myself a friend of the Japanese? Well, he, as a communist, as- 
sumed that the goods of-friends were common. These young 
people, after the mannet of all the young Japanese it seems to be 
my lot to meet, had not many sen between them, whilst I had 
almost a whole month’s princely salary in my pocket. (The young 
-innocent had an almost uncanny way of posting himself up in the — 
state of my financial affairs, and, unfortunately for me, my 
meagre pay as a teacher seemed inexhaustible riches in his sight.) 
So I had to submit to being pitched with turned-out pockets into 
his communistic scheme, half-forgiving him as one whose own 
pitiful needs were o the very slightest. 

His profession of atheism was made ata more fortunate moment ` 
when my fullest sympathy was available. For we had made a 
party to a local picture-house, where the chief film (an imported 
one) was replete with those miracles which the deity of our most 
successful film corporations seems to be willing to work upon 
suitable occasions. 

Kiichiro broke the oppressive silence that held us as we walked 
dejectedly away. “If sucli God is, the believing one must be 
bigger fool than God is. That is not able. As for me, I am much 
up to date. I believe no kind of God is.” 

But he said no more about it, and when we came round to the 
matter later it was in a most unexpected way. 

I was talking about some crudely painted pictures I had seen 
hanging in a Buddhist temple we had visited together, portraits 
of the dead. Hitherto I had seen none of these portraits of the - 
departed except in Shinto shrines. l 

“Oh, yes,” Kiichiro informed me, “some Buddhist sects are 
much Shintoist. This temple is Zen sect, and also other sects, 
Tendaishu, hold the such pictures. I know this matter well, for I 
bringed pictures to one temple three, four years gone West. I 
shall say to you.” 

For the first time he talked to me familiarly about his people 
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=nd revealed the religious atmosphere in which he had been 
_ Xrought up. It would not have seemed so extraordinary to me, 
zerhaps, if I had not been.so hopelessly wrong about his father. 
Eecause Mr. Saito was a doctor and, when going about his duty in 
ze customary foreign dress, looked so very modern I had as- 
=imed that he moved in a world of thought very like my own. On 
zae contrary, so Kiichiro now informed me, Dr. Saito was a most 
==voted worshipper of Inari Sama. 

“What, the fox-god!” I cried in astonishment. “I thought that 
1l this fox-worship belonged to the dim past, or, at most, to the 
zor, ignorant country people.” 

_ So Kiichiro took it upon himself to explain; and I learnt that, 
athough, on the whole, Inari falls outside the officially recognised 
‘Bities of Japan, yet he has a sort of intimate, poor-relation con- 
“ection with them, and what is more, a great and potent influence 
:ill over innumerable private worshippers. There are apparently 
2- many Inari Sama as there are persons or families who worship 
a.m, for he is a private “familiar”, who in Japan is popularly held 
> take the form of a fox, just as the familiar among our English . 
-© itches was a black cat. Unlike the usual abstractions of ortho- 
doxy, he is begotten and begets. “Truly so?” I asked, with an 
mcredulous smile. 

Truly so, he told me, and there was not even the flicker of a 
smile on his face. Only a few days before, as it happened, their 
ewn Inari Sama had given birth to a child. As he spoke this as- 
tcunding fact, his tone was as matter-of-fact as the birth column of 
= newspaper. This interesting event meant the erecting of a 
second, smaller shrine for baby Inari, which could not be done 
seve with the formal permission of the chief shrine at Fushimi. 
Then he told me how his father had first become a worshipper 
c` Inari. 

Tt began with a visit to the house which later was to become his 
Edme. Whilst staying there, he fell strangely sick, and the timely 
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intervention of an old woman revealed that his illness was caused 
by Inari Sama, who once had had a shrine in that house and 
wished Dr. Saito to make that house his home and erect a shrine 
to him again. That he had done and remained faithful ever since. 

“Yes, my father has the famous treatment for heart illness, and 
Inari Sama revealed him it. Yes, it is so.” 

. He hastened to add those last words, because I had judged that 
now he, a professed atheist, would surely expect a laugh from me, 
and my face must have betrayed my intention. But the conviction 
in his tone and the wistful look in his eyes checked me effectually. 

“But surely,” I protested, “you do not believe that this mythical 
fox-god gave your father this knowledge! You told me you were 
an atheist.” 

“Ah, I did so. I forgotten.” And a slight frown appeared, only 
to be quickly brushed away by a gentle smile. “Surely I do not 
believe. I cannot. Truly, it is all coincidentive.” 

Although I myself was not disposed to believe in the medical 
revelations of Inari Sama, yet I did not think that “coincidentive” 
sufficiently explained them. Neither, I could see, did Kiichiro. So, 
to relieve the situation, I reminded him of his intention to tell me 
about the pictures he had taken to the temple. 

Once again, he told me, his father had fallen strangely sick, and 
much. more seriously than on the earlier occasion. 

He was troubled by two departed spirits who needed his help, 
and had been hovering around him for a long time seeking to 
make him understand. One of these spirits was a poor blind boy, 
who had died several years before, and whose family had once 
occupied Dr. Saito’s house. These stupid people had performed 
none of the rites necessary for his peace in the spirit world. So he 
was now a homeless, unhappy spirit, and, because of his blindness, 
could not find his way to any temple to be helped by the prayers 
of the priests. He wished to be guided to the famous temple at 
Yamadera, where he would behappy. The other spirit was that of 
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alame old man, in similar sad blight, because he could not walk. 

Once the trouble was diagr.osed, the remedy was easy. Two 
rictures were forthwith paintec, one of the blind boy, holding Dr. 
Saito’s hand, the other of the lame old man; and it was young 
<iichiro whe made the pilgrimage to Yamadera with these simple 
means of relieving the misery of two unfortunate souls, and, at 
Je same time, his father’s sickness. 

I knew Yamadera well, and -he pleasant way thereto, but I had 
cnly associated it with the pur=ly secular delight of excursions to 
4iew the colours of a Japanese cutumn at their most exquisite. The 
-zad lies through a fertile valey, between many cone-shaped, _ 
zreen hills and snow-capped mountains, whilst Yamadera itself 
= one of the most beautiful scenes in Japan. There, near the sum- 
nit of the comeliest of all the hls, rest.’ the sacred temple founded 
1 thousand years before by old Jikakudaishi, where, through the 
majestic frame of the tall cedars that surround it, he might feast his 
azed eyes on the intimations cf Paradise that breathed from the 
«ene below. Only last autuma Kiichiro had accompanied us on 
zur annual excursion, and little did I think then that once he had 
<ome thither on such a strangeand lonely pilgrimage. 

But through this same valley-and up the steep hillside the young 
:choolboy had made his pilg-image of faith. He delivered. the 
sictures into the hands of a prest, made an offering, and having, 
zs he said, “sent away his‘commission”’, returned home to find his 
Ather already much better. Soca he was completely cured. 

I knew that Kiichiro, with all his playfulness, was not much 
given to playful lying, but [ could not forbear the question: 
“And all this is really true?” 

“Of course.” A loyal worsaipper of the fox-deity could not 
aave uttered the words more f-rvently. 

“Yes, yes, I am atheist,” he ceclared, with a sudden vehemence, 
zs if he had read my thoughts “I hate Inari Sama. He is the all 
xoonshine.” He paused a morent. “One time I tried suicide my- 
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self. That was because of Inari Sama.” 

Then he went on to tell me the story, and I was amazed that, 
despite his frank and trustful disposition, he should so fully un- 
burden himself to me. I think now that an incident reported in the 
newspapers a few days earlier had done something to break down 
his reserve. He had seen the Tokyo newspaper lying open near ` 
me, and had asked me if it contained the story of the two little 
boys who had “suicided” themselves. It did, and a painful story it 
was, one that almost made me hate the charming country in which 
two little children could be so betrayed. 

Their school teacher, one of the usual patriotic fanatics, I pre- 
` sume, had brought a new picture for the school, that of an old 
Japanese hero, who, after a brave life, had sealed his loyalty to his 
lord by committing hara-kiri. Pointing to the picture, the teacher 
had told the story and enlarged on the virtue of loyal suicide. 
Soon after the school had been dismissed, one of the boys, a child 
of twelve or so, returned to the deserted schoolroom and, produc- 
ing a large knife, cut open his abdomen in front of the hero’s 
portrait. Then a companion crept in after him and, seeing what 
was the matter, asked, “Does it hurt?” “Not at all,” replied the 
dying boy. “Then I also will do it.” 

Thus did this pitiful twain prove their devotion to the code of 
Bushido, as it had been expounded by their teacher. 

“Ah, but it was the noble fib!” 

This was Kiichiro’s comment on the boy’s statement that it did 
not hurt. I suggested that perhaps the boy spoke the truth, that he 
actually felt no pain. I was astonished to see Kiichiro pale and 
trembling. 

“Tt was no truth. It hurted like the hell. I know.” 

And then, a few days later, I was to learn why he spoke thus. 
About three years before, he had made his second attempt to pass 
the entrance examination of the Koto Gakko, the Eldorado of 
every Middle, that is, Secondary, schoolboy in Japan, the open 
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sesame to the University and a successful professional career. - 
Sace ten or twelve boys compete for each available place, those ` 
who succeed at a first attempt are a most distinguished minority. 
Cae might say, therefore, that Kiichiro’s failure at his first at- 
tempt was-almost according to plan, bit a second failure was a 
vary different matter. 

Accordingly, the days between the examination and the pub- 
lization of results were a time of acute agony both for Kiichiro 
amd his father. Failure would almost certainly mean that the youth 
was doomed to an undistinguished, unremunerative existence as 
an office clerk or a low-grade civil servant, a bitter disgrace indeed 
fc: a family like his which had always managed to keep itself a -< 
lizle above the line that divided it from the common herd. Several 
days passed beyond the date when they had expected to hear if he 
had been successful; and Dr. Saito, convinced of failure, was 
casting bitter and malevolent looks on his worthless son. 

. In such an emergency, he decided that he needed the help of 
Inari Sama. So hedragged the drooping flower of the. family 
(Eiichiro, I should say, was the only son) to the old priest’s house 
amd demanded the opinion of his familiar. Conceive the poor 
bzy’s agony when the relentless oracle proclaimed frankly that 
Kiichiro was doomed to a useless life! 

“Yes, he say I was failed at examination, and was to be bundle 
oz my father’s back for the all time. We walk to home, and father ` 
Icok to me with angry, and say honour want the suicide of a such 
worthless fellow. My mouth was low down, and alone I weeped. 
Az last, it was at middle of night, and I tooked the honourable 
sword of ancestor, and say I will suicide me. I digged the sword 
my body, not too much, and it bledded and hurted like the hell. I 
. was not able more. I feeled sickness. Later I tumble in sleep, and’ 

. my mother waked me, having the letter in hand. 
“The joy for me was great. The letter say I have succeed the 

K>to Gakko entrance examination. So I have a laugh at cruel, fool 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


The Genteel Tradition at Bay 
IT. The Appeal to the Supernatural 


LMOST all nations and religions, and especially the liberal 
party in them, think themselves the salt of the earth. They 
believe that only their special institutions are normal or just, and 
hope to see them everywhere adopted. They declare that only the 
scriptures handed down by their own clergy are divinely inspired; 
that only their native language is clear, convenient, deeply 
_ beautiful, and ultimately destined to become universal; that only 
the logic of their home philosophers is essentially cogent; and 
that the universal rule of morals, if not contained in tablets pre- 
served in their temple, is concentrated in an insoluble pellet of 
- moral prejudice, like the categorical imperative of Kant, lodged 
in their breast. Not being content, or not being able, to cultivate 
their local virtues in peace at home, they fiercely desire to sweep 
everything foreign from the face of the earth. Is this madness? 
No: I should say it was only haste, transposing a vital necessity 
into absurd metaphysical terms. Moral absolutism is the shadow 
of moral integrity. 

Now, moral integrity and its shadow, moral absolutism, were 
always a chief part of the genteel tradition in America. They were 
perhaps its essence; and we need not wonder that the heirs to this 
tradition, in order to reaffirm the integrity of soul which they feel 
to be slipping away from them, clutch at its shadow, ethical 
absolutism, which perhaps they think is its principle. But such 
principles are verbal; they are not sources; and absolutism, even 
if reinstated philosophically, would never actually re-establish in- 
tegrity in a dissolute mind or in a chaotic society. The natural 
order of derivation and growth is the opposite, and nature must 
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Arst produce a somewhat integrated soul before that soul can 
discover or pursue the ideal of integrity. Nevertheless, merely to 
reinstate absolutism philosophically would be a great feat, and 
~vould prove the hopeless perversity of relaxing integrity in any 
degree whatever. If, for instance, the human soul were super- 
aatural and had its proper life and perfection in another world, 
chen indeed all the variety of human tastes, temperaments, and 
customs would be variety only in self-ignorance and error. There 
would be an eternal criterion, apart from all places, persons and 
imes, by which everything should be judged, namely: Does 
bis conduce to the salvation of the soul? Salvation would mean 
self-recovery, emergence from distraction, life beginning anew, 
aot romantically, in some arbitrary fresh adventure in an exotic 
zandscape, but inwardly, by the pure t :ercise of those functions 
which are truly native and sufficient to the spirit. The super- 
gatural constitution and affinities of the soul would supply a 
criterion for all human affairs; not one absurdly imposed by one 
carthly creature upon another, as I was just now protesting, but 
ene imposed by the visiting spirit upon the whole natural world. 
Jor however admirable and innocent the whole life of nature 
might be in itself, it would probably be in some directions sympa- 
thetic and in others poisonous and horrible to the native of a 
cifferent sphere. 

What, then, would a supernatural world be if it existed? I 
don’t mean to ask what such a world would contain: it might 
evidently contain anything. I am only asking what relation any 
eccult world must bear to nature, as we know nature, if that other 
- world is to deserve the titles of existent and of supernatural. If 
it is to be existent, and not like the realms of poetry or mathe- 
. matics merely conceived, it must, I think, be in dynamic relations 
sith ourselves and with our world. Miracles, reports, incarna- 
-ions, and ascensions, or at least migrations of the soul, must con- 
aect the two worlds, and make them, in reality, parts of one and 
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the same universe. The supramundane and the mundane taken 
together would compose the total reality with which human 
knowledge, morality, and sentiment must reckon if they would 
not be ultimately stultified by the facts. Supernaturalism, in its 
own eyes, is accordingly simply a completed naturalism, a 
naturalism into which certain ulterior facts and forces, hidden 
from our near-sighted and imperfect science, have been duly 
admitted. The morality inspired by supernaturalism will also be 
a naturalistic morality in principle: only that the soul will then be 
confronted by other opportunities and other dangers than her 
earthly life contains. Reason will have to take longer views, and 
the passions will be arrested, excited, or transformed by a 
larger prospect. 

On the other hand, if this possible other world is to be called ~ 
supernatural in any significant sense, it must not be confused with 
the chaotic, the groundlessly miraculous, the mfra-natural. I am 
far from wishing to deny that the infra-natural exists; that below 
the superficial order which our senses and science find in the 
world, or impose upon it, there may not be an intractable region 
of incalculable accidents, chance novelties, or inexplicable col- 
lapses. Perhaps what we call the order of nature may be only a 
cuticle imperfectly formed round a liquid chaos. This speculative 
possibility is worth entertaining in the interests of scientific 
modesty and spiritual detachment; and it positively fascinates 
some ultra-romantic minds, that detest to be caged even in an 
infinite world, if there is any order in it. Indetermination seems 
to them liberty; they feel that idiocy and accident are far more 
deeply rooted than method in their own being, and they think it 
must be so also in the world at large; and perhaps they are right. 
All this underlying chaos, however, if it exists, has nothing to do 
with that supernatural sphere—a sphere and not a medley—to 
which morality and religion may be tempted to appeal. As the 
Indian, Platonic, and Christian imagination has conceived it, the 
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supernatural has an eternal nature and a sublime order of its 
own. It forms an elder cosmos surrounding our nether world 
aid destined to survive it. In that cosmos a hierarchy of spirits 
continually descends and ascends all the steps of moral decline 
aad exaltation; and there the inexplicable burdens and tantalising 
glories of this life find their origin and their fulfilment. 

There is nothing impossible, therefore, in the existence of the 
supernatural: its existence seems to me decidedly probable; there 
is infinite room for it on every side. But then, this almost tangible 
supernatural world is only the rest of nature, nature in her true 
dzpths and in her true infinity, which is presumably a rich and 
unmapped infinity of actual being, not the cheap ideal infinity of 
the geometers. The question is only what evidences we may have 
of the existence of this hidden reality, and of its character; 
whether, for instance, it is likely that the outlying parts of the 
universe should be more sympathetic to our moral nature than — 
this particular part to which we are native, and which our science 
describes, because this is the part which we have to reckon with 
in action. 

Now to this question the Platonic and Christian tradition 
replies, among other things, that the soul herself is a sufficient 
witness to her own supernatural origin, faculties, and destiny, 
inasmuch as she knows herself to be a pure spirit, synthetic and 
intelligent, endowed with free-will, and immortal. We are not 
really native to this world, except in respect to our bodies; our 
souls are native to a spiritual world, from which we fetch our 
s-andards of truth and beauty, and in which alone we can be 
happy. Such is the thesis: and we must never let this ancient citadel 
of absolutism fall into the enemy’s hands if we expect safely to 
bold the outworks and to claim for ourselves a universal jurisdic- 
tion in taste, politics, and morals. Moreover, this citadel encloses 
a sanctuary: our philosophical supernaturalism would be use- 
lessly vague without a positive revelation. If we were not 
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especially informed concerning the nature and destiny of all 
human souls, how could we legislate for them universally? How 
could we assert that all types of virtue, except our one official 
type, are either rudimentary or corrupt, and that although 
biologically various types radiate from a centre and diverge more 
and more the nearer they come to perfection, morally this is not 
so, but all human souls, in spite of what they may think, can be 
saved only by marching compulsorily in single file, after the same 
kind of happiness? We must possess a divine revelation to this 
effect, since without such a revelation our moral dogmatism would 
be avowedly only an expression of our particular temperament or 
local customs; and any romantic anarchist or dissolute epicurean 
might flout us, saying that his temperament and his customs were 
as good as our own or, to his feeling, better; and that he was inno- 
cent and happy in his way of life, and at peace with God—as 
indeed that loose low creature, Walt Whitman, actually declared. 
And the case would be particularly hopeless if the heretics, like 
us, were supernaturalists about the soul; because if they were 
‘mere naturalists we might rebuke them on medical grounds, as 
we warn a child munching too many sweets of the stomach-ache 
and the tooth-ache, lest he should be cloyed too late; or we might 
simply turn the cold shoulder of indifference and disgust upon 
the odious being, to signify his ostracism from our desirable 
society. But if he too was an immortal visitor from another 
world, he might well despise our earthly prudence and stupid 
persecutions, and he might assert against us his own unassailable 
vocation merely to will, or merely to laugh, or merely to under- 
stand. How, unless divinely illuminated, could we then pretend 
that'we knew what was good for him better than he knew it 
himself? Nothing would be left for us except to thrash him, which 
at present we should be wisely disinclined to attempt; because in 
the arena of democratic jealousies and journalistic eloquence he 
would probably thrash us. No; we must boldly threaten him with 
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kell-fire; he shall be thrashed in the other world, in the world of 
spirit to which he appeals; and though the more picturesque 
forms of this threat may be out of date, and may raise a smile, 
taere are other forms of it terrible enough in themselves and 
rear to our daily experience. We have but to open the newspaper 
‘tp read the last confidences of some suicide, and to learn how the 
torments and the darkness of hell descend on the desperate rebel 
-and the forlorn pleasure-seeker. We must rely on the horror 
which the facts of earthly life, when faced, inspire in the innocent 
conscience. We must appeal to the profound doubt, the profound 
unhappiness, the profound courage in the human soul, so ‘that 
sie may accept our revelation as the aa to the mystery of her ~ 
profound ignorance. 

The alleged happiness of the epicurean or the romantic we 
rust assert to be a lie. In them, too, we must believe, a super- 
ratural Christian soul is leading a painful and disgusted life; for 
rothing can be more unnatural to her than naturalism. Evil souls 
and ugly bodies are degenerate, not primitive; we are all wretch- l 
edly fallen from an estate to which we secretly aspire to return, 
a'though we may not clearly perceive our plight or understand 
tae nature of that good which alone would render us happy. We 
need to have the way of salvation preached to us, whether it be ~ 
salvation in this world or in another; and this preaching we must 
receive on authority, if not on that of a special religion, at least > 
taat of the- high philosophic’ tradition, Indian, Neoplatonic, 
aid Catholic, which{represents the spiritual wisdom of all ages. 
T” we reject this authority and neglect to seek the supernatural 
happiness which it prescribes, we shall be systematically sinning 
against ourselves, and literally losing our souls. 

The same doctrine of a supernatural soul is indispensable if 
we would justify another‘conviction dear to the absolute moralist. 
I-mean, the consciousness of free-will. A supernatural soul would ° 
Fave a life and direction of her own: she would be an efficacious 
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member of an invisible cosmos, in which—since the whole is 
the work of God—every being would have its appropriate 
gifts, functions and destiny. The soul cannot create herself: she 
cannot determine the point of space and time at which she will 
begin to show her colours: she cannot tell how long her influence 
may be allowed to count in this world. But while her union with 
the body endures there will be a tug-of-war; and the issue will 
never be determined by either side taken alone. A man will 
therefore be no helpless slave of his body; his acts will not be 
predetermined physically without his soul’s leave; they will be 
determined by the interplay of the physical with the spiritual 

"forces in him: and on the spiritual side there will be two principal 
factors: his soul, with her native powers, affinities, and will, and 
the will and the grace of God, putting that soul in contact with 
particular circumstances and allowing her in that trial some 
measure of victory. 

The soul, being an independent centre of force, would have 
come, on this hypothesis, into the body from without, and would 
continue to act upon it from within, until perhaps she escaped 
to pursue elsewhere her separate fortunes. This independent 
initiative of hers would be her free-will: free in respect to material 
laws or solicitations, but of course conformable to her own in- 
stinct and native direction, as well as subject to the original 
dispositions and dynamic balance of the total universe, natural 
and supernatural. We must not confuse the dualism of origin 
in human acts, asserted by this theory of a supernatural soul, 
with any supposed absolute indetermination of either soul or 
body, or of their natural effects upon one another. Indeterminism, 
if it exists, belongs to the unintelligible foundations of things, to 
chaos, and to the sub-human; it is so far from vindicating the 
power of spirit over matter, that in this contest, as everywhere 
else, a real indeterminism would dislocate the normal relations 
of things and render them, to that extent, fortuitous. 
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The notion that absolute freedom might save many a critical 
stuation, and that in general the intervention of groundless 
movements would tend towards a happy issue, rests on a com- 
plete confusion. It is the gambler’s fallacy. Empty possibility 
sems to him full of promise; but in fact sheer chance, throwing 
cce, would seldom throw sixes. The only force that really tends 
towards happy results is the innate force of the soul herself; for 
tae soul, whether natural or supernatural, is an organising 
principle working, as in seeds, for a particular form of life which, 
i` realised, would make her good and her perfection. If in this 
labour any groundless events occurred in her or in the circum- _ 
sances, she would to that extent be the victim oz chance. Energies - 
cropped into her and not exerted by herself would evidently do 
ro work of hers; they would not manifest her freedom, but only 
Fer helplessness; they would be irruptions into her life of that 
primitive contingency which is identical with fate. The result 
vould, to that extent, not be after her own mind, and she would 
rot be responsible for it. Sheer indeterminism, like the danger 
cf earthquakes, if the healthy mind did not disregard it, would 
put all human labour in jeopardy: it would dislocate all definite 
Fopes and calculations; in a sane life it would be the worst and 
tie most alien of agencies. Such a possibility is like the other 
face of the moon, for ever turned away from human interests. 

The kind of free-will which concerns the moralist asserts 
rather the autonomy of the soul, her power of manifesting her- 
elf, often surprisingly, in the realm of matter in ways which, 
snce they express her innate impulses, may have been already 
vaguely prefigured and desired by her conscious mind. This 
feedom, or internal initiative, will be proper to the soul whether 
she be natural or supernatural: in either case she will have a 
chosen good to pursue, and a certain limited-power of achieving 
È; but if she is natural, her dispositions: may change with the 
evolution of animal life, and one of her forms will have no 
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authority over another; whereas, if she is supernatural, these 
material shifts will change only the theatre of her activity or its 
instruments; her nature and her perfection will remain un- 
changeable. 

If, then, the American humanists hope to maintain an absolute 
criterion of taste and morals, I think they should hasten to 
- embrace supernaturalism, in case they have not done so already. 
The word supernatural has long been out of favour, partly 
because it denied to science an omniscience which, in theory, 
science never claimed, and partly because it pointed to possible 
realities far beyond that subjective sphere which is the only 
reality admitted by romantic idealism: but neither reason seems 
to have any serious force. Supernaturalism, being an extension 
of naturalism, is far sounder philosophically than subjectivism, 
and morally at once humbler and more sublime. And that form 
of supernaturalism which lies nearest at hand, Christian Platonism, 
has the further advantage, in this case, of being remarkably 
humanistic. It deifies human morality and human intelligence. 
Socrates and Plato, and some of the Fathers of the Church, were 
excellent humanists. They had not, of course, that great rhetorical 
joy in all the passions which we find in the humanists of the 
Renaissance and, somewhat chastened, in Shakespeare. Platonism 
and Christianity, in their beginnings, were reactions against 
decadence, and necessarily somewhat disillusioned and ascetic. 
These philosophers were absorbed in preaching: I mean, in 
denouncing one half of life and glorifying the other half; they 
were absolute moralists; and this dominance of ethical interests 
was confirmed by the Jewish and the Roman influences which 
permeated that age. Moreover, a learned humanism was involved 
in the possession of Scriptures, demanding studies and eloquent 
expositions, which could not remain exclusively theological or 
legendary. In the Old Testament and even in the New there were 
- humanistic maxims, such as that the Sabbath was made for man, 
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and not man for the Sabbath. Epicurus had crept into Ecclesiastes, 
aad Plato into the Gospel of Saint John; and by a bolder stroke 
o? humanism than anyone had yet thought of, God himself had 
bzen made man. Man consequently might be superlatively im- 
portant in his own eyes, without offence to the higher powers. 
Ee might proclaim his natural preferences even more vehemently 
aad tenaciously than the heathen, since round his conscience and 
hs intellect he believed that the universe revolved, and had 
irdeed been created expressly for his dubious and tragic glory. 
This marked, and even absolute, humanism in Platonism and 
Christianity seems indeed to some of us, who have no prejudice 
against supernaturalism in general, an argument against super- 
naturalism of that kind. There is a sort of acoustic illusion in it: 
tke yoice that reverberates from the heavens is too clearly a 
haman voice. Is it not obvious that the reports contained in this 
revelation are not bits of sober information, not genuine reminis- 
cences of a previous life, not messages literally conveyed from - 
oher worlds by translated prophets or visiting angéls? Are they 
not clearly human postulates, made by ignorant mortals in sheer 
desperation or in poetic self-indulgence? Are they not ways of 
imagining a material vindication of lost causes, by a miraculous 
reversal, in the last instance, of every judgment of fate? Don 
Cuixote, after twice mending and testing his ancestral helmet, 
atd finding it fall apart at the first blow, mended it for the third 
tine with a green riband—green being the colour of hope—and, 
without testing it this time, deputed it to be henceforth a trusty 
ard a perfect helmet. So when native zeal and integrity, either 
in nations or in persons, has given way to fatigue or contagion, 
a supernatural assurance needing no test may take possession of 
tke mind. Plato wrote his Republic after Athens had succumbed, 
ard his Laws after Syracuse had disappointed him; Neo-Platonism 
ard Christianity became persuasive when ancient civic life had 
lcst its savour. A wealth of wisdom survived, but little manly 
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courage; a dreamful courage of another sort, supernatural faith, 
transposed that wisdom into meekness; and sanctity sprouted 
like the early crocus in the loam under the leafless giants of . 
antiquity. 

Far be it from me to suggest that anybody ought to exchange 
his native religion or morality for a foreign one: he would be 
merely blighting in himself the only life that was really possible. 
But the travelling thoughts of the pure philosopher may compare 
the minds and manners of various men; and considering the 
_ supernatural world of Platonism and Christianity, he may marvel 

to observe how very mundane that supernatural world is, how 
‘moralistic and romantic, how royal, ecclesiastical, legal, and 
dramatic an apotheosis of national or pious ambitions. At best, 
as in Plotinus, it lifts to cosmic dimensions the story of spiritual 
experience. But how shall any detached philosopher believe that 
the whole universe, which may be infinite, is nothing but an 
enlarged edition; or an expurgated edition, of human life? This is 
only a daylight religion; the heavens in its view are near, and 
pleasantly habitable by the Olympians; the spheres fit the earth 
like a glove; the sky is a tent spread protectingly or shaken 
punitively over the human nest. In the East, the philosopher will 
remember, there are, as it were, night religions, simpler perhaps 
than ours but more metaphysical, inspired by the stars or the 
full moon. Taken as information, their account of the other world 
is no better than‘ours, but their imagination is more disinterested 
and their ontology bolder. They are less afraid that the truth 
might be disconcerting. Is the colour which those inhuman 
religions lend to morality less suitable to mankind? I am sure that 
a Hindu, a Moslem, or a Buddhist is amply sustained in his home 
virtues by his traditional precepts and rites; he does not need to 
transpose these virtues out of their human sphere; the universe 
can sanction in man the virtues proper to man without needing 
to imitate them on its own immeasurable scale. That was a 
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ccnfused and insolent ambition in Milton to justify the ways of 
God to man. Impartial reflection upon ultimate things tends to 
perify, without condemning, all the natural passions, because 
being natural, they are inevitable and inherently innocent, while 
being only natural, they are all relative and, in a sense, vain. 
Patonism and Christianity, on the contrary, except in a few 
natural mystics and speculative saints, seem to sacrifice ruthlessly 
ore set of passions merely in order to intensify another set. 
Uttimate insights cannot change human, nare; but they may 
remove that offuscation which accompanies any passion, and a 
virtuous passion especially, when its relativity is not understood. 
Haman nature includes intelligence, and cannot therefore be 
pexfected without such an illumination, and the equipoise which 
it rings: and this would seem to be a better fruit of meditation 
upon the supernatural than any particular regimen to be forced 
upon mankind in the name of heaven. Not that the particular 
regimen sanctified by Platonic and Christian moralists is at 
ali inacceptable; but they did not require any supernatural 
assistance to draw it up. They simply received back from revela- 
ticn the humanism which they had put into it. 


(To be concluded) 


OL. L. WHYTE 


Einstein and the Theory of Relativity 


T is now twenty-five years since Albert Einstein, in his first 
paper on the theory of relativity, began a life work in many 
ways unique in the history of scientific thought. The chief steps 
in this work already lie some way back in the past, and it is pos- 
sible to-day to trace its development from a broad perspective. 
We shall attempt to show in non-technical language how Ein- 
stein’s thought is distinguished from that of his contemporaries, 
` to make a forecast of the considered judgment of future genera- 
tions on his theory, and to reveal something of the personal 
motives which inspire his work. 

According to a common view, scientific thought should not be 
marked by subjective elements, and this is true in general. But 
precisely the most valuable features of Einstein’s work, its unity 
and the degree of perfection won by a strict limitation. of its 
range of application, are expressions of his character. Personal 
elements contribute in a remarkable degree to the scientific value 
of his thought. Max Planck, who was Einstein’s sole supporter 
after the publication of the 1905 paper and has since been his 
close friend and colleague, said recently that the characteristics 
for which he most valued Einstein were “his power of joyous 
renunciation and his passionate belief in the accessibility of the 
secrets of nature to the human mind.” 

Planck’s meaning is clear, since there is little doubt that new 
scientific ideas can only develop to their final objective expression 
in a mind which has the courage continually to renounce the im- 
mature and inadequate attempts which must come first. A rapid 
survey of the growth of the theory will show how necessary this 
courage was to Einstein. 

Einstein’s intellectual development took place at a time when 
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many efforts were being made to explain the result of the Michel- 
son-Morley experiment, which had failed to show any influence 
cf the earth’s orbital motion on the measurement of the velocity 
cf light. During the last decade of the nineteenth century various 
physicists, including Lorentz, Fitzgerald and Larmor, had been 
considering whether the apparatus used in this experiment could 
rot have altered in size owing to the forces: between the atoms 
teing influenced by their motion through the ether. 

Provisional explanations of this kind had already been given, 
Ext Einstein, a younger man and more ready to attack funda- 
mentals, set out to discover what could be done by assuming 
that the problem—of explaining why the experiment was not 
atected by the earth’s motion—had only arisen through a wrong 
method of approach. 

His first paper, that of 1905, uses the method of theoretical re- 
search which is characteristic of all his work. He regards problems 
o~ difficulties, not as representing a situation inherent in nature: 
and requiring complicated explanation, but as arising from the 
u e of wrong conceptions in approaching an essentially simple 
‘ sEuation. Thus instead of attempting a detailed atomic explana- 
tion of the experimental result, he sought a more general method 
o: approach which would eliminate rather than solve the problem, 
atd yield results without assuming any special theory of the 
atomic structure of matter. Experiment indicated that physical 
laws and the velocity of light were the same for all observers in 
uriform relative motion, so he took these two tacts and formu- 
laced them as fundamental postulates. 

This is the crucial step in the Special Theory: the expression as 
pestulates of facts given directly by experience, and the ruthless 
acceptance of their logical consequences, which in this case meant 
the giving up of the deep-rooted conception of the simultaneity of 
distant events. Thus the atomic problem of what caused the 
al eration in size was transformed into a demand for the revision 
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wards he began to develop another line of thought which indi- 
cated that this result might need revision. 

If the velocity of light is variable the definition of relative simul- 

‘taneity provided by the Special Theory, which postulated that 
this was constant, can no longer be used. Several workers were 
tackling this new situation by arbitrary and special methods when 
Einstein showed, in 1913, how the equivalence of a gravitational 
field to an accelerated co-ordinate system could be expressed bya 
fusion of gravitation and geometry. 

This advance in thought involved a similar transformation to 

. that of the Special Theory. According to Einstein, the problem of 
gravitation atises only because we have assumed the truth of 
Euclid’s geometry, instead of a more general space-time geometry, 
which permits gravitational and inertial motions to be treated as 
essentially the same. The general idea of the fusion was clear in 
1913, but the definite quantitative formulation which would per- 
mit the prediction of gravitational motions was still lacking. The 
task was to find a geometry (i.e. a law of gravitation) which 
would hold in any co-ordinate system. 

In 1914 he gave up this aim, believing that he had found 
reasons why such a law could not exist, but in the next year he 
realized this was a mistake and was able to publish in his General 
Theory field equations of gravitation satisfying the necessary 
condition. Moreover these equations, or others very similar, 
provided the only gravitational law which could be expressed 
independently of a specially selected coordinate system, and gave 
the Newtonian law as a first approximation. Einstein then showed 
that his law of gravitation led to the three well-known predictions 
(including a revised value for the deflection of light by the sun) 
which have been confirmed as far as the accuracy of the evidence 
tpermits. : 

It is interesting to note that Einstein’s law alone, without the 
assumption of Newton’s law as a first approximation, does not 
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say whether gravitation is an attractive or repulsive action, and 
indeed permits both forms. 

One difficulty still remained in gravitational theory. The 
General Theory predicted a rotation of the orbit of the planet 
Mercury, i.e. a rotation relative to the inertial frame called by 
- Newton “absolute space” and distinguished in relativity theory 
Ey special geometrical properties. But a complete relativistic 
theory, instead of leaving this frame unrelated to anything else, 
nust show that it depends on all the masses in the stellar universe. 
An argument along these lines led Einstein in 1917 to modify his 
w915 law and to propose a Cosmological Theory based on the _ 
view that space is finite. No final agreement has yet been reached 
es regards the experimental evidence for this theory. 

. During the following ten years, and, indeed, right up to the 
Fresent time, Einstein has been occupied in developing a theory 


comprising electromagnetism as well as gravitation. His view-is_. 


taat it should be possible to complete a large scale or macro- 
scopic field theory for both types of phenomena, and that small 
scale or atomic effects (now called quantum phenomena) should 
'.Ee considered subsequently. 

He has therefore sought for a unified expression of his own 
General Theory and Maxwell’s field equations of electromagne- 
tsm. In 1928-29 he was able to formulate his “Unitary Field 
Theory” in which this fusion is achieved by using a new kind of 
soace-time geometry. designed for the purpose. It is too early to 
f>rm a proper judgment on this development, but many physicists 
fiil to find in its present formulation that self-consistency and 
inevitability which marked the earlier theories. In attempting to 
combine gravitation and electromagnetism Einstein may for the 
frst time have entered a region where the unification sought for 
must be reached, not by the kind of field theory he uses, but by 
rew conceptions built on atomic or quantum theories. ` 


Yet, if new ideas arising from the quantum theory do prove to. ` 
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be required, the probiem of a unified physical theory can be solved 
only by building on work done by Einstein, for during the years 
1905-17 he was able, while developing the theory of relativity, 
also to make very important contributions to the quantum theory 
of light. We have not mentioned these in detail because they do 
not display so clearly the main quality of his thought. But the 
fact that Einstein’s penetrating imagination failed to establish 
any substantial connection between quantum and gravitational 
theory during those twelve years when he was himself making 
fundamental additions tc both shows how difficult or how new 
the necessary conceptions must be. 

We have reviewed the most important stages in the develop- 
ment of the theory of relativity and shall now attempt a forecast 
of the valuation that will be put upon it in the future. 

1. It will probably be regarded as showing a progressive de- 
velopment by one man of new basic conceptions unique in the 
history of physics. 

2. Einstein’s own estimate will surely be approved: that “‘it is 
distinguished by the degree of formal speculation, the slender 
empirical basis, the boldness of theoretical construction, and 
finally the fundamental reliance on the uniformity of the secrets of 
nature and their accessibility to the speculative intellect.” 

3. Valued strictly within their legitimate ground as large scale 
field theories neglecting microscopic structure, the Special and 
General Theories must be considered to leave nothing to be de- 
sired as regards logical consistency, or degree of unification won 
by the elimination of unnecessary hypotheses and concepts. As 
regards empirical validity no forecast can be made, but within the 
accuracy of present data these theories are fully confirmed. 

4. Its neglect of structure and use of a four-dimensional con- 
tinuum with an imaginary time coordinate (in place of the space 
and time of physical experience) ‘shows that the theory of rela- 
tivity is not a general or final theory of physical space and time. 
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Future researches may well emphasize the fact that no conclusions 
about space and time can be drawn with any certainty from the 
theory outside its proper range. 

No great thinker regards his work as final, and Einstein has. 
pointed out that Newton knew the weak points of his theory 
etter than the generations of scholars who followed him. It is 
Jikely that in the future, when the limitations of the relativity 
theory are known more definitely, it will be seen that the same 
can be said of Einstein. Some of the points at which he has 
expressly asserted the approximate or provisional nature of his 
theory can be made clear in a few lines, though they have been | 
neglected by most of his exponents. 

Throughout the theory “measuring rods” and “clocks” are 
sreated as simple conceptions, neither requiring nor capable of 
analysis, but Einstein has himself pointed out that this is con- 
yenient only until an atomic theory of the structure of matter is 
available. This point of contact between Einstein’s theory and 
atomic physics may prove important for future research. More- 
over, the theory is admittedly only approximate, since it neglects 
-he inexactitude of all space-time measurements. 

These and other points where relativity theory fails to provide 
vhat must be demanded of a final theory of space and time will 
probably only be cleared up when gravitational and atomic 
theory have been brought into a closer relationship. Some ex- 
ponents of the theory of relativity have suggested that it has re- 
cuced space and time to the same level, but Einstein ^as empha- 
sized the fact that time enters the fundamental formule of the 
teory differently from ‘space and that a distinction is thus . 
maintained. 

One fact stands out from our survey: the development and 
cumulative effect of the successive achievements, as though they 
were guided by an aim seen clearly from the start. Einstein’s life 
. Work js distinguished from that of many others who were simul- 
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taneously interested in the same problems by this mark of a 
personal conviction enabling him patiently to work out new 
fundamental methods without discouragement at their novelty or 
difficulty. 

Such persistence is oe always the sign of a thinker whose 
ideas come earlier than their justification, and this has in fact been 
Einstein’s experience. It is likely that often in the years between 
1907 and 1915 he felt about the possibility of carrying out his 
scheme for a general relativity theory just as Newton felt when he 
wrote in 1676 about a geometrical theorem: “It is plain to me by 


_ the fountain I draw it from, though I will not undertake to prove 


it to others.” 

Yet the development of new methods in order to justify the 
intuition within a logically consistent theory proved to be of 
extreme difficulty, and, as we have seen, there was at least one 
moment when he was temporarily led astray. He attempted things 
he could not achieve, and gave up as impossible tasks to which he 
later returned successfully. 

Theoretical physics has three aspects: the basis of experi- 
mental fact, the physical concepts implying a particular view of 
physical reality, and the mathematical development of theory. All 
scientists accept empirical fact as the final test of validity, mathe- 
maticians are chiefly interested in the mathematical processes, 
while the theoretical physicist is concerned with the study and 
revision of physical concepts. During the period before Einstein’s - 
student days Mach had attacked the view of reality implied in the 
ideas of mechanics and his criticism of physical canepa exerted 
much influence on Einstein. 

Yet while Einstein was helped by Mach’s views to a scepticism 
of current concepts, his own faith in an ultimate mathematical 
harmony was necessary to stimulate and guide him towards new 
constructive ideas. For Einstein the concept, or idea, is of chief 
importance. The concept is physically significant if it permits 
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the representation of the uniformity of nature in simple mathe- 
matical form. Thus an algebraic equation is significant for him 
because the symbols represent numbers, which in turn express 
the uniformity and harmony of nature. In this Kepler, Newton 
end Maxwell have been his great leaders, and his name will be 
xemembered with theirs. 

There is nothing finer in human life than a clear vision followed 
i patience to its ultimate fulfilment. Such devotion, tested and 
proved fertile, yields a dignity to life without which its perpetual 
thythm would sink into worthlessness. For this the world owes 
Albert Einstein as much as it can owe to any man. We cannot help _ 
asking what is the inspiration of such a character. Einstein’s own 
words on Planck throw light also on himself and will be accepted 
ly those who know and love him as a true statement of the motive 
which gave rise to the theory of relativity: 

“The longing to see this pre-established harmony is the source 
cf the inexhaustible patience and persistence which we see in 
Planck’s devotion to the most general problems of our science, 
undeflected by easier or more thankful tasks. I have often heard ~ 
tnat colleagues sought to trace this characteristic to an extraordin- 
ary will-power and discipline; but I believe this to be wholly 
~- wrong: The emotional condition which renders possible such 
echievements is like that of the religious devotee or the lover; 
te daily striving is dictated by no principle or programme, 
Eut arises from an immediate personal need.” 


This essay is taken from Mr. Whyte’s forthcoming book, “ Critique of Physics," which 
i shortly to be published by Messrs. Kegan Paul. 


4 Strange Visit 


Once in tæ year—I wonder why 
But onces—with his sweet-bitter cry, 
This runter upon earth mounts high 
In zigzag: olack against the sky 


Round seavard-looking chimney tops 
Whence, sven as we gaze, he drops 
Unseen te neighbouring field or copse, 
This runrer through the standing crops. 


And one ar—why but one alone?— 
One early morning—why but one?— 
A scuffline in the hollow stone! 
The wond2r-waking of a drone, 


As down zur bedroom chimney thus 
The feathery scuffle and the fuss, 
Birth fror the stone so beauteous 
Of this stange visit!—why to us? 


Neither a wounded thing to shame 
The soul, and neither sick nor tame, 
But freely. this untutor’d flame 

Of wild #=!—whence or how it came 


Into my Lend, I know not, I, 

My only cre to let it fly 

Ere in my nand it bruise or die, 
This live-thing with lustrous eye 
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As of a frighten’d deer! —our guest, 
God knows on what fantastic quest, 
In silks and satins of the best, 

Brown mantle, buff and tawny vest, 


His wings so delicately sown 

With black upon their velvet brown, 
And, blindly quivering to be flown, 
His pulses beating to my own, 


As, dainty feet and silver thighs 

All gather’d with smooth wings, he lies 
Breast upwards and bewilder’d eyes 

A moment in my hand—and flies. 


So seldom seen, so often heard, 
Your name a long familiar word— 
This meeting, why so long deferr’d, 
Or why at all, mysterious bird? 


Ah, how I long’d, but did not dare, 
Gaze till I laid the secret bare!— 
What secret of the earth-and air 
With their liege delegate to share? 


4. ROMNEY GREEN 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence—V1 


WE Aaron’s Rod appeared in 1922, I was perplexed and 
disconcerted—most joyfully perplexed and gladly discon- 


certed. The death-miasma that seemed to me then, and seems to 
me now, to hang over Women in Love was dissipated; and I 
welcomed the change with enthusiasm. Again, I would not now 
withdraw a word of what I wrote then. “Aaron’s Rod,” I said 
_in The Nation, “is the most important thing that has happened to 
English literature since the war. Mr. Lawrence’s new book ripples 
with the consciousness of victory; he is gay, he is careless, he is 
persuasive. To read Aaron’s Rod is to drink of a fountain of life.” 
As far as I then understood—and I understood very little— 
the victory might have been final. It was temporary. There was 
no victory possible for Lawrence on this side of the grave. But 
Aaron’s Rod and the Fantasia of the Unconscious mark the 
pinnacle of Lawrence’s achievement: the halcyon moment of 
apparent harmony before the signs of disintegration begin to 
show. The Fantasia at this moment—some time in 1922—was 
unknown to me. If it had actually been published, it had been 
published only in America. Meanwhile, beyond my public 
salutation of Aaron’s Rod, I had no contact with Lawrence. 
Katherine Mansfield and I were in the Swiss mountains, struggling 
with our own destiny. All we knew about Lawrence was his book, 
a line of hearsay telling us that he had gone to Australia, and a 
| sudden and unexpected postcard of friendship from Wellington, 
' New Zealand, Katherine Mansfield’s home, where his ship had 
touched on his journey from Sydney to San Francisco. 
That was in the late summer of 1922. At the end of the year, 
when Katherine Mansfield was at Fontainebleau, I wrote him a 
~letter—the first for, several years—suggesting, I suppose, that 
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our relation shoùld be renewed. By the time his reply came 

(“Heaven knows what we all are, and how we should feel if we 

met, now that we are changed: we'll have to meet and see.”) 

Katherine had died. When Lawrence heard of it, “Yes, i it’s some- 
. thing gone out of our lives,” he wrote. 

“T always knew a bond in my heart: Feel a fear where the 
bond is broken now. Feel as if old moorings were breaking all. 
What is going to happen to us all? Perhaps it is gcod for Kath- 
erine not to have to see the next phase. We will unite up again 
when I come to England. It has been a savage enough pil- 

` grimage these last four years. Perhaps K. has tazen the only 
way for her. We keep faith. I always feel death only strengthens 
that—the faith between those «ho have it. 

Still it makes me afraid. As ù ` torse were coming. I feel like 
the Sicilians. They always cry * „help from their dead. We 
shall have to cry to ours: we do cry. 

I asked Seltzer to send you Fantasia of the Unconscious. 1 
wanted Katherine to read it. She’ll know thouga. The dead 
don’t die. They look on and help. . 

But in America one feels as if everything would die, and 

’ that is terrible. 

I wish it needn’t all have been as it has been: I do wish it.” 

I read the Fantasia when it arrived; and I remember exactly 
the time and place where I read it—late into the spring night in 
a solitary cottage in Ashdown Forest. It-was to me then, as it is 
to me now, a wonderful book. I had just emerged from an ex- 
perience which changed me radically. Lawrence’s declaration of 
faith in the Fantasia was completely convincing to me in my new, 
half-convalescent, half-confident condition. Here was something 
in which I did veritably believe with all my heart, and all my mind, 
and all my soul. What I had glimpsed in Aaron’s Rod, I had now a 
full sight of. If this was what Lawrence believed and stood for, 
then I was his man: he should lead and I would follow. Be 
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It clinched my half-formed determination to found The 
Adelphi. He was willing to “unite up again”; he was in the throes 
of a revulsion from America. Then let him come back, and we 
would begin. In the meantime, I would prepare the place for him. 
I would make a new magazine, and begin by publishing the 
essential chapters of the Fantasia. We (that is Koteliansky and I) 
cabled to him in New Mexico; he agreed to the publication. And 
The Adelphi began. 

. I neither desired, nor intended, to remain editor of it. I was, in 
ny own eyes, simply /ocum tenens, literally lieutenant, for Law- 
rence; and I waited eagerly for his coming. I was a little dashed 

“when his letters began to arrive. He couldn’t come to England, 
now, he said. Something inside him wouldn’t let him. 

“I mistrust my country too much to identify myself with 
it any more. And it still gives me a certain disgust. But this 
may pass. I feel something must appen before I can come 
back.” 

Hard upon this came a letter to say he had been in Mexico City 
for five days, and found it unbearable. “T don’t like the spirit of 
this continent. It seems to me sub-cruel, a bit ghastly.” He had 


_ been to New York, he said, but he couldn’t stay there. He would 


look round Old Mexico a little longer,and be in England by July. 
I was to look for a quiet cottage for him. 

I began to be perplexed, and my perplexity increased. First, he 
was coming, then he wasn’t; first, he didn’t like The Adelphi, then 
he did. First, it was too “apologetic”; then, “I like what you say 
a>out faith: one must have faith to break an old faith”; then, “I 
begin to see The Adelphi building up like a little fortress”. And, 
all at the same time, he hated the American continent: it was a 
place of death and despair. The Aztec cruelty made Old Mexico 
terrible to him: the emptiness of the United States wore him down. 
Eut, no, he couldn’t come to England. “T feel such a ‘sadness’ 

-about England and Europe, as if I’d swallowed a lump of lead. 
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.. Ask the Lord to take away this heavy feeling in my belly, that 
I ee when I think of England, and home and my people; or even 
when I think of Fontana Vecchia. . shad: America means nothing 
to me—yet I’m going right West again.” 

I was now bewildered. Did he mean, I asked him, did he jaliy 
mean what he had written in Aaron’s Rod and Raat Had he 
really meant it when he asked for some man to join with him in 
trying to create a new world? Or was I just being a fool in having 
taken him at his word? Perhaps I had read those books all wrong; 
after all. (And, of course, I had.) 

“I think you understand Fantasia and Aaron all right” bes 
answered. “It’s I—because the sense of doom deepens inside me, at 
the thought of the old world which I loved—and the new world 
meang nothing to me. . . . I suppose I’m the saddest, at not com- 
ing.” 
` In May he wrote that he had taken a house on Lake Chapala. 
(the main scene of The Plumed Serpent). “You'll think I do no- 
thing but change my plans. Ican’thelp it. Igo out to buy my ticket 
to New York and Europe, then don’t buy it. . . . Wonder, 
what ails me.” 

I did not know then what ailed him; I was simply bewildered 
by his strange irresolution. It did not occur to me that Aaron’s ` 
Rod and Fantasia had been written nearly three years before, and 
that in those three years Lawrence must have changed. The book 
that had meant so much to me had become for him the expression 
of an aspiration, no longer of a conviction. The sense of doom had 
begun to triumph over the resolution to act. All the process which 
I have striven to demonstrate in the book I have written on 
Lawrence, a process so plain to me now, was concealed from me 
then. I did not understand that the revulsion he felt from the 
malevolence and cruelty of Mexico was also the fascination that 
held him there, as it held him in Cornwall during the war. He 
wanted to feed his sense of doom and death and corruption; to 
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fulfil his own injunction that “we must disintegrate while we live”. 
Ir. the last issue, he could not make the effort towards a new and 

„feller life. Part of him wanted this, desired it as ardently as any 
mañ has ever desired it—the part of him that wanted to love and 
tc forgive; but deeper still was his longing for hatred and revenge. 

_ The world, his own life, had deceived him; and he was not going 

„to take it lying down. Mingled with all his passionate but partial 


pzofešsionś of desire to make all things new was a thirst for des- 


«truction, a nostalgia for chaos. 
- All that was apparent to me at this time was a strange instability 
_ ir Lawrence. He wanted, and he did not want; he was coming, and 
“he was not coming. He must have changed his intentions fully 
half a dozen times in as many months, before he wrote from 
Guadalajara on 25th October 1923: “Yes, I think I shall come 
back now. I think I shall be back by the beginning of December. 
Work awhile with you on The Adelphi. Then perhaps we'll set 
of to India. Quien saber” I was glad he was coming; I dearly 
` wanted to set eyes on him again: but my nascent confidence in 
him as a leader had begua to wither. More than this, I half sus- 
pzcted that the real reason why he had at last decided to return 
had not very much to do with his declared purpose of trying to 
make a path into the uncreated future; it might be because Mrs. 
Lawrence had already come to England, and he could not remain 
apart from her for long. 

However, in his letter announcing his decision, there was 
naturally nothing of this. The English, he said, had to pick up a 
lost trail, and the end of the lost trail was there, where he was, in 

; Mexico. We had to learn to “modify ourselves to a distant end”, 
) to balance with something that was not ourselves. That was well 
enough in theory; it was the doctrine of the Fantasia, in which I 
believed. But in practice it seemed to come down to something 
more questionable, in which I could not believe. In practice it 
seemed to mean pretending a harmony between impulses which 
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so. No! there must be nothing personal about it, he insisted; 
the motive must be impersonal. But, unfortunately, there would be 
no impersonal motive at all in my going to New Mexico. I could 
not really believe that this was the way to create the nucleus of a 
new society. If the birth of the nucleus of a new society depended 
upon people having money enough to go to New Mexico, and a 
profession which would comfortably maintain them there, then 
it was hardly worth thinking about. On the other hand, if I went 
with him there simply out of personal affection, it was a prepos- 
terous situation if he continued to repudiate, in all his open 

~professions, the worth of that personal affection which alone 
would take me with him. Further, if the plan was that we should 
simply go there and live to ourselves, rejecting the world, washing 
our hands of it altogether, that seemed to me renegade to the 
doctrine of the Fantasia; and certainly I knew it would be a 
retrogression in myself. 

It was a painful time, and painful things happened in it. I am 
conscious that this retrospective account makes the issues much 
clearer than they were to me at the time. Lawrence’s personal 
appeal was pretty desperate ; so were my contorted struggles to 

_avoid being involved in a situation which I felt instinctively 
would be disastrous. He talked to me much about Death, in a 
way I could not understand, trying in particular to convince me 
that Life was a form or manifestation of Death, not Death of Life, 
as I believed and believe. What we had to do, he said, was to 
shift from the Life-mode into. the Death-mode, and to do this 
Mexico was necessary. I listened, and tried in vain to understand; 
it seemed to me completely alien to the Fantasia, and still more 

` alien to my own small fragment of personal conviction. It was 
hardly possible for me to believe in it, and I told him so. I 
insisted that if I went with him it would be from personal affection 
and that he must accept this. If there was any tacit understanding 
that I had accepted this new and unintelligible, but faintly alien 
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creed, then I must withdraw, because it was bound to end in 
disaster. 

The upshot of it all was that Lawrence returned to New Mexico 
and I stayed in England. As so often before, each felt that he had 
been let down by the other, although on this final occasion the 
full realisation of the feeling came gradually. It was not till three 
years later, at the beginning of 1926, when Lawrence had finally 
left America and settled in Italy, that he definitely broke with me; 
and by that time I was prepared for it as inevitable. 

I remember vividly more than one moment during this last 
sustained contact of mine with Lawrence. One is significant. We 
were at a dinner-party together, and Lawrence was talking with 
all his quick gaiety and sensitive response. Suddenly the feeling 
came upon me: Why is there a gulf between this Lawrence and 
the writer? I sat watching him, and became more and more 
bewildered and depressed by the strange discrepancy. I felt rather 
sore about it; it seemed to me that this was the cause of all the 
failure. After dinner, he took me aside into a corner, and said: 
“You're angry with me about something. What is it?” I said that 
I wasn’t sure that I was angry with him. “Yes, you are,” he per- 
sisted. “What is it?” 

“Well,” I said, “if you really want to know, I am angry, and 
PI tell you why. You always deny what you actually are. You 
refuse to acknowledge the Lawrence who really exists. And as 
far as I can see, you'll go on doing it to the end.” 

For a moment he was quite silent; he was obviously moved and 
distressed; then he said, simply: “I’m sorry . . . I’m sorry.” 


(To be concluded) 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 


Readers are invited to contribute to these pages very brief comments, criticisms 
and items of news that may be of specific interest to The Adelphi. 


Fat Laughter 


IHE QUEEN BEE” at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 
An unpleasant play. Can one say the word ‘unpleasant’ with- 
out the sense of self-congratulatory applause? “I was too nice for 
git play”. Life Without Unpleasantness is one of those glib 
dimnesses of the tired sentimentalist whose words leave us flabby 
with abstract hope. Unpleasantness we avoid, when we can, and 
sometimes in recompense we seek it vicariously. Curiosity took 
me to the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. A symptom of this bad, mad, 
sad, jazz age? I never knew any other. l 
Why then my disappointment? Unshockable? That vacuous, 
grinning vaunt won’t hold. What should have been the shock- 
ing cruelty of French realism had been turned in translation 
to complacent archness. “You know what women are. The ladies, 
God bless *em.’ But the author had meant with venomous convic- 
tion that love can only be bought. Marriage is a bargain. No, not 
written with tears in his eyes. But, drawing some recompense 
from his sarcasm, lashing out at something real, accepted, but 
never mentioned. Big, fat fools of husbands, complete with 
beards, they needed this gruelling as much as their parasitic con- 
sorts. And the lover, too, only masterful like a stag in the rutting 
_ season, perishing of his own prowess. 

; But this isn’t love, romance, affection. No? Let us hold our 
nobility in check for a moment, and notice the poor suicide, the 
suitor unsuccessful for lack of funds. Weren’t her objections to 
Love in a Cottage and Living on Air quite valid? All that was at 

fault with him—most ridiculously unsuccessful of her, three 
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suitors—was that more than both the others he wanted to believe 
in a Dream Girl who wasn’t there, the only sort of consort who 
will do justice to our improvident granceur. 

You see, there were points of genuin= shock in the play which 
the author had written. But these had been made homely, the 
zynicism pared of its sting, just to shew, I suppose, that in the 
pinion of the translator and English producer, the author, being 
decent at heart, had not intended to hurt anybody. I mean, Not 
Really. The truth was not allowed to rarkle. So what seemed most 
shocking was the fat laughter that wh-ezed and gustoed in the 
stalls. . BERNARD as 


Bishop s Balm, No. 2 


AST month, our readers will remember, we drew attention 

‘to the Bishop of London’s accourt of his edifying talk with 

a radiologist, “perhaps the leading radio-ogist of the world”. This 

month we are happy to be able to repo-t more good news, from 
che Bishop of Fulham (The Times, 5th _anuary 1931) :—. 


“As one who constantly visited other countries he could 
assure them (the faithful at Reigate Parish Church) that a pessi- 
mistic view of England’s future was not shared by other 
nations. One of the most prominent Lankers in Central Europe 
told him that in financial circles ou. side England they were 
amazed at the way in which Britis: banking and insurance 
had stood the recent strain, while banzs in France and America 
under a lesser strain had met with disaster. The Bishop pleaded 
for an optimism founded on belief in God, and said that as long 
as the nation honoured Him they neec have no fear.” 


‘The Lord is my Banker, therefore shall. lack nothing! 
He shall pour His dividends upon me, and the French and the 
Americans shall be sent empty away! 


Burns—A Man for ad that 


HE recently puo ished life of Robert Burns by Catherine 
Carswell, reviewed by Orgill Mackenzie in the December 
Adelphi, has aroused z. new interest in Scotland’s national poet not 
only across the Bord=- but in Scotland itself. Having done this, 
it has done some good but the evil it has done may live after it is 
dead. For Mrs. Cars-vell has done little else than emphasize 
Henley’s malicious cr.ticism that “the white flower of a blameless 
life was no button-hok for Burns”. 
Both Catherine Car-well and Orgill Mackenzie need to be re- 
minded of a passage ia which Burns judged and condemned him- 
self—and critics such az they. In a letter of 11th June 1791 he says: 


“Every man has Tis virtues, and no man is without his fail- 
ings; and curse’ on that privileged plain-dealing of friendship 
which in the hour ef my calamity cannot reach forth the help- 
ing hand, without zt the same time pointing out those failings, 
and apportioning Hem their share in procuring my present 
distress. My friencs for such the world calls ye, and such ye 
think yourselves tc 5e, pass by my virtues if you please, but 
do, also, spare my Hllies; the first will witness in my breast 
for themselves, and the last will give pain enough to the 
ingenuous mind witout you. And since deviating more or less 
from the paths of p-opriety and rectitude must be incident to 
human nature, do shou Fortune, put it in my power, always 
from myself, and cf myself, to bear the consequences of 
those errors!” 


Burns convicted hiraself of his errors in a manner more bitter 
than anyone dare do. -sten to him: “God have mercy on me, a 
poor damned incautioas duped unfortunate fool! The sport, the 
miserable victim, of resellious pride, hypochondriac imagination, 
agonising sensibility arc bedlam passions.” 
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One would like to quote also the whcle of his Epitaph; but 
one verse must suffice: 


“The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame, 
But thoughtless follies laid him bw 
And stain’d his name.” G. BROWN 


Sex Leaching in the Schools 


-N the January “Forum ” “B.C.B.” pus some questions (rising 
out of Mr. Clarke’s articles on the Future of Public Schools) 
and asks that they should be “fairly and squarely faced”. The 
following is an attempt thus to face “B.C.B.’s” three main ques- 
tions, which briefly are these :— 

(1) If it is dangerous to ignore the qrestion of sex when the 
boy’s intellectual curiosity has been aroused end equally dangerous 
to give information or promote discussion before his curiosity is 
awakened, how can anyone short of a mag-cian select the right, the 
psychological moment? . 

(2) Why if the jnfoatiaion happens zo be given to the By 
Zefore his curiosity is awakened should he be thoroughly frightened? 
Why should “a black horror” descend ugor, him? .. . 

(3) Is it possible to teach young boys at the ages when the 
schoolmasters are responsible for them about sex as an “ultimate 
mystery’? .... 

The italics in questions (1) and (2) are mine; and anyone who 
has studied child-psychology during recen: years, or better still 
bas had the care of children, will recognise, at this point, the 
fallacy upon which the first two questiors are based. 


ms. 
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The truth is that to give sex-information to a schoolboy “ before 
his curiosity is awakened” is an impossibility. The age at which 
a normal child begins to ask questions about himself and his 
origin is somewhere between three and four; and if his questions 
are answered then, as simply and directly and sincerely as they 
are asked, there will be no need to call upon any wizard for help 
in later years. “The right, the psychological moment” is that in 
which the small inquirer first demands “How did I start?’”—four 
dynamic monosyllables with which he may (with luck) blaze the 
beginnings of paths to daylight through the darkness that sur- 
rounds him, or (more usually) find himself plunged in an angry 
chaos. - 

When the latter happens, the delicate life-tip is severely 
checked in its instinctive growth, and those who can speak of the 

“sense of fear, of horror, of guilt, in short of sin” rising “spon- 
taneously” in the same life brought into later and arbitrary con- 
tact with the source of its original shock, are asked to ponder 
carefully the workings of cause and effect, and then, if they can, 
plead Not Guilty to the accusation of “inculcating a sense of sin 
in the young”. 

Such mysteries of tininess and i intimacy as go to make up the 
miracle of being born, are as natural to the magical world of the 
four-year-old as are those other infinities of worlds and skies and 
spaces with which he vainly tries—stretching wide arms and 
climbing on to chairs—to express the immensity of his feeling for 
that same being with whom he knows and has always known 
this deep mysterious bond. 

But at the age of fourteen, with that intimacy violated—(school- 
master, doctor, clergyman: which would you rather be “told” by?) 
—and a resentful sense of a bond betrayed, the wonder is not 
that “black horror descends”, only that it ever lifts again. And 
any dilemma by which the more enlightened of our unfortunate 
schoolmasters find themselves faced at this point, fades into 
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puerile insignificance beside the stark prospect confronting the 
Doy’s awakened intellect: for it is at this bar they will stand to be 
udged who shirked the questions of the child’s awakening 
nstinct. | 

This is the dilemma that faces the boy: “If the process by which 
he human race propagates itself is not evil, why didn’t my parents 
ell me about it long ago? If it is evil, why did they have me?” 

I submit that question (3) is now answered. D.L. 


Mickey Mouse 


HISTORICAL NOTE FOR J. S. COLLIS 


In America, where Mickey Mouse was invented, he has no “private 
Darts”, either to “pull” or for “twisting” purposes. The film which 
shocked Mr. Collis so was evidently of foreign manufacture: a dull and 
dirty version of an original which is supremely innocent, fantastic, 
and funny. S. FOSTER DAMON 


“Hamlet Again” 


R. MURRY’S criticism of my book, The Wheel of Fire, is 
directed almost entirely to my interpretation of Hamlet: that 
-nterpretation will be therefore my present subject. 

I read Hamlet as a death-life antagonism. That does not mean that 
Hamlet is ‘in the wrong’ and Claudius ‘in the righ?. Ethically, there is 
little to choose between Hamlet and his world—or rather there is 
never that close contact between them on which ethical judgments 
zan be based. Life is very complex. As Mr. Aldous Huxley has lately 
put it: “Personal integrity, happiness, even the general good, can be 
achieved by, humanly speaking, immoral people and as the result of 
zommitting unjust acts; whereas the just acts of moral but unfortun- 
ately predestined, God-displeasing people can result in damnation 
for the meritorious actors and disasters for those around them” (Grace. 
‘The Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1931). Exactly in this sense Claudius has 
“grace”, Hamlet has not. A “bad” man may tkus attain happiness, 
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charity and love: a “good” man, through his very “goodness”, may 
be plunged in doubt, despair, cynicism, evil. Ethical judgment is, in 
fact, inappropriate here; but I think we can legitimately*—though 
crudely—label. one a life-force, the other a death-force, thinking . 
purely of “states of mind”, “attitude to life”, and so on, without at all 
blurring our knowledge of present “grace” by memory of past ill 
deeds. Æsthetically, either mode may appear quite attractive. I note 
in my book that Hamlet’s death-prepossession is sometimes noble and 
beautiful: he is more profound than the rest—but profundity is not 
necessarily harmless. Though the other persons fear him, however, 
we may see a death-beauty in him which possesses an excellence easily 
comparable with “life”. But during the action the problem is acute. 
Mgr. Kolbe is right in saying that the play expresses an “insoluble 
problem”, though wrong, in my opinion, when he outlines the nature 
of that problem. Hamlet expresses, in fact, the ultimate problem on 
which all our difficulties revolve: not the surface antinomy of “good” 
and “evil” but the deeper one of “life” and “death”. 

Mr. Murry quotes Prof. Spurgeon’s fine essay, which shows how 
here, and in Coriolanus, disease-metaphors are recurrent. Mr. Murry, 
however, quite fails to observe that these metaphors are used by both 
sides. To regard them as referring to Claudius alone is a plain distortion 
of fact. Even Hamlet knows his own “wits diseased”. To Claudius 
it is Hamlet who is “a foul disease”, like “diseases desperate grown”, 
“the quick o’ the ulcer”. It is Hamlet’s murder of Polonius that 
infects Ophelia with “the poison of deep grief”, that makes the people 
“unwholesome” and their incitement of Laertes“pestilent’’—Laertes, to 
whom Hamlet’s act is a “sickness” in his “heart”. Herein is our prob- 
lem: both sides see each other as a “disease”. Exactly the same happens 
in Coriolanus. Will Mr. Murry arbitrarily apply -such images all to 
Coriolanus, or all to the Tribunes? Or do not both plays show us 
rather a time “out of joint’, a diseased relation between the prota- 
gonist and his environment rather than a single and simple unit of 
“disease”? Mr. Murry should not have enlisted Prof. Spurgeon’s essay 
against my reading of Hamlet. It supports my interpretation. 

Hamlet himself is distinguished by the loss he endures of the typical 
Shakespearian values. It is no use saying we do not know what they 


* In our opinion the point of Mr. Murry’s review was to show why such ‘crude 
labelling’ was, in his view, illegitimate-—Ep. 
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were: they are easily named. Throughout the plays there are two princi- 
pal “values”: love and honour. The latter can be subdivided into 
<i) The Kingly Ideal, as Dr. Hugh Brown has well observed in a recent 
paper (The Divine Drama, The Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1930), and (ii) 
Warriorship, as I point out in my essays on Troilus and Othello. The 
plays before Hamlet are nearly all war-plays or love-plays. After 
Hamlets questionable behaviour during: the middle action he is sent 
to England. Immediately a rush of positive values are loosed by the 
poet. Hamlet sees Fortinbras, the warrior, at the head of his army 
and soliloquizes at length on his positive and purposive translation of 
“honour” into action. Claudius attracts our attention to the grandeur 
-òf kingship, brave in the sanction of his divine office: ““There’s such 
divinity doth hedge a king . . .” Laertes prosecutes his love-ardour 
violently, and we watch love’s tragic pathos in Ophelia’s plaintive 
madness, the swan-song of love slain by the negative forces of Hamlet’s 
purposeless inaction. Are all these technical blunders? Are we to 
dismiss all this by saying, with Mr. Murry, that these persons are not 
“particularly real’? Or is Hamlet a profounder work than the blurring 
of conventional criticism has guessed? “It would be foolish to seek 
or to pretend to find a perfect unity in Hamlet,” says Mr. Murry. Ii 
that is so, it is not because of the “old play” he refers to (that facile 
exit from all interpretative difficulties) but because the poet here is at 
work indeed on an “insoluble problem”, not a unity but a stark duality: 
the ultimate dualism of a Hamlet and a Claudius presented not as a 
miserable hypocrite and a weak-kneed student, but rather as forces of 


tremendous strength: - 


*Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell-incensed points 
; Of mighty opposites. 


Mighty opposites. 


I cannot agree that “To be or not to be . . .” refers to anything 
but the matter of “life” and “death”. Also I deplore Mr. Murry’s 
quotation of Edgar’s “Men must endure . . .” apart from its context. 
It does-not mean, like Hamlet’s “‘ The readiness is all”, that men must 
put up with déath: rather, men must put up with life. This is. quite 

_clear from the context. [Endure==await.] G. WILSON KNIGHT 


The Prometheans 


HE ADELPHI appeals to an intelligent minority, a minority in 

the main, I take it, of men and women who frankly have lost 
faith in the spiritual and even the practical efficacy of the ruling institu- 
tions—literary, religious, social, political—of the day, and are 
seriously searching, often vainly but not altogether hopelessly, along 
untried routes for something in which they may believe. That, plus a 
belief in the individual as the source and measure of all significant 
values, is their common ground—less a goal than a starting-point. 
And that is why I think they may be interested by another small group, 
of young men and women almost exclusively, who recently, as the 
quite spontaneous result of a newspaper correspondence, have come 
together to the present number of some 500 in almost identical spirit. 
They call themselves, when pressed to it, and for want of anything 
better, the Prometheans, which is ambitious, as such gestures should 
be; and they profess themselves inspired by H. G. Wells’s conception 
of groups freely organising about a common attitude to life, but I 
understand that that was a second and not at all an originating thought, 
and I see them in reality as much less Open Conspirators than Open 
Questioners. They steal Wells’s familiar phrases to state their aims, 
but what they really aim at seems to me not so much “intelligent con- 
trol of existence” as simple intelligence itself., At least they recognise 
that the latter must precede the former, that you cannot have an 
organisation of individuals until you have the individuals. Meanwhile, 
they launch themselves adventurously (for they have no financial 
backing whatever) with a magazine of their own—the first number is 
appearing in February, price 1s.—and various subject groups; at present 
they meet privately (like the early Fabians), but they hope soon to 
establish a club-room in London. It is all tentative, and hopeful, but I 
like their spirit and feel they are starting in the right way, whatever 
may follow. For that reason I venture to commend them to the atten- 
tion of at any rate the younger readers of The Adelphi, especially those 
living in and about London. Their secretary, Miss E. M. Barraud, is 
always pleased to hear from anyone at 31 St. Stephen’s Road, W.2; 
-the magazine editor is Mr. J. R. Evans, 6 Guilford Place, W.C.1. 


GEOFFREY WEST 


REVIEWS 


e Seed” 


sazp. A Novel of Birth Control. By Charles G. Norris (Heinemann) 
8s. 6d. 


Captain Dan Carter, of Carterville, 
Increased and multiplied at will. 

To him there were no “‘if’s” or “‘maybe’s” 
Connected with the birth of babies. 

His wife, Matilda, was a grand old party: 
She bore him nine, and all were hearty. 


Captain Dan’s brother, Stephen Carter, 
Begat some six, which is just a starter. 
His helpmeet, Lizzie, was always poorly; 
She had her babies prematurely. 


Captain Dan’s sister, who lived next door, 
Was fairly fertile. She had four. 


Philo Carter, Captain Dan’s cousin, 
Might well have had an even dozen 
Had not his wife, on whom he relied, 
Got sick, Page 2; and died.” 


The first to marry of the growing clan 
Was the Captain’s daughter, Eva Ann. 
She ran away with a ranch-hand, Tony, 
And they tilled the soil, which was pretty stony. 
From the turn of the century to 1911 
Their babies increased from one to seven, 
And they still maintained this dizzy pace 
Till they’d added twelve to the human race. 
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The one who hung up the highest score 

Was Bart’s wife’s sister, with twenty-four. 
« Her name was Ossip, she was daft and lazy 

And all twenty-four were sick or crazy. 


Young Bart Carter had a literary bent, . 
New York City was the place he went. 

He took to himselfa second wife, ` 

And they planned a charming, cultured life. 
They hoped their home, though none too spacious, 
Would be attractive, neat, and gracious. 
Alas, to the cause they soon were martyrs: 
Bart was a Carter, and you know Carters! 
She bore him five. They didn’t want more, 
So she shut and locked the bedroom door— 
A good device for the totally zestless, 

Not so good for the young and restless. 


They lived in a suburb so Bart could write, 
But with toys on the floor he couldn’t, quite. 
Bart knew an editor, Mildred Bransom, 
Wise and intelligent, tall and handsome. 
Mildred’s apartment had charm and quiet 
(Not like home, with its kiddy riot). 
Mildred fed him crépes Suzette, 

Which most young authors seldom get. 
She urged him to finish his novel, nights, 
And paid ten grand for the serial rights. 
And once, in a heavy fall of snow, 

Bart couldn’t make up his mind to go. 


When Bart’s wife, Peggy, discovered the nest, 
She took her quintet promptly West. 

Bart sought Mildred and they lived in sin, 
With all Bart’s royalties coming in. 

They went to Sicily and bought a donkey, 
And every little thing was dory-hunky, 

Till Bart discovered that he missed his boys 
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With their Carter faces and their Carter noise, 
And learned that births had dropped in the nation 
Per hundred thousand population. 


Giving his mistress an even break, 
He made the first train he could make; 
He found his wife in Carterville, 
And there, I guess, they all are still. 
In any event we have reached our goal— 
We have waded through a novel of birth control. 
Its moral should make all ladies brighter: 
Never shut your door on a fiction-writer. 
E. B. WHITE 


Reprinted by kind permission of “The New Yorker.” 


` Seven Poets 


COLLECTED POEMS OF ROBERT FROST. (Longmans, Green) 15s. 
‘HEHE POEMS OF EDMUND BLUNDEN. (Cobden-Sanderson) 10s. 6d. 
THE ARMED MUSE. By Herbert Palmer (Hogarth Press) 3. 6d. y 
JONAH COMES TO NINEVEH. By Herbert Palmer (Mill House Press) 
8s. 6d. 
LIGHT IN SIX MOODS. By George Rostrevor Hamilton (Heinemann) 
35. 6d. 
THESE OUR MATINS. By Michael Roberts (Mathews and Marrot) 3s. 6d. 
JOHN DETH AND OTHER POEMS. By Conrad Aiken (Scribner’s) 10s. 6d. 
DEAR JUDAS AND OTHER POEMS. By Robinson Jeffers (Hogarth Press) 
55. 
. =O MUCH contemporary poetry seems merely to trifle upon the 
X verge of seriousness. It expresses moods conscientiously and 
exactly, but so often moods that do not matter, minor moods valid 
only to the writer’s own experience, intellectual dexterities, pretty 
descriptive bits. Writers sing not because they are poets but because 
they would like to be poets, and even when that is not wholly true, 
when the defect is rather a fumbling for a new mode or expression, > 
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‘suitable to our present bleak hour, which shall be individual yet 
universal, still the result too often is that they simply are not dynamic 
enough to force one to accept them. Half a dozen such writers we had 
set aside before coming upon the two volumes containing the collected 
works of Robert Frost and Edmund Blunden. These are poets—as 
truly as any alive to-day. At first glance one is disposed to feel that 
they come aptly together, one the American analogue of the English 
other, Frost free of tradition, Blunden the child of it. Yet the com- 
parison is doubtfully profitable, and difficult to make without disparag- 
ing the younger man unfairly—partly because he is the younger man. 
Frost, though he began in a conventional lyricism, very quickly 
emerged as original, quintessentially as bare and outstanding as a New 
England farmstead. Blunden, though always a keen experimentalist 
within the limits of tradition, is still after sixteen years only just be- 
ginning to break free and to speak in a voice whose tones are wholly 
his own. In all Frost’s work the man towers above the poet (a dubious 
but unavoidable distinction). His verse runs on and on, mostly in a 
single key like a quiet voice; yet it is poetry, and has a significance 
beyond itself, by virtue of the integrity of the personality behind it. 
For the average man inarticulateness stands between experience and 
expression ; for the writer the barrier is too often an intellectual self- 
consciousness. Frost escapes by his perfect naturalness, expressing 
organic experience organically. Love in its gentleness succeeds where 
Thought in its power would forever fail. In a score of his country nota- 
tions— The Death of the Hired Man, Home Burial, Snow, Mending Wall, 
After Apple-Picking, The Runaway, An Old Man’s Winter Night—he 
displays an almost Tchehovian purity of apprehension and rendering. 
He seems so easy to imitate, yet he is inimitable, for every line is 
stamped with the unique quality of individual speech. At the end he 
closes, as he opened, with a series of shorter poems. But where the 
earlier were more lyrical and conventional, these latest are in essence 
more deeply personal and philosophical. His most attractive work lies 
in the North of Boston, Mountain Interval and New Hampshire books, 
but some of the later poems are as lovely as any that go before. 


Thave been one acquainted with the night. 
Thave walked out in rain—and back in rain. 
I have outwalked the furthest city light. 
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I have looked down the saddest city lane. 
Ihave passed by the watchman on his beat 
And dropped my eyes, unwilling to explain: 


Thave stood still and stopped the sound of feet 
When far away an interrupted cry 
Came over houses from another street, 


But not to call me back or say good-bye; 
And further still at an unearthly height, 
One luminary clock against the sky 


Proclaimed the time was neither wrong nor right. 
Ihave been one acquainted with the night. 


One mark of poetry is an absolute identity of experience and ex- 
fression. Frost in his simplicity achieves that identity without diffi- 
cilty. For Blunden it is not so easy. He is in the best sense a scholar. 
His “ melodious pipes ” have clearly been an heirloom on Parnassus , 
taese two centuries past at least, and his deep, abiding love of that past 
makes it the harder for him to achieve his own entirely individual 
ctiginality. The early pastoral poems especially give an impression of 
being written consciously rather than passionately; and while all 
poetry is artifice, it fails as it is not also supremely natural. The excess 
cf detail destroys its own effect ; the emotion vanishes amid the ver- 
Hage, like a stream amid weeds. It is notable that even in the best of 
te portraits in this group—as the memorable Almswomen and Shep- 
kerd—he sketches types, where Frost would have drawn a man as 
individual as one’s father. In the war poems one encounters essentially 
tie same Blunden, shattered and scarred by his experience, clinging to 
continuity for sheer sanity. Most impressive of all are the poems which 
appear under the heading “ Experience and Soliloquy ” and seem in 
general to belong toa later period. One discovers an interesting change 
in progress producing a steadily increasing metaphysical content and 
—a new originality. Blunden himself, we feel, is at last emerging, 
speaking in a voice which is primarily his own and only secondarily 
taat of English Poetry, and thus for that reason the more truly poetry. 
© The unseen bliss took wing ”—“‘ But something flew between me 
and the sun ”— 


ta 
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Ihave been yourg, and now am not too old ; 

And I have seen te righteous forsaken, 

His health, his hetour, and his quality taken. 
This is not wx: we were formerly told. 


T have seen a ok country, useful to the race, 
Knocked silly w2k guns and mines, its villages vanished, 
Even the last rat amd the last kestrel banished— 

God bless us al this was peculiar grace. 


Here is a new Blunden, erd a deeper and more interesting one. We did 
not expect him, but we welcome him beyond all expectation. We look 
to him, for the promise 3: the work that may be to come, as hopefully 
as to any poet now livins. Of what he has already given us, it must be 
said that it is astonishing ¥ even, and that, like the work of every true 
poet, it yields in propornn as it is yielded to. 

To turn from the ceLected works of Frost and Blunden to the 
fragments of lesser men 3= severe test, and he must be truly a poet who 
can sustain it. Mr. Herk-t Palmer is one of the most interesting and 
baffling and irritating a contemporary writers. He holds with So- 
crates that the poet ms: be mad, and in the result his work often 
exhibits force without fom, and so is the less forceful. “ There is 
no peace within him, ordy hunger and unrest ?”—that is not the mood 
of poetry, but it is Mr. Fa:mer’s prevailing mood ; only when he binds 
himself with a momertary discipline does he achieve expression 

/ ow rthy of himself, and tjat occurs all too seldom. The separate poem, 
Jonah Comes to Nineveh shows all his typical virtues and faults—the 
vigour, the range, the hixh theme imaginatively rendered, and the care- 
lessness, the utter lack ef finish. Persistently he sinks his ships for a 
ha’porth of tar. i 

Mr. Hamilton neither aults the heights nor falls into the depth ; his 
work is always accomplsed, flame carved to form, lyrical and lovely 
—-a grave vision, grav=ly rendered with austerity, with beauty, and 
without trickery. Mr. Mael Roberts’ little book displays the keenest 
possible interest in words 1s words and as expression, but it seems much 
more a preparatory wrs ling with the matter of poetry than the au- 
thentic product. “ The-=ental mode is sculptural ”—“ A beauty that 
is broken in wild analys.” Mr. Roberts has been to school at Dr. 


| + 
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Eliot’s, and he has caught the measles. Fersonally we prefer the 
lyricism of the early poems to the intellectual pretty-pretty of Schneider 
Cup ; but there is in others of the later poems a power, if angular, of 
feeiing and expression even though beauty lags. 

r A typical pretension leads Mr. Aiken to lak=I his saind poem “A 
Mecaphysical Legend”. This transparent allsgory—as transparent as 
its eading character’s name—contains some Juent and readable versi- 
fying (but too facile to be-impressive). There is indeed something of 
the professional versifier about him; thought turns to rhyme as it 
rurs. Nevertheless there is also a real if over-conscious poet in Aiken, 
anc though he appears less in this volume than in some earlier books 
(tha best is in the Selected Poems) still he is her, especially in the shorter 
piezes. Mr. Jeffers is another American poe who has the occasional 
difuseness without the binding personality o? Frost. His new volume 
` deserves mention mainly for its title piece, a presentation in semi- 
dramatic form of the betrayal of Jesus by Jucas. The interpretation is 
not especially new in any particular, though free, but the drama of events 
is genuinely felt and, in parts, movingly rende ed. GEOFFREY WEST 


Public School Problems 


HARROW LECTURES ON EDUCATION. Edited by T. F. Coade (Cambridge 
University Press), ros. 6d. 


N January 1930 a hundred and fifty junDr public school masters 
met at Harrow in an attempt to formulae the purpose and policy 
of public school education. The discussions were opened by addresses 
fron a score of the more enlightened senior members of the teaching 
anc preaching professions. This book is a ccllection of the addresses. 
Ft was recognised by the organisers of the Conference that in the 
pubticschools 
“the situation is now completely altered. Boys are different in 
their attitude to life generally and to author-+ty in particular. Numbers 
of them are interested in a more or less scientific way in questions of — 
real complexity, social, ethical, moral; most of them challenge 
orthodoxy automatically, some of them pb the extent of attacking 
~enerable institutions like chapel services compulsory cricket, the 
‘).T.C.—not because these activities are i-ksome, but because they 
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are regarded as infringing the freedom of the individual.” 
It was also recognised -hat— 

“the new scientific outlook on the Universe and the place of 

Mankind in it, and me effect of this outlook on religion, have com- 

pelled most thinking men to modify, if not to reconstruct, their 

philosophy of life. .. A man whose profession implies that he 
claims to be in som measure a guide and adviser to youth, and who 
is at the same time unable to relate either his thinking or his teaching 
to any permanent cr purposeful scheme, must be not a little em- 
barrassed. Uncertax-ty of belief is distressing and common enough 
among schoolmasters, as in other professions. Uncertainty of aim, 
however, is the very devil, a disease capable of undermining or 
disintegrating the work of the cleverest and most conscientious 
N of men.” 

And so “in courage, sficerity and humility”, the junior masters met to 

clear their vision and direct their aim. 

A conference insp:ed by such good intentions as this might well 
have panned out in p=titudes. Actually, only two of the lectures in the 
book are lacking in ieas, and if one-half of the suggestions made in 
the other lectures were put into practice the public schools would be 
purged of their silliness in a few years. 

The most striking chapter in the book is Dr. H. Crichton-Miller’s 
paper on the “psychological understanding of the adolescent”. He 
exposes the abuse by headmasters of their weapon of expulsion. Ex- 
pulsion is a sign of failure on the part of the schoolmaster rather than 
on the part of the bcy; schoolmasters fail to understand the minds of 
their pupils through gnorance of their own minds; and Dr. Crichton- 
Miller enlightened he audience by examining the psychology of six 
types which he finds common in the scholastic profession, namely the 
immature schoolmaster, the self-important, the patronising, the jealous, 
the Narcissan, the hamosexual and the cruel. This is fine physic for 
the profession. So is he lecture on sex by Dr. Douglas White who, 
armed with quotatior from Kraft-Ebbing and Havelock Ellis, disposes 
of the current sex~is.n heresy. Dr. White concludes: 

“The mischief < that children, from earliest years, are imbued 
with ideas of the el nature of sex; it is regarded by them, in conse- 
quence, as a thing to be killed-by the vigour of the spiritual life. But 

this ideal of the destruction of the carnal impulse is as impossible as 
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it is undesirable; the one has grown out of me other, and the task 
before each of us is the harmonisation of these two great forces in 
zur nature, not the destruction of either.” 

_ -here follow addresses by specialists on tke chief subjects in the 
sckool curriculum: Dr. Pickard-Cambridge makes a stately defence of 
the Classics; Professor Roxby almost persuades us that Geography is 
wec-:th studying; some of the lecturers get beyond mere apology and 
ske-ch a technique for the teaching of their sibjects—in this class 
Mr Somervell on History and Sir Cyril Ashford on Mathematics are 
excellent, and Sir Percy Nunn’s paper on Science would be invaluable 
if 32 had laid more emphasis on the need for tzaching boys biology 
before they are afflicted with physics and chemiswy. 

Jl this is excellent reading, and one is bexnning to be hopeful 
wken one comes to the second part of the bock. It is devoted to the 
prcolem of religious teaching in the schools. Cræ lecturer admits that 
it & dangerous to tea. \the Old Testament tc young boys; another 
adrits that “the notion vXany personal God i: obsolete”. And then, 
taking courage from the fact that scientists hææ recently patronised 

_teLzion, they try to explain how the doctrines cf the Anglican Church 
ma, be made intelligible to boys. In this the H zrow lecturers are not 
successful. They are sound while they are expostg the stupidity of the 
Araold tradition of religious instruction, but taey say nothing about 
the resent practice of compulsory chapel and cf-virtually compulsory 
Co-firmation. They are right when they say tHe “religion is caught, 
not-taught”, but they persist in lecturing on zow to teach it. This 
failxre on the part of the Harrow lecturers to solve the problem of 
rel&ious teaching in the schools does not imply tie failure of the Con- 
ference. The thinkers of this generation have evolved a new Human- 
isr, but they have not yet reconciled it with exganised religion; the 
teacters cannot be expected to go further. 

“There are things which would have been beter omitted from the 
primced version of these lectures. One is Dr. Murray Levick’s model 
time-table, in which there is practically no svzre time. Another is 
Dr. Norwood’s desire for a “Department fer Educational Intelli- 
gerce”; he believes 

*-t would not be impossible for a central bod_rto let it be known to 

. tte. schools of the country, often years bef>-ehand, that there is 

[kely to arise a steady demand for men of ew types; and there 
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would be a hope that the supply would not then be years later than 

the demand in becoming effective.” 

Types! There is no indication that Dr. Norwood is joking. 

But these are the only straws to go against the current of the first 
conference of junior public school masters. The public schools are 
beginning to wake up at last: these lectures show that their intentions 
at least are good. ROGER CLARKE 


Men, Women and Clothes 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CLOTHES. By J. C. Flugel (Hogarth Press) 21s. 
OMPLEX issues border on the psychology of clothes and Dr. 
Fltigel’s valuable study serves as a mirror reflecting significant 
and vital changes iñ the social and sex life of our time. This investi- 
gator, who conducted a questionnaire on the subject in the British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, analyses in some detail nine outstanding 
human types representative of different temperamental adjustments 
to the wearing of clothes, viz. the rebellious, resigned, unemotional, 
prudish, duty, protected, supported, sublimated, and self-satisfied 
types; they range from almost open resistance to wearing any 
clothes on the one extreme and the most complacent acceptance on the 
other ; and it is something of a self-education to note the symptoms 
of each category and identify one’s characteristics. 

Dr. Flugel evidently anticipates nakedness as the eventual and 
hopeful outcome. It is conceivable that our instinctive opposition to 
this solution, on the grounds of protection against cold, conceals other 
and less rational-sounding motives. Unlike the anthropologists who 
have been impressed by symptoms of modesty among primitive 
people, the majority of scholars have regarded decoration as the 
motive that led primarily to the adoption of clothes, but Dr. Flügel 
contents himself by observing that “ each ofthe three motives of 
decoration, modesty, and protection is important enough in its own 
way”. There is an alternation, he suggests, between modesty and 
decoration in order to acquire sex-attraction. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century occurred what this 
author describes as “The Great Masculine Renunciation”—of the ` 
claim to be considered beautiful. A democratisation of social ideals, 
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to which the French Revolution contributed, made work respectable 
fo- members of the fashionable world and led to the abandonment of 
the distinctive costumes of rank for men—i.e. for those engaged in 
werk outside the home. Extremely interesting are the effects that may 
be traced from this sex-demarcation in clothes which has led to the 
feminine butterfly becoming the exhibitionist while the male peacock 
of primitive times has turned observer. 

‘The marked preference for differentiation from the other sex in 
matters of clothes is characteristic of man’s deep-seated repugnance to 
th- feminine side of his nature which folk tradition associates with the 
leE&-hand or “sinister” side of his body. Here we can detect the under- 
lying belief and fear that a man unmanned becomes a woman. The 
important contribution of psycho-analysis was to recognise the 
masculine need for reassurance in virility implied by those anti-sinister 
att tudes. But not to encourage that.aggravated conflict of repression 
sh=wn in the denunciation of effeminacy, real or fancied, in others on 
wkom this fear has been projected—one of the most dangerous but 
litdle-recognised male hysterias amongst men who reckon themselves 
“normal”. - 

The solution suggested here is “for man to allow himself a little 
mcre latitude in making use of his bodily attractions for heterosexual 
purposes, in making in fact a somewhat greater sexual appeal to 
wamen”. In other words, that man should return somewhat to the 
peecock attitude towards the female, though not necessarily on an 
extensive decorative scale. It would be welcomed by women and, adds 
Dr Flügel, it would be beneficial in checking that exclusive idolisation 
of he female form which tends to arrest woman’s capacity for objective 
low ina narcissistic child-state of gratification at being admired. Lest the 
psecho-analyst should be suspected of trespassing beyond his proper 
sptere and giving ammunition for controversy where surgery had 
been sought, let it be added that Dr. Fliigel’s summing-up is not limited 
to zhe opposite sex. Just as women need to discover a more adult 
femininity than the impersonations of “womanliness” in which they 
have been encouraged and from which some of them now react only 
toc violently, so also, it is implied, a more realistic concept is needed 
of virility in the civilised world, with less of that self-consciously 
exazgerated “aloofness” and “impersonality” which palpably reflect 
ma.’s bugbears and fantasies of the past. BERNARD CAUSTON 


Enlightenment 


AFTER TWO THOUSAND YEARS. By G. Lowes Dickinson (Allen & Unwin) 
6s. 
“Philalethes Many, perhaps most, of our best men experienced during 
the war a sense of comradeship with their fellow sufferers which 
they do not, perhaps cannot, recover in time of peace. And that 
memory overfloods all others, however terrible, as lightning 

illuminates the horrors of a shipwreck. 

“Plato And to recover this feeling they would be willing to plunge 
again into war? 

“Philalethes I do not say that; but when they contrast that experience 
with any they have in peace, they hardly know which to prefer, 
and so stand apart, dubious if not indifferent, from that war of 
the spirit which men must wage if they mean to end wars of the 
flesh.” Bi 

When I praised Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s book to a friend who is a 
politician, he immediately asked: “But is it constructive?” I have since 
wished that I had answered with another question, “Constructive of 
what?” or even more peremptorily, “Please define constructiveness.” 

It certainly seems to me that the deeply moving and lucidly expressed 

truth that I have quoted from Mr. Lowes Dickinson is likely to be a 

valuable stimulus to many, but I do not know whether that sort of 

stimulus is held to be “constructive” by certain worthy and admirable 
people of whom I meet a good many nowadays. I refer to those briskly 
competent young women who seem to be always on their way to 
deliver lectures upon “The Structure of Industry” or “Modern 

Banking”, and those exquisitely intellectual young men who argue so 

lengthily and, as they believe, so realistically after dinner about the 

latest dicta of Mr. McKenna or Mr. Keynes. 

Obviously it is good to know, and to instruct others, about the 
structure of industry, the bank rate, the flow of gold, and so on. It 
may even be a part of one’s duty as a social being. But the question is 
whether we are likely to make very good use of such knowledge if we 
have not meditated rather deeply upon such matters as Mr. Lowes 

Dickinson touches in the quoted passage. 

It should perhaps be added that the quotation does not give a good 
idea of what the book is like. It is a dialogue in the Elysian Fields be- 
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tween the spirit of Plato and a modern young man, Philalethes, Lover 
o. Truth, who has strayed there by chance; and it ranges over almost 
every topic from Property and Forms of Government to Truth, Art 
ard Love. The reader will therefore not be surprised to find that many 
oz the problems are rather unnaturally simplified in the well-known 
“Eberal and enlightened’”’-manner, and that some of the most interesting 
ar2 not pursued very far. But reason, humour and lovingkindness are 
woven through the book, which ends with Plato charming the young 
man to sleep and praying for him: “O thou great Power revealed and 
ye unknown to him and to me, keep him true to his purpose in that 
dark world to which he has returned, and bring him back, faithful 
ard strong, to rest awhile here until he sets forth to greater and 
clearer tasks.” E. L. 


Shorter Notices 


.FLAMENCA. Translated from the thirteenth-century Provencal of Bernardet 
the Troubadour. By H. E. M. Prescott (Constable & Co.) tos. 6d. 

H. F. M. Prescott is an author of scholarship and prestige with two 
inmortant historical novels to his name: The Unhurrying Chase and 
Tre Lost Fight. In Flamenca he combines the special gifts of translator 
ani creator. In parts of the romance there are distinct reminders of 
M:lory, while as a whole it sounds like some slightly doctored medi- 
zval translation—one that has been gone over by a naive modern 
haad. It is written in prose, but we are told that the original is a poem. 
Asit stands it is a novel, a very remarkable novel, too, when we con- 
sid=r the remote times in which it was written. It is, however, very 
difuse, and full of exaggeration, mockery, and burlesque. Though the 
Middle Ages are here in all their certainty, it is necessary to read pretty 
frequently between the lines, if the perspective is not to get distorted. 
Fo- it is rather too easy to believe that all tournaments were displays 
of unwieldy magnitude and splendour, that inns were sometimes as 
large as modern hotels, that a mere knight could suddenly officiate as 
a ceric if he were lavish enough with gifts, and that the troubadour 
lovz-affairs were always the very reverse of innocent. In spite of many 
glowing dissertations on the theme of Love, an entire absence of gross- 
ness, and some exquisite passages, the spiritual side of Love—which 
the troubadours also cultivated—is very much in the background. The 
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delight of Flamenca and Guillaume in one another is distinctly 
epicurean ‘and sensually sentimental, if not carnal. The walls and floors 
of these public baths (where they defeated the watchfulness of the 
crazy husband) speak quite plainly if the author doesn’t; while his 
glorification of adultery and of lying, deceit and religious hypocrisy as 
fine intellectual means of ensuring safety, must have scarified all the 
jealous, uxorious knights who listened to the narrative—probably one 
of the reasons why the romance was unpopular in its time and never 
mentioned in any contemporary literature. HERBERT E. PALMER 


EXPERTS ARE PUZZLED. By Laura Riding (Cape) 6s. 
BUT IT STILL GOES ON. By Robert Graves (Cape) ros. 6d. 

It must be easy to review Mr. Robert Graves ai 1 Miss Laura Riding 
in their present phase if you can bring yourself t adopt the bluff and 
breezy attitude. You can say that they are neurouc post-war zsthetes 
with rebel-complexes, or else that they are shrewd and calculating self- 
advertisers. But if you have enough perception to see the remarkable. 
qualities that continue to appear in their books—which grow ever 
more queer, and more similar each to each—it is very hard to know 
what to say, and perhaps better to say nothing. 

They evidently wish to appear as regular, downright out-and- 
outers. The bottom has fallen out of the world; we are living in a post- 
catastrophic age; and almost no one knows it, they tell us, except them- 
selves. The result is that “it still goes on. nd on. And on.” But, bless 
you, they don’t go on and on, not they. They have cleared out of it, 
knowing, however, that it still goes on “behind their back, so to 
speak.” They have “stopped,” in some mysterious and very superior 
way. But they have not stopped telling us about it. Miss Riding seems 
to be the High Priestess of the mystery, and Mr. Graves her novice. 
The High Priestess has no wish to be superior, but she knows so much 
that she just can’t make it easy for us. Mr. Graves, however, has a shot 
atit. And when we turn anxiously from her book to his, what do we 
find? A writer of intriguing personality, with admirable gifts, in a 
state of confused desperation, and shouting to keep his courage up. It 
seems a familiar attitude. . . . Perhaps after all the mystery behind it 
is the old one of man fighting to conquer his fate. If so, it must be 
confessed that, interesting and significant as they are, Miss Riding anc 
Mr. Graves do not as yet convince us that they have won through. 
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PLATO’S BRITANNIA. By Douglas Woodruff (Sheed & Ward) 6s. 
A very neat exercise in raillery by a most accomplished wit. All the 
- bandering and elephantine stupidities of a Protestant race toiling in 
tke wake of trouble are gently progged and pitchforked by this Catho- 
lic classicist, in order that twentieth century disorder may see the heads 
of its offences ridiculously impaled. The way of true order is also 
modestly and politely inculcated, and if it would seem to be the way of 
proceeding backwards, that after all is the direction of safety in a 
crowd. We push back and look on when the herd appears to be 
Gadarene. Here is the book for those who like to indulge the quiet and 
stperior pleasure of a sardonic smile. But even they will be tempted to 
scmething broader and more enjoyable when Mr. Woodruff forgets 
hō unavowed object and is content with comic satire, as shown in the 
recort upon Londoners and on their tube railways: 
“I saw wonderful pictures of a countryside to be reached through 
the bowels of the earth, but I believed them to be probably part of a 
trap. For I saw iron cages full of men and women being clanged 
together and sent down into the bowels of the earth, and I saw other 
cages being graciously unlocked and the inmates being turned loose 
on to the streets to make what use they could of their new-found 
freedom; but there did not seem to me to be any necessary corres- 
-pondence between the number of cages that went down and the 
number that came up, and it struck me how very trusting these 
‘Londoners were. For there would be a good prcfit for the under- 
ground railway in selling off whole cages full of assorted citizens to 
yellow traders lying in the mouth of their river; and no one knows 
-what secret lines and trains the Underground may not possess, or 
that there is not a great deal more down there than they show on the 
coloured maps which they choose to display, or that they may not 
need a constant supply of slaves to provide the energy to drive the 
trains along.” 


U.s.A. WITH MUSIC. Anonymous (Paris, Carrefour Editions, Edition of 
400 copies) 7s. 6d. 

This attractively produced book announces itself as the first of a 
series of anonymous works. Apparently there is a “movement” afoot 
in “avour of artistic anonymity. Whether the movementis to haveany 
di-ection remains to beseen. The nearest comparison to it in England 
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is, perhaps, the movement of “The Enemy” (which, however, is far 
from anonymous, being rather synonymous with Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis). And just as “The Enemy” moves only in circles, around Mr. 
Lewis, I fear after reading this “operatic tragedy,” as the author 
describes it, that the anonymous movement will gyrate, only less 
amusingly, around the no’ man’s land of disorganised American art 
which shelters itself in Montparnasse from the harsh reality of its native 
country. Not a very robust movement, therefore. 

“Whatitistodieandbeburied . . . ” saystheanonymousauthor 
in his preface, “I do not know. I have never died that way, except in 
the spirit.” He does not explain what he means by spiritual death; but 
itseemsa heavy price to pay for the achievement of a work like U.S.A. 
with Music, which is an elaborate but not very convincing satire of 
American publicity-mania. The book was commenced in New York in 
1924 and finished in Berlin in 1928. It seems along way round about to 
achieve what “Beachcomber” does in a few lines in the Daily Express 
every day. 

Since writing the above we have come across a pamphlet which 
expounds the point of view of the anonymous movement. It is suffi- 
ciently interesting to make one hope that subsequent productions 
will be of more value than the one under review. E.L. 


SONGS AND SLANG OF THE BRITISH SOLDIER: An Anthology and a 
Glossary. 2nd edition. Edited by John Brophy and Eric Partridge 
(Eric Partridge), 7s. 6d. 

Everything that belongs to the past has its historical interest, sc 
possibly the clipped jargon and the semi-obscene ditties, that seemed 
poor enough matter for history in 1918, are worth putting on record 
in 1930. Possibly; though this glossary of slang makes thin reading. 

“Plink-Plonk.—Facetious for vin blanc (cf.). Variants were plinkety- 

plonk, blink-blonk”” is the kind of thing that requires to be printed—if at 

all—in a book that takes up as little space on the shelf as it does in the 
mind. The editors have been altogether too generous in large type and 
broad margins, the most drivelling bits of ribald nonsense being printed 
like dilettante poems. The waste of space might as well have been filled 
with the musical-comedy songs that were sung on the march far more 
often than anything else, and have as feeble a chance of survival as the 
parodies preserved here. Mr. Brophy’s introduction is the best part of 
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the book and makes an interesting essay. Though he preaches rather 
a large sermon upon a small text, he does it well and speaks with con- 
viction. His opinion upon the impossibility of redeeming words 
deformed by foul usage is worth hearing. 


MEMOIR OF J. E. C. BODLEY. By Shane Leslie (Cape) 15s. 

For the ordinary reader this memoir will be something of a dis- 
appointment. Mr. Shane Leslie has played a self-effacing part, editing 
diaries and fragments instead of summarising them in his own words, 
and this is a pity, for when he does intervene his comments are 
masterly. J. E. C. Bodley, author of the famous book on France, was 
not only a friend of many distinguished men, he was also that porten- 
tously rare creature, an Englishman who really understood and loved 
the French. As such, he would have been a good subject for analytical 
biography; whereas many of the diaries and letters reproduced here tell 
us nothing about Bodley himself, and are ‘hardly better than gossip. 
There are, however, some interesting passages about Cardinal Manning 


“LR 


and Sir Charles Dilke (whose secretary Bodley was), and a few striking 


unfinished essays on French political arid religious questions. The book 
contains a very large number of misprints. 


THE SMALL STAGE AND ITS EQUIPMENT. By R. Angus Wilson (Allen & 
Unwin) 5s. 


Another text-book on the craft of pkey mounting. written specially - 


for those amateurs who undertake to stage plays without adequate 
knowledge or equipment. The author has had in mind those un- 
small technical problems which usually worry the novice and 
frequently defeat his most earnest efforts to stage the play in a workman- 
liké manner. The whole range of constructive preparation is con- 
. sidered, and, with the help of good working drawings, practical 
directions are given for the execution of troublesome details. There are 
a bibliography of relevant works and a glossary of technical terms. 
With this book in his pocket, that obscure but most important person, 


the handy-man of the dramatic societies, will be able to go about his ' 


work with the confidence of a professional. l J. W.C. 


DAVID GOLDER. By Irene Nemirovsky (Constable) 6s. 
This book—which deserves the compliment that it does-not read 
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like a translation: Hs about money; money, and the people to whom 
money means everything; more and more money. Almost one has the 
sensation that coins drop from its pages as one turns them over. David 
Golder, the elderly and dying Jew, is for himself, for his wife Gloria, 
and his daughter Joyce, nothing but a money-making machine. And 
yet, somewhere at the back of him, is something else, still alive, that 
stirs occasionally, and in the end makes him assert himself as a human 
being; that strange and vital something which is the force and vitality- 
of his race. It is not a pleasant hook, but it is a real one. M. R 


| RAMBLING KID. By Charles Ashleigh (Faber & Faber) 7s. 6d. 


A frank, swift-moving record of some years spent as a hobo in 
the America which still had ample room for that curious tribe. It 
is “news”: that is, it is a fresh and interesting account of happenings 
most people are ignorant about, and contains no analysis of them. But 
it is not “controlled” news. Mr. Ashleigh tells his story simply, as a 
member of the I.W.W. would tell it, and there has been no sub-editor 
standing over him with a blue pencil as he wrote. At least I hope not. 
The doubt arises because he stops short, and fakes his ending. After 
exploiting the sentimental interest everyone has in the hobo, it would 
be more worthy of him, and much more true to his own opinion of his 
experiences, if he had gone on to satisfy the real interest intelligent 
people have in the “Wobbly.” J. MCC. 


THE VIKING CIVILISATION. By Axel Olrik (Allen & Unwin) 10s. 6d. 


That the vikings were not merely sporadic bands of marauders who 
ravaged the coasts of Europe during the ninth and tenth centuries, 
but represented a unique culture which had a great influence upon 
the peoples with whom they mingled, is a fact not fully realised. 
In this book Herr Olrik does not do more than touch on the geo- 
graphical range of the viking expeditions, but confines himself to a 
careful survey of Scandinavian civilisation at that period. 

Owing to their isolation, the peoples of Scandinavia were very little 
influenced by the pervading Empire of Rome; hence in them the cul- 
ture which was typical of Europe during the Bronze and Iron Ages, 
but which in the south wa> met and checked by influences from the 
East, reached a flowering never attained elsewhere. A code of life, 
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stark perhaps but profound, an art and a literature of surprising finish, 
are described by Herr Olrik in his all too short survey. 

One of the most interesting chapters is his account of the interaction 
of the Celtic and Nordic outlook which resulted from the widespread 
settlement of the Northmen in Ireland; while to those who are in any 
way acquainted with that astonishing forerunner of the modern 
character novel, the Icelandic Saga, the account of life and government 
in Iceland will be suggestive and illuminating. 

This is a book that stirs a desire to know more; and it is a pity that 
the bibliography at the end consists almost entirely of books in 
Danish. J. R. 


THE BACK-TO-BACES. By J. C. Grant, with an Introduction by Liam 
O’ Flaherty (Chatto & Windus) 7s. 6d. 

This is one of the books which belong less to the Hterary than to 
the /ife class; and, indeed, Mr. O’Flaherty, in his vigorous rather 
vindictive Foreword, warns the professional cridcs to keep their 
hands off it. But though, unfortunately, it may not be possible to 
regard this terrible little chronicle of a mining-village as a work of 
fiction, the form in which the writer has chosen to cast it stamps it as 
a work of imagination, and leaves its readers no choice but to judge it 
as such. After all, it is to the imaginative faculty, sympathetically and 
constructively employed, that we owe a good deal of social reform and 
social enlightenment. 

The story has a portentous setting: more portentous and signifi- 
cant even than the story itself. It is the abominable single street of the 
village of Hagger—the street with the coal-pit at one end and the burial- 
ground at the other, and the double row of squalid promiscuous houses 
set back-to-back between—which presents itself throughout as the 
real protagonist of the drama, the real creative force without which no 
such drama could be. Not that the Haggerites are all of one type, nor 
all either weaklings or ruffians; but they are all intrinsically Haggerites. 
Their vices and virtues, habits and aberrations are equally recognis- 
able as due to the pressure brought upon them by their native place 
and its almost unbelievable dirt and degradation and excess. The main 
action of the tale centres in the household of an elderly miner, Geordie 
Shieldyke, whose family consists of his wife, Jane, his grown-up sons, 
Willie and Tom, and his adopted daughter, Ailie, the orphan child of 
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one of Geordie’s mates. 
` J. C. Grant allows himself few idealising touches in the portrayal 
of this group and gives the reader little opportunity of sentimentalising 
over any of the members of it. Yet in at least four of them—the 
pathetic Ailie is not, in my opinion, quite so successfully shown—we 
get a glimpse of tragic greatness, emerging from the reek of the pit. 
Old Geordie, degraded and despicable bully though he is, has 
something Titanic about him; Willie, the bestial swaggering young 
“stallion” persists, to the last, in commanding our compassion and 
even, for some unreasonable reason, a certain admiration; while we 
recognise in Tom a filth-smeared trampled piece of the stuff saints are 
made of; and Jane, that dull inarticulate “scrag” of a pit-wife, must take 
rank among the matrons of classic story. Some of the characters out- 
side this circle are less firmly drawn. Tentergarth, the neurotic school- 
master, seems sometimes to make a speech written for him by Mr. 
Grant, and caricature rather than first-hand study seems to have gone 
to the making of Rothbury-Dunn, the C. of E. Minister in Hagger. 
But the crude strength of the book sweeps all ordinary criticism 
before it. May it help also to sweep the Haggers of this land out of 
existence! G. M. H. 


THE TWELVE WINDED SKY. By E. L. Woodward (Constable) tos. 6d. 

A queer, mournful book, infinitely allusive and reflective. 
Mr. Woodward is an historian, and his essays have an historical 
bias ; more than anything else they seem an attempt to assess past and 
present, to establish some feeling of continuity between our own lives 
and the past which is so close in time and so enormously different. 
He is not a laudator temporis acti; when he sums up it is usually in 
favour of the present—but he can scarcely be said to sum up, for his 
method is an inconclusive, often profound analysis, a sort of thinking 
aloud. He follows where his thoughts lead, from present to past and 
back again, and the result is often vagueness; some of the essays, to be 
frank, are quite unintelligible. But there are some notable passages; a 
memory of sheep being driven up an Oxford street; a page or two on 
Katharine Mansfield’s poems; a description of diners in a flashy restau- 
rant, worthy of a careful novelist. One simile sticks in the mind: 
‘Trams . . . swanlike in the night.’ The book is excellently printed, but 
it seems rather dear at ten shillings. 
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LEON SHESTOV 


Death and Sleep 


EN are accustomed to think that death is a kind of sleep, 

a sleep without dreams and without awakening, the most 

perfect and final sleep, as it were. And indeed it does seem as if 
death were the final sleep. Even Socrates, the wisest of men, 
thought this; or at least he said so, if Plato’s Apologia is to be 
believed. But even the wise may be mistaken, and really it is 
obvious that by its very nature death is the direct opposite of 
sleep. Not without reason do men yield so contentedly and 
happily to sleep while they are filled with the most agonising 
apprehension at the drawing near of death. Sleep is not altogether ` 
life but, strange though it appears at first sight, three-quarters, if 
not more, of our whole life is sleep; by which I mean a continua- 
tion of the original not-being from which—without being asked, 
and perhaps even against our will—we are wrenched forth by 
some incomprehensible and mysterious power. For all of us life 
is more or less a sleep; we are all sleep-walkers, moving auto- 
matically through space, bewitched by the state of not-being 
which is still such a little way behind us. That is why mechanistic 
theories alone appeal to us as true and every attempt to conquer 
_ the age-old laws of inevitability is condemned to failure from the 
outset. Such attempts disturb our dream-life and only provoke 
irritation and a sense of grievance, such as the sleeper always feels 
against those who wake him for the day. Whenever something 
unexpected or inexplicable disturbs, either from without or from 
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within ourselves, that equilibrium to which we are accustomed 
end which we love, our whole being is filled with dismay. The 
nnexpected (also called the inexplicable) is unnatural, is contrary 
»o nature; it shall not, it does not exist. At all costs we must prove 
0 ourselves and to others that the unexpected does not and can- 
` not happen; that the unexpected is only a mistake, a temporary 
confusion that can be explained away by an effort of reasoning. 
-an’s greatest triumph was the discovery that the heavenly bodies 
=re ordered in the same way as those on earth; that in the heavens 
-o0 there is nothing different or inexplicable. The theory of evolu- 
cion owes its great attraction for men to this, that it precludes 
alike in the remotest past and in the farthest future the possibility 
of anything unforeseen or unprecedented. Millions and millions 
of years ago and millions and millions of years ahead life has been 
and will be essentially the same as now, not only upon our planet 
Dut upon all the visible and invisible planets throughout the’ 
nfinite vastness of the universe. Man has been asleep, man is 
asleep, and man will ever be asleep in accordance with the 
-mmutable and static laws of eternal nature, which are nothing 
-ess than eternal reason, the ideal fundamental principles from 
2verlasting to everlasting. It never even occurs-to anyone that 
hese millions and millions of years, this eternal nature, these 
averlasting ideal principles, are colossal nonsense; and that the 
only reason we are not shocked by it is because we have grown 
used to it. And the theory of evolution, which has so completely 
taken possession of modern minds, depends upon these senseless 
ideas which curb all thought and cripple all curiosity. Spectral 
analysis has conquered space and brought the heavens down to 
zarth, and the theory of evolution has conquered time, by 
assimilating the entire past and entire future to the present. Such 
ās the great achievement of modern science, its Bey con- 

summation ! . 

But man must be fast asleep indeed to enjoy such a senseless 
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and oafish self-assuraace! In this direction at any rate the new, or, 
better, the most modern, philosophy has made a ‘unique’ con- 
tribution, with a vengeance! And one that has little in common 
with the spirit of the encients. Even the practical-minded Aristotle 
sensed a divine quintessence in the universe, something super- 
terrestrial that was Gfferent in kind from all that we normally 
experience. Admittedly, Socrates said to his judges that death 
was probably nothirg but a dreamless sleep. But it looks as if 
Socrates had not spoxen his real thoughts to the judges. For him 
they were the multitude, the ‘many’, who—whatever one might 
say to them—would never be able to grasp the truth and awaken 
from their sleep. Moreover, he himself says, also in the Apologia, 
at the end of his discourse, that no one except God knows what 
awaits us after death. And we must believe that this second opinion 
was the deeper intircation of Socrates’ soul. Everything goes to 
show that Socrates’ vay was the ‘escape from life’; he knew, and 
Plato learnt it from Him, that the aim of philosophy is to prepare 
for death—it is the art of dying. And the whole of ancient 
philosophy, apart frcm the Aristotelian schools, is derived from 
this ‘thought’—if it can properly be called a thought. Not only 
the pure Platonists bat the Cynics and Stoics too, not to mention 
Plotinus, were inspir2d by the ambition to wean themselves from 
the hypnotic power of reality, that is, dream-reality with all its 
ideas and truths. Remember Plato’s cave, and the discourses of 
the Stoics to the effect that men are all insane, remember the rapt 
ecstasy of Plotinus. Yet modern historians are not wrong when 
they speak of the ‘practical’ bent of ancient philosophy. The 
historians are perfect-y right in so far as the centrifugal tendencies 
characteristic of the ancient Greeks are the sign of a practical bent. 
But from another paint of view they are wrong: in that it is not 
only possible but a natter of course to interpret the centripetal 
tendencies of modern philosophy as implying a practical bent. 
The ancients turned to death from life in order to wake up. The 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence—VIl 


leet spent a little while in Paris and at Baden-Baden 
in February 1924 before he left.for New York. At bottom, 
he wrote to me from Paris, I resented his going away from 
Europe; and it was true. “C’est mon affaire”, he said; and that 
also was true. But it was true only in part. If the question had 
been merely whether an individual and delicate man should 
return to a country in which he was happy and felt physically 
, well, the answer was obvious: he was quite right to return to 
New Mexico. But the question was not so simple. Impersonally, 
Lawrence was profoundly attached to Europe, and above all to 
England. He had gone round the world in the effort to escape 
from the responsibility which he felt. Now, when he had re- 
turned, he was fleeing again. Lawrence knew perfectly well what 
was happening inside. him. Only a little while before he had 
written, ostensibly of Herman Melville, but really about himself: 


“A long thin chain was round his ankle all the while, binding 
him to America, to civilisation, to democracy, to the ideal 
world. . . You can’t fight it out by running away. When you 
have run a long way from Home and Mother, then you realize 
that the earth is round and if you keep on running you'll be 
back on the same old doorstep,—tike a fatality.” 


Lawrence had barely touched foot on the doorstep before he 
had begun to run again; and it was quite impossible for him to 
believe it was simply his own affair, 

However, the real issue was allowed to remain in the back- 
ground. We were all conscious of it, but politely we-didn’t refer 
to it. I saw Lawrence off from Waterloo early in March. He wrote 


from.the boat that he felt it good “to get away from the doom of 
4 R* 
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Europe”. He stayed in Ne= "ork for a few weeks, rather worried 
by his business affairs there. His then American publisher was 
uaable to pay him a large sum that he owed, and on which 
Lawrence had been counting. But the thought that he would soon 
bz escaping to his own (or rather Mrs. Lawrence’s) little ranch at 
Cel Monte prevented him from being unduly oppressed. In May 
h= was at Del Monte, with three Indians and a Mexican carpenter 
repairing the log cabin, and England had again become for him 
“as unreal as a book one read long ago”. But he was already 
. feeling the strain of the high altitude (8,600 feet). 

For a time he wrote to me regularly. In August he went to 
the Hopi country in Arizona to see the Snake Dance, and sent me 
aa essay on it which he was anxious for me to read, because it 
‘“Jefined somewhat his position”. I don’t know that it did this; 
but it was an essay full of the delicate and spontaneous imaginative 
szmpathy which Lawrence always insisted on calling “‘blood- 
tenderness”, as opposed to the enforced mental “benevolence” 
which he hated. At the beginning of October the snow came. The 
cold and the high thin air put too great a strain on Lawrence’s 
tronchi, and it was time to go South. By the beginning of Nov- 
enber he was in Oaxaca in old Mexico. There is a tone of wistful 
tenderness in his letters at this moment, which is deeply affecting. 
One feels in his eagerness to go South and leave the ranch which ` 
ke loved, I think, as well as any place on earth, a premonitory 
chill. Faintly, imperceptibly, the flower has been stricken by the 
frost. And'in this mood he suffered himself to utter a regret that 
I had not come with him, and that our ways now went wide 
epart. Each of us, he said, had done what it lay in him to do; but 
i was a pity. 

In Oaxaca he took a house and set himself to finish the Mexican 
zovel he then called Quexalcoatl, which he had begun a year 
before. It finally became The Plumed Serpent. But Lawrence 
vvas at bottom uneasy in Mexico. The combination of savagery 
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and Socialism among the Zapotec Indians struck him as crazy. 
“The world gives me the gruesomes, the more I see of it. That is, 
the world of people.” It is the old, old lament of Lawrence, the 
pang which always came to him with a fresh stab. “Such wonder 
beauty everywhere, and such humanity!” he had said in Sea and 
Sardinia. The more it changed, the more it was the same thing. 
Now, put out by the vibration of the malevolent Mexican con- 
tinent, he wished he had gone to Sicily or the South of Spain. It 
was a fool’s world anyhow, he said, and people bored him stiffer 
and stiffer; he supposed he’d have to spend his last dollars trying 

the mushiness of Europe once more. 
' Evidently, Lawrence was in despair again; and it was not long 
before I was made to feel it. In January 1925 came a letter of pure 
denunciation from Oaxaca. There was only one worse traitor 
than myself alive; and he, of course, was the only other man who 
was Lawrence’s intimate friend at this time. Lawrence was prob- 
ably coming to England in the spring; but he didn’t want to see 
anybody, except his sisters. He was leaving Oaxaca in a fortnight. 
Where he was going to, he didn’t know; and if he did know—the 
implication was obvious—he wasn’t going to tell me. So there was 
silence. It would be silly to pretend that these ferocious and 
frenzied outbursts from Lawrence didn’t hurt me; they did. But I 
had had worse than that from him in the past, and some sort of, 
friendship had survived. So I simply kept silence. 

I heard nothing from him for six months, during some of which 
I suppose he was back at Del Monte. But on rst October I was 
surprised to have a postcard from him saying that he had arrived 
in London the night before. He was going to the seaside in 
Lincolnshire for a month, then to the Mediterranean. In between, 
he was coming, as he had promised, to‘stay with me at Abbots- 
bury. It was clear, though he said nothing about this, that he had 
said a final farewell to America. A day or two later, he wrote to 
say he had given up the idea of staying in England: he was leaving 
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fo: Baden-Baden in two days’ time. Would I come up and stay 
the night with him at 73-Gower Street? I did. Our meeting was a 
little sad and ghostly; and I could not help thinking in what 
a 1opeless position I should have been at that moment, if I had 
really gone with him to New Mexico eighteen months before. 
Te American adventure was over for good and all. We forbore 
te speak of that. Instead, we disputed about Jesus. He had liked 
my book on Keats, he said; but why must I write about Jesus? 
Tae older he got, the more unsympathetic Jesus became to him. 
Now Judas—that was a different matter. If only one knew a little 
more about him! ” 

I felt strongly then, as I have come to feel even more strongly 
siace, that Lawrence’s vehemence against Jesus was simply the 
measure of his identification with him. It was the hatred of an 
intense love. But I didn’t say so; it wouldn’t have been any use. 
I simply said, what indeed was true, that I had had to make up my 
mind about Jesus, and the only way I could afford to make up my 
mind about anybody important was to write a book about him. 
This I had done; I had made up my mind in the essential: and the 
result was that Jesus had become my greatest hero. If my attitude 
Icoked sentimental and sloppy, well, it couldn’t be helped; it was 
my attitude. It was no use my pretending to be something other 
tran I was. It was, indeed, a great relief to me to have burned 
try boats. 

So we left it. J’avais pris mon assiette. But at that moment, 
when the issue was more clearly defined between us than it ever 
had been before, we felt the pain of the old affection.more deeply. 

‘But manifestly there was nothing to be done. Still, when he asked 
tre to come with my wife to stay with him in Italy—he was then . 
atracted by the notion of going to Ragusa—I wanted to go, and 

‘I said we would come. The end of our meeting, on the next 
morning, was characteristic. Ten minutes before it was time for 
me to go, Lawrence ran out to buy a big bag of fruit for me to 
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take home. If he wasn’t back in time, I was to drive in the taxi by 
way of the shop, and meet him. He was not back in time. There 
were two ways of getting to the shop, and the taxi-driver chose 
the wrong one. When we got to the shop, Yes, they said, a slim 
gentleman with a beard had been there and just left. If I went 
after him, I was bound to lose my train, and would not be home 
that night. I caught my train. 

That was the end of my last meeting with Lawrence. I never 
saw him again, except in a dream shortly after his death. He wrote 
from Baden-Baden; friendly indeed, but still girding at me about 
Jesus, and in particular at the article called “A Simple Creed” in 
The Adelphi for November 1925. Didn’t I see, there still Aad to be 
a Creator? Jesus was not the Creator, even of himself. This I 
should never have dreamed of denying, and how Lawrence 
managed to extract such a denial from the article (by which I 
stand to-day) was beyond my comprehension. I felt as though he 
were seeking to avoid my meaning. The article seems quite simple 
to me now, but it may be more difficult than I suppose. Lawrence, 
at any rate, completely missed the point of it. 

In November he had settled at the Villa Bernarda, Spotorno— 

“a four-decker, with the contadino in the deeps’”—but the 
Riviera, he found, wasn’t quite right; he wanted to go further 
south. Still, it would do for the time. Meanwhile, he pressed me 
to fix a date for our coming. Since I had a baby daughter, and a 
second child was on the way, this was not a simple matter; and 
Lawrence didn’t make it easier by suggesting that he might, at 
any moment, “‘bust off to Moscow or Damascus”. I knew, by ex- 
perience, that it was only too likely. However, I promised that we 
would come for a fortnight in January. As a simple matter of 
precaution, I asked the doctor whether there would be any harm 
in my wife’s making the journey. Rather to my surprise, he 
peremptorily forbade it, and since I was determined not to leave 
her behind, I wrote to tell Lawrence what had happened, and 
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tat we could not come. This time I really was amazed to receive 
z furious letter from him, and I in turn felt angry. It seemed to me 
preposterous that he should behave and write as though I had 
Furposely invented an excuse. And if, as I suspected in a calmer 
moment, he couldn’t really have believed that, but was irritated 
Fecause I wouldn’t leave my wife behind and come alone, that 
seemed to me hardly less unreasonable. For months he had 
promised to come and stay with me at Abbotsbury when he came 
back to England. He hadn’t kept his promise, and he had no 
-excuse for not keeping it. I didn’t mind, I knew his ways. But 
that he should fly into’a fury with me for not being able to do 
something which I really wished to do seemed to me crazy. 

Within a few days, however, he was writing as though nothing 
had happened, and confessing that he was feeling the turn of the 
~vinter, as he always did. A week later, and he had veered about 
zgain. He didn’t want to write for The Adelphi any more; to 
=ppear in its pages was “‘a sort of self-betrayal”. I accepted the 
mevitable. I knew perfectly well that the real reason for this 
sudden decision was that I hadn’t come to Spotorno; and the fact 
“hat I knew thar this was the real reason made it curiously easy for 
me to acquiesce. If our co-operation was to depend upon such 
cntensely personal happenings, it was manifestly not a real co- 
operation at all: merely an empty pretence, which it was better 
Tor both of us to have done with. I told him this. 

That was, in reality, the end of my relation with Lawrence. 
It was severed, finally, by the middle of 1926. I heard nothing 
=rom him, and very little about him—for I was living quite remote 
from any literary society and had no contact with our common 
acquaintances—until March 1928. In that month G. B. Edwards, 
who then intended to write a book about D. H. Lawrence, asked 
me to lend him a copy of The Rainbow. Since Edwards was in 
Switzerland, and my copy was the one Lawrence himself had 
given me, I was disinclined to risk it in the post: so I wrote to ` 
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Lawrence through Curtis Brown to ask whether the book had 
been published abroad. I was surprised, and ominously impressed, 
to receive a letter from the Hétel Beau Rivage at Bandol, where 
Katherine Mansfield and I used to stay, and where, almost 
exactly ten years before, she had had her first severe haemorrhage. 
Lawrence said he was pretty well, but he had “a scratchy chest 
and cough as ever”. He had given up his house near Florence (the 
Villa Merenda) and was thinking of going to Majorca: But he 
didn’t care very much where he lived now, so long as it wasn’t 
Italy. He had begun, he said, to realise that we do get older, and 
that it makes a great difference. 

The letter was friendly, but sad and tired. At the end he 
promised to write when he had found an address. After a month 
or two, hearing nothing, I became anxious and wrote again. As 
far as I was concerned, I said, there seemed no reason why we 
should not write occasionally to each other. To this he did not 
reply. For the first time, since we had known each other, he had 
refused to reply to a letter. So I made no further attempt. 

In May 1929 J. W. N. Sullivan paid me a surprise visit, and 
told me that he had heard, through Aldous Huxley, that Lawrence 
was now very seriously ill, and that the end was a matter of 
months. I felt a great longing to see him again before he died, so 
I wrote to ask if I might come to Palma de Mallorca for a few 
days. This time he replied. His health wasn’t as bad as all that, he 
said, and he had no idea of passing out. And, anyhow, it was no 
good our meeting: we belonged to different worlds, to different 
ways of consciousness, and the best we could do was to let one 
another alone, for ever and ever. “Even when we are immortal 
spirits, we shall dwell in different Hades.” 

And, I think, that final verdict, in essence, is true; but I also 
think that an opposition of that order is not so poor an end to a 
friendship as it may appear to be. 

(The End) 


The Wind Sings 


I 
i | AM old, 

My hair is white 
Scattered about the sky 
Tn tangled clouds 
That strangle the sun 
Whose puny fire 
Scorches in vain 
My fleeting back, 

Or clip the sharp moonbeams 
That seek by night 
To dodge my course. 


II 
Iblow, 
And the silent trees 
Tremble at my approach, 
Shake their bewildered heads, 
‘Toss their tormented limbs, 
And in cross rhythms 
And whirling song 
Build the tumultuous 
Dance of the forest. 


Ti 
I hug 
The solid houses 
That quake 
`- In the shifting guffaws 
Of my rushing embrace. 


And with eerie tongue 
Rattle the latches. 


[stir to rebellion the fire 


That spits blue smoke 
From the hearth. 


IV 
Trouse the sullen sea 
To hunt 
On my fleet white horses 
Far over horizons 
Outrunning theleaping dolphin, 
Scattering the scudding ships, 
Swaying the plunging whale. 
Tally ho— 
In the calm lagoon, 
Tally ho— 
Combing their hair, 
Tally ho— 
The mermaids drooping 
On their green rocks. 
Tally ho— 
I tug at the gleaming hair 
And breathe down 
White breasts 
Catching the bubbles’ 
From the foaming down 


. That hangs at the navel. 


I kiss the silver scales, 


I blow ghosts through the keyhole And the typhcon 
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Of my passion vV 

Darkens the world, , 

Hollows the sea, ` The hunt is over. 

Tickles the lurking behemoth ` My tireless breath 

Out of his turgid depths, Unsated winds 

Drags the tides Down the chimney 

From theirmoonbound courses 1'8 8usty 

And piles them high Horn. 

Ina melting mountain. BRYAN GUINNESS 


Before the Wilton Diptych in the 
National Gallery 


N heavenly blue the Virgin stands 

Her maidens wear the sacred hart 
Enchained upon their breasts. 
The king in reverence kneels, 

Beauty hovers upon viewless wings. 


Quatre. 
re huit mille 
livres 


sterling. 


Quatre vingt huit mille livres 

Ona payé, 

Quatre vingt huit mille livres 
sterling. 
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Oi-—-0i—oi répondit elle 
Oi—oi—oi 
respondeant omnes. 

And mammon with his bones and beak 
And mammon with his griffon’s claw 
Has seized the museum. 


All that one could do with that 
at would she do, what would they do 
The gold hangs glittering in the air 
What would she do, what would they do 


Le cinéma, le foxtrot, lejazz . 
What would she do, what would they do 
Ora bucolic life in the Bois 
- Witha fox-terrier and le sport. 


` Mammon is great 
See what he can give 
Praise him, praise him in the richest tones _ 
Praise, oh praise his name. 


Our Father which art in Wealth, hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come when we shall have taken our neighbour’s goods. 
Th will be done in the Country as it is in the Cities. Forgive us 
our independent souls and bend them to thy will even as we shall 
traraple on blasphemies against thee and thy laws. For thine is the 
kingdom the power and the glory. Amen. . 


Make good: oh my brothers: make good 

Make money: oh my brothers: make money 

Put money in thy purse: if it be thy neighbour’s ` 
It shall be the sweeter for that. 
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Turn communist and take thy neighbour’s money. 
Bea capitalist and take thy neighbour’s money. 
See how fine is a Nation of Shopkeepers 
Voltaire was a fool to sneer. 

Ifhe had seen 

The glittering golden shops of Oxford Street 

He wouldn’t half have been astonished, 

To find the spinning globe in awe, 

Ofa shrine of women’s underwear. 
Stays? 

Corsets, Modom, Corsets 

Oh, lend your tongue 

To the salesman’s song, 

To the Hymn of Commerce 

The Temple of Service. 

Make good, oh my son, make good. 


So Mammon in the gallery 
Lingered on precious wings 
That shone with gems 
Ofemerald 

Dark and flawless 

And of great price. 

Par ici, par ici, 


The shuffling congregation goes. 


In heavenly blue the Virgin stands 

Her maidens wear the sacred hart 
Enchained upon their breasts. 

The king in reverence kneels, 

And beauty hovers upon viewless wings. 


BRYAN GUINNESS 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


The Genteel Tradition at Bay 
ITT. Moral Adequacy of Naturalism 


UPPOSE we discount as fabulous every projection of 
human morality into the supernatural: need we thereby re- 
lapse into moral anarchy? In one sense, and from the point of view 
of the absolute or monocular moralist, we must; because the 
whole moral sphere then relapses into. the bosom of nature, and 
nature, though not anarchical, is not governed by morality. But 
for a philosopher with two eyes, the natural status of morality in 
the animal world does not exclude the greatest vigour in those 
moral judgements and moral passions which belong to his nature. 
On the contrary, I think that it is only when he can see the natural 
origin and limits of the moral sphere that a moralist can be morally 
sane and just. Blindness to the biological truth about morality is 
not favourable to purity of moral feeling: it removes all sense of 
proportion and relativity; it kills charity, humility, and humour; 
and it shuts the door against that ultimate light which comes to 
the spirit from the spheres above morality. 

The Greeks—if I may speak like Professor Norton—the early ` 
Greeks, who as yet had little experience of philosophers, some- 
times invited their philosophers to legislate for them. Their prob- 
lem was not so unlike that which confronts us to-day: in the 
midst of increasing bustle and numbers, tne preponderance of 
towns, the conflict of classes, close and dangerous foreign rela- 
tions, freer manners, new ideas in science and art. How did those 
early sages set to work? In one way, they didn’t mince matters: 
the rule of life which each of them proposed for his city covered 
the whole life of the citizen, military, political, intellectual, cere- 
monial, and athletic: } ut on the other hand, for each city the rule 
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proposed was’ different: severe and unchangeable at Sparta, 
liberal and variable at Athens; while the idealistic brotherhood of 
the Pythagoreans ‘prescribed astronomy and sweet numbers for 
Magna Grecia. It was in quite other circumstances that Socrates 
and Plato, Moses and President Wilson came forward to legislate l 
unasked, and for the universe. 
. Lam afraid that even some of those earlier sages were not per- 
fect naturalists. They did not merely consider the extant organism 
for which they were asked to prescribe, or endeavour to dis- 
entangle, in its own interests, the diseases or dangers which might 
beset it. A legislating naturalist would be like a physician or 
horticulturalist or breeder of animals : he would remove obstruc- 
tions and cut qut barren deformities; he would have a keen eye for 
those variations which are spontaneous and fertile, gladly giving 
them free play; and he would know by experience those other 
variations into which nature may be coaxed by grafting and 
watering. In all his measures he would be guided by the avowed 
needs and budding potentialities of his client. Perhaps some of 
those Greek law-givers, the Pythagoreans, for instance, had 
something of the missionary about them, and while full of adora- 
tion for the harmonies of nature as they conceived them, con- 
ceived these harmonies idealistically, and felt called upon to 
correct nature by the authority of a private oracle. In this their 
philosophy, apart from some cosmological errors, may have 
‘proved its depth, and may have been prophetic of the revolution 
that was destined to undermine ancient society. The only natural 
unit in morals is the individual man, because no other natural 
unit is synthesised by nature herself into a living spirit. The state 
is only'a necessary cradle for the body of the individual, and 
nursery for his mind; and he can never really renounce his pre- - 
scriptive right to shatter the state or to reform it, according to his 
physical and spiritual necessities. Even when his spontaneous 
- fidelity causes him to forget or to deny this.right, the force of 
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fidelity is at that very moment exercising that right within him. 
Yet it was an intermediate and somewhat artificial unit, the 
ancient city, that was asking those early philosophers for counsel; 
and that counsel could not be good, or honestly given, unless it 
considered the life of the individual within the walls, and the life 
` of the world outside, only as they might contribute to the per- 
fection of the city. 

Morality—by which I mean the principle of all choices in 
taste, faith, and allegiance—has a simple natural ground. The 
living organism is not infinitely elastic; if you stretch it too much, 
it will snap; and it justifiably cries out against you somewhat 
before the limit is reached. This animal obstinacy is the backbone 
of all virtue, though intelligence, convention, and sympathy may 
very much extend and soften its expression. As the brute un- 
conditionally wills to live, so the man, especially the strong 
masterful man, unconditionally wills to live after a'certain fashion. 
To be pliant, to be indefinite, seems to him ignominious. Very 
likely, in his horror of dissipating his strength or deviating from 
his purpose, he will give opprobrious names to every opposite 
` quality. His hot mind may not be able to conceive as virtues in 
others any traits which would not be virtues in himself. Yet this 
moral egotism, though common or even usual, is not universal in 
virtuous people. On the contrary; precisely those who are most 
perfect escape it; they do not need the support of the majority, or. 
_ of the universal voice, in order to fortify them in some shaky 
allegiance. They know what they want and what they love: the 
_ evident beauty of the beautiful is not enhanced or removed by 
agreement. In its victorious actuality a man’s work must be local 
and temporary; it satisfies his impulse in his day: and he is not 
forbidden. to feel that in some secret sense the glory of it is 
eternal, i 

In this way aristocratic people, who are sure of their own taste 
and manners, are indifferent, except for a general curiosity, to the 
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disputes of critics and pedants, and perhaps to the maxims of 
preachers; such things are imposing only to those who are in- 
wardly wondering what they ought to do, and how they ought to 
feel. A truly enlightened mind is all the simpler for being en- 
lightened and thinks, not without a modest sort of irony, that art 
and life exist to be enjoyed and not to be estimated. Why should 
different estimations annoy anyone who is not a snob, when, if 
they are sincere, they express different enjoyments? Even in 
politics, the masters who are most determined and intelligent, 
like those diverse Greek law-givers, or like the Fascists of our 
day, do not dream of imposing their chosen polity on all nations. 
They are proud, with a local and school-boy pride, of their special 
customs. Or perhaps the perfect aristocrat gets beyond that; he is 
too amiable, too well-informed, to feel the glow of a real pre- 
eminence, but smiles at his own ways as he might at the ways of 
the natives anywhere. He seems to himself only an odd native of 
an odd world; and perhaps the chief advantage which his good 
breeding bestows upon him is that he can afford to regard the 
other odd natives without hatred or envy. 

Accordingly, a reasonable physician of the soul would leave 
his patients to prescribe for themselves, though not before sub- 
jecting them to a Socratic or even Freudian inquisition, or search- 
ing of heart, in order to awaken in them a radical self-knowledge, 
such as amid conventions and verbal illusions they probably do 
not possess. Evidently a regimen determined *~ this way has no 
validity for any other being, save in the meas ure in which, as a 
matter of fact, that other being partakes of the same nature and 
would find his sincere happiness in the same things. This is 
seldom or never exactly the case. Nothing is more multiform than 
perfection. No interest, no harmony, shuts out the legitimacy or 
the beauty of any other. It only shuts out from itself those quali- 
ties which are incompatible with perfection of that kind, there: as 
the perfect diamond shuts out the ruby, and the perfect ruby re- 
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jects the lovely colour of the emerald. But from nature, in her 
indefinite plasticity, nothing is shut out a priori; and no sort of 
virtue need be excluded by a rational moralist from the place 
where that virtue is native, and may be perfect. 

Perfection is the most natural form of existence, simply carry- 
ing out the organic impulse by which any living creature arises at ` 
all; nor can that impulse ever find its quietus and satisfaction short 
of perfection; and nevertheless perfection is rare and seems won- 
derful, because division or weakness within the organism, or con- 
treriety without, usually nips perfection in the bud. These bio- 
logical troubles have their echo in the conscience. The alternation 
between pride and cowardice, between lust and shame, becomes a 
hetrible torment to the spirit; and the issue in any case is unhappy, 
because a divided soul cannot be perfected. This distress, grown 
permanent, probably infects the imagination. Mysterious half- 
external forces—demons and duties—are seen looming behind 
these contrary natural promptings; and fantastic sanctions, heaven 
and hell, are invented for the future, enormously exaggerating the 
terrors of the choice. Thus while on the whole the morality which 
men impose on themselves is rational, the reasons which they 
give for it are apt to be insane. 

‘What is reason? There is a certain plasticity in some organisms 
which enables them to profit by experience. Instead of pushing 
foz ever against a stone wall, they learn to go round it or over it. 
This plasticity, even when not under pressure, may take to play 
and experiment; toys are made which may become instruments; 
and the use of sounds as signals may enable the talking animal to 
recall absent things and to anticipate the future. Moreover, many 
animals mimic what they see; they transpose themselves dramatic- 
ally into the objects surrounding them, especially into other 
attimals of the same species. This transposition gives a moral 
reality, in their own spirit, to all their instinctive coaxing, deceiv- 
inz. or threatening of one another. Their mind begins to con- 
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ceive and to compare mere possibilities; it turns to story-telling 
and games; life becomes a tangle of eager plans and ambitions; 
and in quiet moments the order of merely imaginary things grows 
interesting for its own sake. There is a pleasure in embracing 
several ideas in a single act of intuition so as to see how far they are 
identical or akin or irrelevant. Such a power of intellectual syn- 
thesis is evidently the mental counterpart of the power of acting 
with reference to changing or eventual circumstances: whether in 
practice or in speculation, it is the faculty of putting two and two 
together, and this faculty is’ what we call reason. It is what the 
idiot lacks, the fool neglects: ind the madman contradicts. But in 
no case is reason a code, an oracle, or an external censor condemn- 
ing the perceptions of sense or suppressing animal impulses. On 
the contrary, in the moral life, reason is a harmony of the passions, 
a harmony which perceptions and impulses may compose in so 
far as they grow sensitive to one another, and begin to move with 
_ a mutual deference and a total grace. 

Such at least was the life of reason which the humanists of the 
Renaissance thought they discovered, as it were embalmed, in 
Greek philosophy, poetry, and sculpture. Socrates had expressed 
this principle paradoxically when he taught that virtue is know- 
ledge—self-knowledge taken to heart and applied prudently in 
action. Not that spontaneous preferences, character, and will 
could be dispensed with: these were presupposed; but it was rea- 
son that alone could mould those animal components of human 
nature into a noble and modest happiness. 

But is there anything compulsory in reason? Is there not still 
liberty for fools? Can reason reasonably forbid them to exist? 
Certainly not, if they like to be fools: I should be sorry to see 
reason so uselessly kicking against the pricks. But a naturally 
synthetic mind (and all mind is naturally synthetic) hates waste 
and confusion; it hates action and speech at cross purposes; and 
these instinctive aversions implicitly pledge all mind to the ideal 
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ofa perfect rationality. Nobody is forbidden to be mindless; but 
in the mindful person the passions have spontaneously acquired a 
sense of responsibility to one another; or if they still allow them- 
se-ves to make merry separately—because liveliness in the parts 
isa good without which the whole would be lifeless—yet the 
whole: possesses, or aspires to possess, a unity of direction, in 
which all the parts may conspire, even if unwittingly. So far 
reason might be said to be prescriptive, and to impose a method 
or all moral life. Yet even where this method is exemplified in ` 
accion, and life has become to that extent rational, nothing is pre- 
scribed concerning the elements which shall enter into that har- 
mony. The materials for the synthesis are such at each point as 
nature and accident have made them; even in the same man or in 
th2 same nation they will be shifting perpetually, so that equally 
raional beings may have utterly disconnected interests, or in- 
terests hopelessly opposed. This diversity will be acceptable, so _ 
loag as the parties are isolated, like China before the age of dis- 

- cowerers and missionaries; but where there is physical contact 
ancl contagion, the appeal must be to war, or to some other form 
of continued material pressure, such as industrial development or ` 
compulsory education: and in such a conflict both sides are apt to 
lose their original virtues, while the unthouphtot y virtues of the 
compound arise in their place. 

In another direction the criterion of reason leaves the texture 
of life undetermined: the degree of unison requisite for harmony 
may differ in different rational systems. It is perhaps a classical 
prejudice that all happiness should be architectural. It might be 
simple and, like disillusioned Christian charity, alms for the 
moment. The finality of the incidental is more certain, and may be 
nc less perfect, than the finality of great totals, like a life or a 
civilisation. A good verse is much more unmistakably good than a 
gcod epic. Organisation is everywhere presupposed, otherwise 
there could be no bodily life and no moral intuition: but where 
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the level of intuition is reached, which is the supreme or spiritual 
level, the dead mass of the pyramid beneath that apex becomes 
indifferent. Reason cannot prescribe the girth of a man, or his 
stature; it can only reveal to his imperfect self his possible perfec- 
tion. On this account I am not sure that the romantic tempera- 
ment or art can be condemned off-hand for not being organic 
enough. Why be so pérvasively organic? A flood of details and an 
alteration of humours may possibly bring the human heart as 
near as it can come to the heart of things, which I suspect is very 
fluid; and perhaps the human spirit is not at its best in the spider- 
like task of construction. Contemplation is freer and may be 
contemplation of anything. 

Why is naturalism supposed to be favourable to ihe lower 
sides of human nature? Are not the higher sides just as natural? 
If anything, the naturalist, being a philosopher, might be ex- 
- pected to move most congenially and habitually on the higher 
levels. Perhaps the prejudice comes from the accident that when 
one element of human nature is reinforced by a supernatural 
sanction, and falsely assigned to a specially divine influence, the 
unsanctioned remainder alone retains the name of the natural. So 
Zola can come to be regarded as more naturalistic than Shakes- 
peare, because more sordid in his naturalism, and less adequate; 
and Shakespeare can be regarded as more naturalistic than Virgil, 
although Virgil’s feeling for things rural as well as for the cosmos 
at large was more naturalistic than Shakespeare’s. Virgil is less 
romantic, playful, and vague: for the ancients poetised the actual 
surroundings and destiny of man, rather than the travesty of these 
facts in human fancy, and the consequent dramas within the 
spirit. 

I think that pure reason in the naturalist may attain, without 
subterfuge, all the spiritual insights which supernaturalism goes 
so far out of the way to inspire. Spirituality is only a sort of re- 
turn to innocence, birdlike and childlike. Experience of the world 
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may have complicated the picture without clouding the vision. In 
looking before and after, and lea=ning to take another man’s point 
of view, ordinary intelligence has already transcended a brutal 
animality; it has learned to ccnceive things as they are, dis- 
interestedly, contemplatively. Although intellect arises quite 
naturally, in the animal act of dominating events in the interests 
of survival, yet essentially intellect disengages itself from that 
servile office (which is that of its organ only) and from the be- 
ginning is speculative and impardal in its own outlook, and 
thinks it not robbery to take the point of view of God, of the 
truth, and of eternity. In this congenital spiritual life of his, man 
regards himself as onecreature arnong a thousand others, deserving 
to be subordinated and kept in its place in his own estimation: a 
spiritual life not at all at war with nimal interests, which it pre- 
supposes, but detached from them in allegiance, withdrawn into 
the absolute, and reverting to -hen only with a charitable and 
qualified sympathy, such as the sane man can have fcr the mad- 
man, or the soul in general for inanimate things: and of course, it 
is not only others that the spiritual man regards in this way, but 

‘primarily himself. Yet this gift of transcending humanity in 
sympathy with the truth is a part, and the most distinctive part, of 
human nature. Reason vindicates insights and judgements which, 
though overruling those of the world, overrule them within the 
human heart, with its full consent and to its profound peace and 
satisfaction. The disillusioned philosopher is (at least in his own 
opinion) happier than the fool: the saint is at least as human as the 
man in the street, and far more steadfast and unrepining in his 
type of humanity. 

That the fruition of happiness is intellectual (or as perhaps we 
should now call it, esthetic) tollows from the comprehensive 
scope of that intuition in which happiness is realised, a scope which 
distinguishes happiness from carnal pleasures; for although 
happiness, like everything else, can be experienced only in particu- 
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lar moments, it is found in conceiving the total issue and ultimate 
fruits of life; and no passing sensation or emotion could be enjoyed 
with a free mind, unless the blessing of reason and of a sustained 
happiness were felt to hang over it. All experience can of course 
never be synthesised in act, because life is a passage and has many 
centres; yet such a synthesis is adumbrated everywhere; and when 
it is partially attained, in some reflective or far-seeing moment, it 
raises the mind to a contemplation which is very far from cold, 
being in fact ecstatic; yet this ecstasy remains intellectual in that 
it holds together the burden of many successive and disparate 
things, which in blind experience would exclude one another: 
somewhat as a retentive ear, in a silence following upon music, 
may gather up the mounting strains of it in a quiet rapture. In 
raising truth to intuition of truth, in surveying the forms and 
places of many things at once and conceiving their movement, 
the intellect performs the most vital of possible acts, locks flying 
existence, as it were,'in its arms, and stands, all eyes and breathless, 
at the top of life. 

Reason may thus lend itself to sublimation into a sort of 
virtual omniscience or divine ecstasy: yet even then reason re- 
mains a harmony of material functions spiritually realised, as in 
Aristotle the life of God realises spiritually the harmonious revo- 
lutions of the heavens. So it is with reason in morals. It is essential 
to the validity of a moral maxim that it should be framed in the 
interest of natural impulses: otherwise that maxim would be a 
whim or an impertinence. The human impulses to be harmonised 
should not be without a certain persistence and strength; they 


-should be honest, self-renewing, and self-rewarding, so as not to 


prove treacherous factors in the method of life to be adopted; and 
this method in its turn, becoming a custom and an institution, 
should be a gracious thing, beautiful and naturally glorious, as are 
love, patriotism, and religion; else the passion for living in poli- 
tical and religious union, beyond the limits of utility, would be 
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sheer folly. But there are fusions, transmutations, and self- 
surrenders in which a naturally social animal finds an ultimate joy. 
‘Lrue reason restrains only to liberate; it checks only in order that 
al currents, mingling in that moment’s pause, may take a united 
course. 

As to conscience and the sense of imposed duty, we may sup- 
pose them to be the voice of reason conveyed by tradition, in 
wards that have grown mysterious and archaic, and at the same 
time solemn and loud. In so far as conscience is not this, but really 
a personal and groundless sentiment, it may be left to cancel its 
own oracles. Those who have lived in Boston—and who else 
should know?—are aware how earnestly the reformed New 
Fngland conscience now disapproves of its disapprovals. Positive 
bushes and an awkward silence fall on a worthy family of my ac- 
quaintance at the least mention of one of their ancestors, who 
once wrote a terrifying poem about the Day of Doom. Conscience 
is an index to integrity of character, and under varying circum- 
sances may retain an iron rigidity, like the staff and arrow of a 
weather-vane; but if directed by sentiment only, and not by a 
solid science of human nature, conscience will always be pointing 
im a different direction. 

And in what direction exactly, we may ask, does conscience 
point so impressively in the American humanists, that they feel 
constrained to invoke a supernatural sanction for their maxims 
aad to go forth and preach them to the whole world? I am at a 
loss to reply; because I can find little in their recommendations 
except a cautious allegiance to the genteel tradition. But can the 
way of Matthew Arnold and of Professor Norton be the way of 
Le for all men for ever? If there be really a single supernatural 
vocation latent in all souls, I can imagine it revealed to some 
sipreme sage in a tremendous vision, like that which came to 
Euddha under the Bo-Tree, or to Socrates when he heard, or 
creamt that he heard, the Sibyl of Mantinzea discoursing on 
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mortal and immortal love. There is much in any man’s experi- 
ence, if he reflects, to persuade him that the circumstances of this 
life are a strange accident to him, and that he belongs by nature to 
a different world. If all the American humanists had become 
Catholics like Newman, or even like Mr. T. S. Eliot, I should 
understand the reason. But can it be that all Latins and Slavs, all 
Arabs, Chinamen, and Indians, if they were not benighted in 
mind and degenerate in body, would be model Anglo-Americans? 
That is what British and American politicians and missionaries 
seem to believe: all nations are expected gladly to exchange their 
religion and their customs for the Protestant genteel tradition. I 
am myself an ardent admirer of the Anglo-American character. I 
almost share that “extraordinary faith in the moral efficacy of cold 
baths and dumb-bells” which Mr. Bertrand Russell attributes to 
the Y.M.C.A. Sport, companionship, reading-rooms, with an 
occasional whiff of religious sentiment to stop foul mouths and 
turn aside hard questions—all this composes a saving tonic for 
the simple masculine soul habitually in the service of Big Business; 
while for the more fastidious, or the more fashionable, I can see 
the value of the English public school and the Anglican Church, 
which Mr. Russell thinks mere instruments of oppression. To me 
—seeing them, I confess, at a more romantic distance—they seem 
instruments rather of a beautiful integration: none of those fierce 
darts of intellectual sincerity which Mr. Russell would like, but 
something voluminous, comfortable, and sane, on a political, 
conventional, and sporting level. The senses, which we use 
successfully in action, distort the objects on which we act, yet do 
so harmlessly and poetically, because our bodies are quick to 
understand those perceptions before our minds have had time to 
consider them narrowly. In the same way understanding relieves 
a truly intelligent man from fussiness about social institutions and 
conventions: they are absurd, yet absurdity is not incompatible 
with their natural function, which may be indispensable. But in 
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philosophy, when ultimately the spirit comes face to face with the 
truth, convention and absurdity aré out of place; so is humanism 
and so is the genteel tradition; so is morality itself. 

The commandment Thou shalt not kill, for instance, is given 
‘out on divine authority, and infinite sanctions are supposed to 
confirm it in the other world. Yet the basis of this commandment 
is not cosmic or supernatural, but narrowly human. It expresses 
the natural affection of kindred for one another, an affection sur- . 
viving and woefully rebuking any rash murder; and it expresses 
also the social and political need of living, within a certain terri- 
tory, in safety and mutual trust. In its human atmosphere, the 
thunder of that precept is therefore not hollow; the sharp bolts of 
remorse and ruin follow closely upon it. But in the cosmos at 
large, is killing forbidden? If so, the fabric of creation must be 
monstrous and sinful indeed. The moving equilibrium of things, 
so blind and inexorable, yet often so magnificent, becomes a 
tiddle to be deciphered, a labyrinth of punishments and favours, 
the work of some devil, or at least a work of God so contaminated 
with evil as to be a caricature of the divine intentions. And not 
in human life only: the ferocity and agony of the jungle and the 
strange gropings of life in the depths of the sea, become perverse 
and scandalous; existence seems a disease, and the world a garden 
of poisons, through which a man must pick his way with fear and 
trembling, girded high, and dreading to touch the earth with his 
bare foot, or a fellow-creature with his hand. Had it been the 
Creator who said Thou shalt not kill, and said it to the universe, 
existence would have been arrested. When therefore a tender con- 
science extends its maxims beyond their natural basis, it not only 
ceases to be rational in its deliverances, and becomes fanatical, but 
it casts the livid colours of its own insanity upon nature at large. 
A strained holiness, never without its seamy side, ousts honour- 
able virtue, and the fear of so many enemies becomes the greatest 
enemy of the soul. No true appreciation of anything is possible 
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without a sense of its naturalness, of the innocent necessity by 
which it has assumed its special and perhaps extraordinary form. 
In a word, the principle of morality is naturalistic. Call it human- 
ism or not, only a morality frankly relative to man’s nature is 
worthy of man, being at once vital and rational, martial and 
generous; whereas absolutism smells of fustiness as well as of 
faggots. 


Sonnet 


(To George Santayana) 


Y spirit is a candle-fire at night 
' fed by the wax that is the body of man, 
and as the candle drips, a questioning light 
silvers the void where noiseless atoms ran. 


I know the fire of thought is white and brief 
and consecrated to a hostile world— 

a world of trampled dreams where roses of grief 
bleed as their delicate petals are uncurled. 


But God is blind without a wistful flame 
to lift His iron eyelids for an hour, 

and of the lighted moments I would claim 
only a bird-song—and one shining flower. 


One strong rose blooming on the edge ofain 
when the light sputters in the crumbling brain. 


DANIEL CORY 
S 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER | 


Gauguin at Concarneau ` 


IS a matter of some speculative interest to those of us who _ 
care much for fine painting to wonder what might have ` 
happened to the-course of French painting, had Paul Gauguin -. 
steyed on the Brittany coast and painted there, instead of running — 
away to Tahiti and becoming a legendary figure as a man, but - 
ce-tainly inferior as a painter to his two rivals, Cézanne and Van ` 
Gegh. For the third of the three masters who did more than any 
otaers to bring Impressionism to an end, and so transform French 
panting, never succeeded in assimilating completely the French 
‘elements of his own art. Instead of producing something so abso- 
luely individual as to be mistaken for the work oz no other 
panter, as Cézanne and Van Gogh did, the founder of the Pont- 
A-en school, after.deserting his disciples, and European civilisa- 
ticn to boot, went on painting, in his tropical surroundings, pic- ` 
tu-es curiously reminiscent of Degas, of Puvis, and of the Italian 
pr-mitives; pictures that have less weight and density behind them 
than those of his rivals, because they are not so completely realised, 
bezause the Parisian eclectic and the primitive savage in him were 
nct reconciled, but remained at war up to the end. 

Certainly a visitor to the corner of Brittany where Gauguin 
chose to live for the years 1886-1891, need never inquire the price 
ofsteamer tickets to the South Seas if he wishes to realise the true 
soarce of much of Gauguin’s inspiration. For it was around 
Cencarneau that the unlucky amateur and ex-stockbroker who . 

‘had taken, up painting at the age of thirty-five, first discovered 
the elements of his art that later he. was so largely to develop. 
TEese elements he found not'only in the landscape and climate, 

- bw also in the folk-lore and popular traditions .of unspoilt 

Brittany. The southerly shores of Finistère, bathed as they are 
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in the waters of the Gulf Stream, possess for some months in the 
summer a curiously tropical climate. Although they are of granite, 
and the prevailing trees are oaks, poplars and pines, yet the 
humidity of the atmosphere gives them a richness of vegetation 
which is greater than that of the corresponding climate of Corn- 
- wall. The prevailing westerly winds bring frequent thunder- 
storms which announce their coming by massing together in 
slow-drifting, cream-tinted cumulus clouds, across the southern 
horizon, where the Atlantic, of a deeper blue and clearer 
‘quality than the same sea off the southerly English coast, broods, 
dotted with the sails of fisher-folk. These thunderstorms are fre- 
quently followed by south-westerly gales, ragged and sombre, ' 
which trail away about sunset, leaving moving masses of deép 
indigo, lemon, yellow and rose to the westward—a scale of 
colour familiar to all admirers of Gauguin’s pictures. All these 
atmospheric effects are deployed above a coast-line not very high, 
indented with granite capes and white sand beaches, deeply 
wooded, with whitewashed houses peeping out among trees, 
ragged hedgerows, fields of blossoming buckwheat, orchards 
deep laden with small red apples, stretches of golden gorse and 
purple heather. The people, too, are unlike the French peasants 
of Normandy or the Loire country. They are fiercely local, with 
a strong Celtic pride in fine clothes and gold ornaments, much 
given to strong drink and rude merry-making, and saturnine and 
reserved before strangers—in short, they have temperaments 
akin to Gauguin’s own. Add to this the sensation of unexplored- 
ness one gets in a country not yet over-developed with railway 
communications and hotels de luxe, and you may readily under- 
stand the nature of Gauguin’s return to the primitive which so 
largely conditioned his art. 

It is worth noting that the revolt against Impressionism which 
Gauguin undertook along with Cézanne and Van Gogh, was, 
like other movements of renewal in the course of French art, a 
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revolt of the provinces against the central authority of Paris. | 
The movement towards Impressionism had been born in. 
Normandy and the Ile de France. There its leaders, Manet, 
Monet, Pissarro, Jongkind, Sisley, had lived and worked. It was 
at best a highly sophisticated way of looking at nature—nature 
seen through a temperament, is Manet’s phrase—and in its skilful 
rendering of the play of sunlight upon objects, it arrived at a 
sophisticated kind of zsthetic satisfaction. But in the case of the 
three men who, more than any others, brought Impressionism to 
an end, there was open revolt against the fashions of the day in 
Parisian art circles, and a love of the object for its own sake. All 
three, Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, spent most of their lives 
away from the French capital. All three had some aim other than 
to give merely the transient effect of sunlight on leaves, on build- 
ings, or water. Cézanne was instinctively led to his great research 
into the architectural and dynamic structure of natural objects, by 
living remote from Paris, at Aix. Van Gogh, who wished to paint `. 
the petty bourgeois and workpeople of his day like the saints of ~ 
old, and to make even landscape and flowers resound with lyric 
andl religious ecstasy, fled to Arles. Gauguin, after a brief attempt 
to conquer Paris directly, took up his abode near Concarneau. . 
In the midst of an immense forested bay, or rather series of 
bays, lies this fishing town—a town still beloved by many artists 
and worthy of their admiration, since nowhere, so far as I know, 
does the old marine life of sailing-ship days still play so large and 
intimate a part in human existence. Here man is still at closest 
grips with the element that grants him his means of subsistence— 
and this element is the sea. Unlike the denizens of industrial areas, 
man does not here live by pressing buttons, oiling wheels, stoking 
engines, or tapping keys: on the contrary, he is doing something ` 
with his hands, and that something keeps him in- contact with 
nature during his whole lifetime. If we look at these sailors, with . 
their flat caps, their patched clothes, their grizzled faces, or at* _ 
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these peasants, with their starched collars, their velvet jackets and 
aprons, their wizened, apple-red cheeks, we realise what the 
sailors of Columbus must have looked like, and. what the Spanish 
market-places that greeted them on their home-coming must also 
have been. And Gauguin was a man of their sort. He had, what is 
rare in a great artist, the workman’s or sailor’s temperament. In 
` all his pictures, one js conscious of the presence of the sea and of 
things made by hands. He was totally and utterly unable to feel 
the slightest amount of romantic interest in cog-wheels and piston- 
rods, and in this, as in other respects, was unakin to much modern 
French painting. Had he not been a painter, he might have been 
a carpenter or an able-bodied seaman. Indeed, before his marriage 
he served fora time aboard a French man-of-war, and got tropic 
seas in his blood, familiar to him also from the time when as a 
child he went to far-away Peru. The unfortunate episode of his 
life with Van Gogh and their quarrel, was due to the fact that his 
life was regulated and ordered by its persistent following of a 
métier, whereas Vincent’s life was unregulated and extravagant 
—in short, mad. Vincent could neither make peasants under- 
stand, nor intellectuals respect his needs and place among them. 
Gauguin could despise the intellectuals, exploit, them as sources 
of possible revenue, and yet feel at home among peasants all 
the time. 

What a pity, then, that instead of following the trail that led 
to far-away Tahiti, he could not have remained at home and 
quietly painted the life he knew so well, arid with which he 
innately sympathised! His early Breton work—the Yellow Christ, 
the Wrestling of Jacob with the Angel—contains elements of 
beauty and a solidity of handling that were not present in his 
work among the natives of the South Seas. In the case of a painter 
so instinctive as he was, and so little amenable to rules and disci- 
pline, a body of myth and of folk-belief was necessary to serve 
as a starting-point for his conceptions and criticism. Breton 
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Catholicism possibly intensified his paganism, Sit at least was a 

_ living tradition which he could use for the purposes of his art. 
In the South Seas, the old folk-tradition was dead, and there was 
nothing he could employ in its place. For this reason he speaks in 
his later prose-journal of art as a “promise of happiness”, and, - 
describes himself as painting intentions, dreams, reveries—always 

` an unfortunate state of mind for a great artist. It serves to give his 
later work an air of unreality and artificiality. The South Sea 
Islands are not the earthly paradise hecoade them out ta be—but 
his Brittany is still largely the real Brittany. 

Had Gauguin stayed in France, and lived up to seventy, he 
would not have died till 1918. And that date is not, after all, so 
far away for most of us. The whole course of French painting— 
and of most modern art as influenced by French painting since 
his death—has been to move away from the aims he represented, 
to ignore the effort he made to restore the subject and its emotional 
appeal to art. Since his time Cubism has become the rage, and the 
aim of the Cubists, unconscious or avowed, has been to divorce 
form from feeling and to explore the possibilities of form alone 
for its own sake. But Gauguin might have insisted, as the most 
intelligent painters must always insist, that there can be no 
such thing as form without feeling. No oneat this late date wishes to ` 
adopt the South Seas as material for the sake of its exotic quality 
alone, as Gauguin did. The South Seas, or any other region, 
offers perfectly good material to the artist only in so tar as he 
can experience that material to the uttermost, can wring from ` 
it every drop of its significance. This, in the case of Tahiti, 
Gauguin conspicuously failed to do. But in Brittany, a land more 
akin to him by upbringing and temperament, his brief but 
frustrated achievement strangely succeeded in making us feel 
its secret power and charm. And for that reason, his last picture, 
painted in the far-away Marquesas, was of Breton roofs under 
deep snow. : f 


MARTIN MILLS 


The Cat’s Tail 


ICK the postman was a queer fellow, everyone agreed. He 

was not married, but he dwelt in a cottage by himself, 

instead of in lodgings like most of the chaps whose folk were 

dead, or lived elsewhere. He said it was all fuss and no freedom in 

lodgings. Another strange thing about him was that instead of 
having a dog, like any ordinary man, he kept a cat. 

He doted on this cat and called it Jock, which was no name fora 
cat. It was a grey half-Persian, with a tabby pattern on its back. 
It had the manners of an old Indian Colonel, swearing at dogs and 
the weather and at anyone who came near it, save Dick. - ` 

It was hard to tell which Dick thought the most of, the cat, or 
Rosie Passmore, the baker’s daughter, with whom he went walk- 
ing on summer evenings. They were not engaged. Rosie was not 
over-keen to marry him, as.she could not very well leave her old 
father alone to manage the shop. pie told everyone that mar- 
riage was no use to him. 

“Lot of fuss and bother,” he said. “I’m goin’ to keep me single 
money in me pocket.” 

But in the winter time he was not so well pleased. It was no 
fun to sit in the kitchen behind the shop, with old Passmore 
grunting and complaining in the corner. A disagreeable old man 
he was, Dick said; and most of the village thought so too. 

Some nights, when it was fine and frosty, they would go fora 
walk, but it was too nippy for love-making. Dick wanted Rosie to 
come to his cottage, but she was too wary. She knew what he 
wanted. He wanted what marriage could give, and at the same 
time to keep his single money. He went on at her night after 
night, muttering a few words in the porch, where the old man 
- could not hear them. If they went out walking as likely as not they 
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with excitement. He was not sure even now that she would come, 
in spite of her promise. You could never be certain of a woman. 
For four solid hours, from six till ten, he fidgeted about his little 
room, putting things straight, moving them crooked again and 
then shifting them somewhere else. This was worse than waiting ` 
for zero hour and a barrage. At half-past nine he put the cat out 
of doors. He was nearly mad by ten o’clock. 

Rosie took a grip of herself, and forced herself down the road. 
She was as nervous as Dick and did not feel as if she were Rosie 
Passmore at all. She felt like a ghost walking down the road, and 
she was frightened of all the shadows, that someone might be 
there to see her. 

At last she reached his gate, and just as she was shutting it 
behind her, that nasty-tempered cat which was squatting on the 
path near by spat at her, making a noise like a fog-horn with a 
bad cold. Rosie, already out of breath with fright, gave a great 
jump and landed on the beast’s tail. It made a noise like seven 
devils and tore into the cottage as Dick opened the door. It 
jumped on to a chair, yowling and spitting and licking its tail, 
all at the same time. 

“Ay, the poor moggy!” said Dick. ““What’s the matter with 
>” 

“I trod on his tail,” said Rosie. “He scared me.” 

“Are you skeered of a moggy?” said Dick contemptuously, 
He began fingering its tail gently. A fine tail it was, like an ostrich 
plume, broken somehow in the middle, so that the top of the 
plume could not stand up any more. Dick was wild when he 
discovered this. 

“Why can’t you look where you’se goin’!” he shouted at 
Rosie. “You’ve broke the poor moggy’s tail, you clumsy 
wench!” es 

“You're like an old woman with your cat!” she shouted back. 
_ It was a relief to both of them to do a bit of shouting, “Why can’t 
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"you be'a man and keep a dog?” 

“PI keep what I likes. I don’t you. to tell me what Pm to 
keep.” 

“Well, you won’t keep me, anyhow.” 

“I doesn’t want to keep you—a girl as don’t know her mind 
from one day to the next.” 

“Well, I know my mind now,” she said, and eee out of 
the cottage. . ` 

Dick knelt down and doctored fe cat, talking to it in his pet 
language, and-.at the same time cursing Rosie. After a while it. 
stopped its whimpering and went to sleep. Dick stcod by his 
heaped-up fire and looked about the room, at the catkins on the 
mantelpiece, which they say it is unlucky to bring into the house 
‘before Palm Sunday, and at the tea-cups and the chocolate creams. 
He looked at them for a long time, then he turned to the cat. 

“Blast you!” he said. “Why do you want to lie where folks 
walks?” And he picked up the unlucky Jock, opened the window 
and flung him out. 


But they never made it up again, and a year later Rosie married — 


Ted Billings, the butcher’s son. 


ee Bishop's Balm No. 3 


“ Sex is not only wholesome, it is holy,” said the Aibo i 


of York at Oxford the other day, according to the Daily Express 
of rith February.—Rather like porridge, in fact, though por- 
ridge i is wholly wholesome, whereas sex is wholesomely holy. 


Some people doubt this. We do. Because we find that sex- 


per se is often extremely unwholesome, especially in the ecclesiasti- 
cal mind. And talk about it, as a bogey, or” thing in dea is 
obviously unholy. 
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FLORIDA PIER ' 


Entering London 


HE FIELDS rushing by the windows no longer look like 

fertile earth. They are emptiness and the city needs them 
that she may throw out jetsam. Square brick houses stand inconse- 
quently about looking prominent and flurried. Are they embar- 
rassed by their sides being blank of windows, built that someone, 
\who'does not come, might some day squeeze them to right and 
left? Or did they fly in dismay from some solid block of buildings 
like themselves, and are now overcome at the gaping hole they 
left behind? Do they even expect pursuit? 

‘The train hurries by bigger groups of buildings all haphazard 
and unlikely. There are three shops in a row, ready to serve house-- 
holders if holders would be sensible and have houses near these 
particular shops. The train cannot go fast enough to hide the 
indecision of the landscape. No one able to know just where the 
best position will be when the city finally grows out to them, and 
everybody building obstinately at variance with everybody else. 
All looking as though they had not a moment to lose before the 
city rushes up and overtakes them, or perhaps they are dis- 
traught at the time it is taking to come. 

The houses make me feel anxious and pulled two ways, and 
though half an hour ago my eyes were securely watching water 
seep round the roots of willows and slip discreetly under low 
bridges, I now feel unnerved and sure that I am missing some- 
thing, and that I must be more ready than I am. I glance at my 
bags in the rack and wonder if I ought to lift them down. I see 
other people looking at their bags. We postpone the taking down, 
but snap books into hand-bags and sit up'straighter showing we 
are not to be fooled with. 

The air is grey now and the fields look vanquished. Hardly any 
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dare be fields, but suddenly aware of their value they have shrunk - 


up into allotments where vegetables grow meekly, all marshalled 
into small squares. We hurry by hundreds of back-yards looking 
humiliated by the things that are thrown out in them, discarded 


hobby horses, wash-tubs, dead kittens. A back door is a terrible - 


- thing. Such is the plight of most that I do not like to stare, and 
turn away my head. 

If discouragement reaches out here to the edge of the city 
what will it be for me who am going to the centre? 

` We pass land covered with heaps of metal. There are piles of 

mudguards, and piles made up of doors of motor cars, and many 
piles of things so brown and rusted that they are oe piles of 
metal. Scrap. So that is what cities do. 

The ends of streets flick by quickly now. I cannot see them 
clearly. Just drab bricks and dumb windows. The people in the 
carriage stopped talking to each other some time ago. They are 
no longer a group but have separated sharply and each is intent, 
eager, as though doomed to grab something, and distrustful of its 
being where he can get it. If the competition is as keen as that 
I must be even readier than I had already known I had to be. 

Now everybody is buttoned up, gripping umbrellas, their 
-cases are on the floor in front of them. They all seem so sure where 
they are going and so belligerent about it. I do not know 
whether they are afraid they will be stopped, or whether nothing 
could even make them pause. If they feel that their destinations 
have probably dissolved into space then I am at one with them. 


. We arrive, and the old gentleman who was so suave earlier in 


the day suddenly gets very red and roars “Porter!” in a more - 


than military tone. 1 grip my purse, a porter finds me, he takes 
my bag and I lose him. I try not to look like a person who has no 
idea what happens next and. remember that so white and frail 
a porter could not go far with my things; yet the city feels so full 
of evil. My porter appears standing on the step of a taxi. He puts 
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in my bags, I give an address to the driver but I cannot be sure he 
hears it as he makes ao sign. He has a rug wrapped round his 
middle and going dcwn to his knees. He wears an overcoat so 
large, so rotund, tha: it must be packed full of other overcoats. 
A grey muffler almost rises to a bedraggled grey moustache, and 
a cheek crimson and snassive as a cliff rises to a bedraggled grey 
eyebrow. I look at hit a moment longer, but as he does not look 
at me I feel he. will probably drive me-where he wishes to drive 
me, and I sit in the Llack shadow of the taxi knowing that the 
man who is driving xe does not know whether I am a man or a 
woman and does notre. So many people have learned forward 
and enunciated an address very carefully that he has become 
immune; he is hidirg inside that coat and behind that crimson 
cheek. 

I look out at the streets, and then I don’t. People running for 
buses, people running away from buses. Signs enough to blind 
the eye. Other moto-s.so close that I stare into the faces of the 
occupants and see the bloated and the bad whisk by. We go along 
dreary streets with economically turned-down gas jets burning 
behind delicate, dirty fanlights, and I am afraid of the indifferent 
back of my driver. - feel perishable. We whirl knowingly out 
into rich streets anc zhen past houses with pretentious names on 
the pillars, and all reeding paint. I watch handsome houses with 
peeling fronts and grimy doors, and suddenly we stop at the 
very number I said so carefully. The house is quite a recent cream, 
and hopefully I get out and ring. 

The door is opea2d by the pressure of the odour of cabbage 
behind it, and a young girl in a black dress that has become grey 
with spots, smiles prettily and bobs the scrap of distressful muslin 
on her head and save “Yes madam”. 

I ask if there is ay one to bring in the bags, and her lower lip 
drooping even lower, I bring them in myself, the muffled figure 
on the box still not zaring to look at me. I mount three flights of 
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stairs and then, a cottage seeming to have been built on the top 
of the house, I mount another flight of winding cottage stairs. 

I stand in the middle of my room, and I look at the quilt begun 
black and the towels become grey. I stand because I cannot enter 
into relations with my room sufficiently to do anything else. It 
must have been used by many people to bring it to this efface- 
ment. I move gingerly about. A young woman is practising a song 
' in the room into which I see most easily. Another one in the room 
above, where I only see the dressing-table and two pictures on the 
wall, is hanging out newly washed gloves. 

Gongs from near-by houses sound other people’s dinners. Igo 
downstairs and am shown to a small table. People come in and 
take their seats at their tables. Elderly couples, the men in evening 
dress, are all about me. The husbands pass salt ceremoniously to 
their wives as though in memory of the time when dinner was a 
function, but ask irascibly “What? What’s that you say?” when 
their wives ask for the pepper. Single women read novels, single 
men newspapers. Old gentlemen cut up the remains of the meat 
for the dog, and ask for bones, and their eyeglasses get crooked on 
their noses as though they feared the world was perhaps going to 
prove all wrong, and the bone that had been arranged for might 
not be forthcoming. 

Little individual delicacies stand on every table, brown bread, 
table waters, pots of honey, wine; corks are pressed firmly in 
before the owners rise from the table. I rise too. Elderly couples 
go back to their rooms where dogs await them. Doors close one 
by one on all the diners except those who cannot afford fires 
in their rooms. They go into the lounge and eye the fire there. 
They arrange themselves around it, manceuvring their chairs as 
close as possible, with courteous little laughs for each other. 
$ I eye the circle at the fire, knowing them all to be cold. I feel 
all those other people closed in their rooms. The doors opened for 
them to go down to dinner, and when they had eaten, the doors - 
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closed on them again, and inside they are leading their lives; those 
rooms are their homes. es 

I go slowly up the stairs and close myself into my room. How 
does one begin to lead one’s life, how does one as much as sit 
down? I unpack a little, but I lay my things down without confi- 
dence. Servants laugh somewhere below, and a voice from a 
window close at hand says “He’s wet; he’ll have to be changed”. 

All evening the telephone has been ringing for other people. 
Presently I hear other people’s baths running. I wait meekly, then 
I go tentatively along to the nearest bathroom; but the door is 
locked, and as I come away a head peers over the banisters. It 
too is wondering when the bathroom will be empty. 

I sit down.on the edge of the bed. For miles about me there are 
blocks of tall houses, and in each room in each house someone is 
using furniture not his own, sitting among featureless surround- 
ings, descending to ill-cooked food, gradually causing the carpets 
to become more threadbare and the towels greyer, and careful 
calculations are made to have even this. | 

All packed so close, all separated so completely. I think of the 
taxi driver inside his clothes, and I hide between my experienced 
sheets that I too may have a cocoon of privacy. 


E. L, GRANT WATSON 


The Seed 


Li the chestnut tree, the nuts, freshly burst from their _ 
cases, lie thick in the grass. I have no use for them, yet 
cannot pass without putting some half-dozen in my pockets. How 
alive they look! No ‘dead piece of w ad, however well polished, 
cculd possibly look like these. Their 3 nooth, hard surfaces are a 
pleasure to touch, and their inner ha ness and richness has 
stsetched their tough skins to nigh bursting. No longer, as when 
a boy, do I want to bore holes in them and swing them about on a 
string, but I find the same pleasure as then in holding them in 
my hands. The light-coloured patch on the underside of each 
marks where they grew to the parent-tree, where the sap was 
pumped in to make them grow so hard-bodied and full of nourish- 
-ment. On all the other surfaces of their brown, shining coats are 
lines, like the tide-marks on the shore. These record the rhythm of © 
the tree’s life. Thus far the sap flowed, and then paused before 
flowing on again. Round the future root of the young plant, the 
sk n closely follows the under-structure, the pigmentation is 
da-ker, and the lines swirl and eddy- in a veritable whirlwind 
of vitality. 

How fine and shining they look as they lie on my table! Each 
complete in itself—and yet not complete at all, for if we regard 
them as mere seeds, they contain but a fraction of their character. 
Because they have fallen from their tree, must we think that they 
each exist for themselves? Because, if we bore holes in them, they 
die, or, if we plant them, they grow, must we think of them as 
` contained in their shining jackets? Only the very: point of my 
pencil makes a mark on the paper. The black-lead which is rubbed 
off leaves but a few granulės to mark its trail. The pencil and the 
hand are not seen in what is written, yet they are there. So it is 
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with these nuts; they are the sign, the visible expression of the 
tree’s essence. Some larger spirit, obediently following the 
autumnal change, has left these nuts in the grasses to mark its 
passage. Yet in a sense it has not left them, but remains in their 
loaded cotyledons, and radiates from their skins. They are sus- 
tained by the spirit of the tree, of which they remain a part. It 
has bid them sleep for a while, and itself sleeps within them, but 
it will wake as the earth turns to the springtime, and still 
controlling, still enfolding, will trace again its destined pattern, 
just as the point of the pencil moves further, marking new figures 
on the page. The root will force its way into the earth, the 
first leaves will open their small green hands to the light; they will 
grow just so far, and then pause; will be flushed by the bright 
colours of decay, and fall. The bare stem of the sapling will wait 
the hardening frosts of winter; again the buds will swell, break 
their gummy bracts, and the new green leaves be unfolded. And 
so again and again is repeated the rhythm of the seasons. The tree 
grows tall, and the candelabra of its white flowers rises erect, the 
buds open, and the pollen is scattered; the ovules, deep seated in 
their ovaries, feel the kindling impregnation. The young seeds 
swell, as the flower-heads, now withered, bend to their weight. 
The tree spreads itself in its prime. Millions of insects yearly 
find their living amongst its leaves and in its bark. A generation 
of men have seen it and known it for a great tree. And now, 
slowly its life passes into the seeds which it sheds. The point cf 
the pencil has repeated the destined pattern. 

Can anyone suppose that these seeds are limited by their shining 
skins? 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
Essays on Modern Religion 
V. New Wine and Old Bottles ` 


N the last essay I found myself driven to the exposition of what 
might reasonably be called—in the old and exact sense of the 
wo-d—“theory”. Theory, in this sense, is not hypothesis. AndI 
Was not propounding hypotheses. Theory means “speculation”, 
in the meaning in which Shakespeare used the word, and Keats 
- after him—as when he lay, 


“Full in the speculation of the stars,”— 


when the stars serenely and lucidly looked down upon and into 
him Theory, speculation, contemplation—these words pass into 
one another; but they have their root in the simple seeirg: what 
I ca led “the imaginative consciousness”, 

I do not believe in secret doctrines: a mystery, in the truly 
religious sense of the word, is always an open secret: just as Our 
Lord, when he spoke-of the mystery of the Kingdom of God, 

"meant the open secret of that Kingdom. He did not mean some- 
thinz into which you had to be initiated by some rite; he meant 
somthing which was as plain as daylight to those who had eyes 
to see and ears to hear. I am convinced that all religious mystery 
which does not belong to that order is only mystification. 

Bat, in putting all my ‘theory’ before you, in trying to show 
what are my fundamental beliefs, I was not asking you to believe , 
in them. I do not want you to believe in anything, much less in 
any sormulation of mine. If it creates response, if it helps you to 
react some imaginative clarification of that unique situation which 
is yoarselves, that is the utmost we have a right to hope fcr. 

O2 the other hand, I am asking you to believe something. I am 
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asking you to believe that it is good to have no beliefs at all; I am 
asking you to believe that a certain kind of realisation that the 
day of religion is over, is itself a religion: and, at this point of 
time, the only possible religion for some. Also, the necessary 
religion. 

We do not go looking about for a religion. Let us A that 
perfectly clear. There are people who do go looking about for a 
definite religion, and feel uneasy until they have found one. I 
daresay I once belonged to them; I daresay some of you did. But 
we have to see to it that this unease changes from a negative into a 
positive condition. Our inward debate should take this different 
form: “I haven’t a religion, though I know the need of one. And 
my knowledge of the need brings me no nearer to a religion, but 
rather takes me farther away. Let me accept the situation; let me 
see if I can live, really live,—fully, freely, richly, positively,— 
without a religion. If l E then Life has solved one of its great 
problems through me.’ 

It is quite possible to live, fully, freely, richly, positively— 
‘without a religion; it is quite impossible to live fully, freely, richly, 
positively without religion. That is the simple paradox. I ask those 
of you who do not know it already, to accept it from me. Put it 
another way. Don’t look for a religion, let religion create itself 
in you. As sure as fate, it will create itself; but what will create 
itself will be religion, not a religion. The third religion cannot be 
a religion; still less can it be an amalgam of religions. Don’t ever 
let your eyes wander in the direction of-that absolute will o° the 
wisp—a universal religion. You may, you assuredly will, arrive 
at the point where you can enter into, and imaginatively under- 
stand, many religions; but the more certain and complete that 
imaginative understanding is, the more unnatural and impossible 
will appear any combination of particular religions. A religion, 
you will understand, is a living thing, like an animal, or a flower. 
You would not dream of making a new animal, or a new flower, 
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by combining the parts of mariy animals, or many flowers. You 
would feel immediately that such a fantasy could be born only 
‘in an insensitive mind—in a mind which had no imaginative 
understanding of the uniqueness of the things it proposed to 
amalgamate. It is exactly the same with religions. 

Now the peculiarity of the third religion, as I imagine it, is 
that it fully and freely accepts the situation. To put it prosaically, 
it makes a virtue of necessity. But to put it prosaically is to mis- 

. represent it essentially. We have to see that our necessity is our 
privilege. It is our opportunity, our adventure, our chance of be- 
coming the vehicles of a new mode of life. ` 

We cannot go back to any religion; we cannot accept a uni- 
versal religion. We cannot do these things without a violation of 
the imaginative consciousness. Then let us go forward, to the 
_ religion which is without a religion. There is nothing radically 
new. in this realisation. All down the ages we can point to men 
whe have had it. But there is this great difference between the _ 
situation in their day and the situation in our own. They were 
terribly isolated men, whose words were misinterpreted if they 
were received at all. The realisation which they had reached was 
definitely beyond the attainment of their fellow-men. But to-day, 
and mainly owing to the slow straining of life towatds the per- 
-fection it had achieved in those men, their realisation is not so . 
strange. Many people are on the brink of it. It is simply ‘this: 
New wine must not be poured into old bottles. - 

The moment we use that familiar phrase, we realise, almost with 
a start, how old the realisation is: and we realise, at the same 
moment, the change in the situation. For the fact that we must - 
not pour new wine into old bottles is now becoming part of aur 
common knowledge. It is not a startling proposition, to be. 

. impressed upon our imagination by a vivid metaphor. We read 
that saying, naturally, only in the spirit, not in the letter. It is the 
inward meaning of the saying that we know: that a new realisa- 
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tion must not—on pain of total loss and destruction—attempt 
to accommodate itself to old forms. 

No Christian organisation has ever accepted that simple truth. 
The truth is simply ignored, or openly denied. We must have 
organisation, it is said, since religion without organisation is 
impossible. Organisation means institution; and the fundamental 
concern of an institution is its own continued existence. The old 
bottle gets over this difficulty by declaring that there never can 
be any new wine. There was once some new wine, and an old 
bottle burst—long, long ago. Then a new bottle was made: once 
and for all. It is now a very old bottle; and precisely because it is 
a very old bottle it claims our veneration. That very old bottle 
has a progeny of bottles that were once new. They are all very 
old now. And they have this point of history in common, that. 
as soon as they began to be bottles at all, they all sang the old 
song—made by the last wheezy escape of the dying ferment 
within—that there never, never could be any new wine any more. 

And all that knowledge is part of our heritage. The fact that 
all the Christian Churches, which disagree on almost every con- 
ceivable point, are in perfect agreement on one point—namely, 
that they deny with one voice the essential intuition of their 
founder in this matter of new wine and new bottles—that fact, 
I say, is as plain as a pike-staff to us. We have the wisdom of long 
experience. 

What are we to do then? Are we to set about making a new 
bottle, in the certain conviction that it will almost immediately 
become an old one? It is not possible. At a certain level of con- 
sciousness, you simply cannot do certain things. We just have to 
give up the idea of bottles altogether: or, rather, change it com- ` 
pletely. The bottles of the third religion are simply individuals, 
in whom the new wine is fermenting. The new notion is that 
these individuals should simply let their new wine go on ferment- 
ing until they die. Why ask that the’ process should stop? Why ask 
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. to be stabilised? 

The customary answer is that it is a profound human a to 
be stabilised—to have a Church, an institution, a creed, to which ` 
to cling. And, in one sense, it is a profound human need. But 
it seems to me it is a need which is abundantly satisfied to-day, 
whether we will or no. Surely, there never was a time in which 
man was so conscious of himself as a social animal. He is fairly 
caught within society. He does not need to cling; he is clung to. 
Surely, he does not need a religion to cling to as well. It seems to 
me that the present, of all times, is one when the religion that is 
needed is the religion that leaves a man alone and free, the 
religion that will fill his confined workings here on earth with a 
breath of the immensities, the religion that will make him feel: 
precarious once more. Why, in the name of Heaven, does he 
want safety in religion now; now, when he is fairly choked with 
safety? And, in matter of fact, he doesn’t want safety in religion. 
It is, I should’ say, precisely because religion is so safe, and 
because he is so safe, that for the most part he doesn’t bother 
himself about religion. 

However that may be, I think our Baan is to go ahead and 
ignore the demand for stabilisation. If it comes from within our- 
selves, why then, solvitur ambulando: either we give way to it, or 
we don’t. I think it is a pity to give way.to it. We turn our backs 
on opportunity, we deny Life. We deny Life her choice cf making 
an experiment in ourselves; we turn back from her purposes and 
become a mere repetition of a pattern she is tired of. If she were 
not tired of it, she would never have allowed us to become 
conscious of a new opportunity. And, after all, our only function 
in this world of existence is to make ourselves, as far as we may, 
an opportunity for life. Life, just now, as we discern her by our 
imaginative consciousness, appears to be demanding a new race 
of creatures who will live religiously without religious stabilisa- 
tion. The wisdom of the ages says it is impossible. But the wisdom ~- 
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of the ages is the callective inertia of mankind. The wisdom of the 
sages, which is nearer and dearer, sings to a different tune. “We 
believed it possib-¢,” it says, “and the fact that our words, how- 
ever perverted, hzve never been forgotten, surely tells you that 
somewhere the eaz=r spirit of mankind denies the dull flesh, and 
does itself believe that it is possible.” 


We will returr zo the realisation which I tried to formulate 
last week: the infirize and impersonal below thought and the in- 
finite and impersaal beyond thought: the pinnacle of un- 
consciousness anc the pinnacle of consciousness: the poles be- 
tween which all thet zan be strictly called personal in our lives is sus- 
spended. Whether or not these impersonal infinites rejoin each 
other, I cannot say. No one can say. There is no ground either in 
the imaginative reason, or in the actual quality of experience, to 
suppose them idertcal. They are satisfying, they are impersonal; 
they are completey satisfying because they are impersonal. 

One is temptec to use the great Christian formula of the 
Tnnity. The infinte below thought is God the Father: the power 
from whom we ccme, the creative darkness from which we 
emerge into existerce, and to which, for all we know, when 
existence is over, ve return. The infinite beyond thought is God 
the Spirit, the viscn which broods over all existence, and all 
possibilities whick have not attained existence, and finds that 
they are good; thet looks upon all things sub specie aternitatis, 
beholds them from the aspect under which they are manifestly 
eternal: the very spirit of Eternity. Between them is God the Son: 
mankind strugglire after its own perfection, proceeding from 
God the Father, made out of his substance, reaching out towards 
participation in Gcc the Spirit, wherein he finds at once accept- 
ance of his own fi tude and an assurance that though he may 
become the child 32 the Spirit, yet he is also the child of the 

Father. God the S>7 is mankind, you and I and everybody are 
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his incarnations, but he becomes conscious of his origin and 
destiny only in those who know God the Father, and from that 
knowledge proceed to the knowledge of God the Spirit. Then 
God the Son rejoins them, and makes them one. One they are 
not and cannot be save through him. 

That is not, I need hardly say, orthodox Christian theology. 
But I think it is a good theology: a pregnant theme for imagina- 
tion to brood upon, which is as much as any theology can be. 

Now let us try to think of the only person in this new Trinity. 
He is God the Son. He is, cosmically speaking, the whole of 
humankind, past, present, and to come. Imaginatively we 
apprehend him as struggling into existence through vast periods 
of geological time. In actual experience we re-enact this drama, 
each one of us, in our birth. But the drama of individual birth, 
and the drama of the birth of mankind, are not the same drama. 
Do not let us confuse them. We come out of the vast process of 
history and pre-history, and have our place therein; but also we 
come, individually, out of the warm darkness of the undifferen- 
tiated. The former vision is the Spirit’s; the latter knowledge is 
the Son’s. The one belongs to knowing, the other to unknowing. 
The knowledge of knowing and the knowledge of unknowing can 
never be the same. They can be united, but not as knowledge, 
only as life; they can become one in Man but not in Themselves. 

In Man, not in the mind of man, not even in his imagination. 
In imagination he must go apart from himself, leave himself 
behind: and what he leaves behind, that he is. The infinite beyand 
thought is indeed impersonal, but it depends upon the person. 
So also the infinite below thought i is impersonal, but it knows 
itself only through the person. 

This vision of the living Man as the creature in whom different 
modes of being are reconciled is the one upon which we need to 
insist. Those twin poles, of which I tried to convey the idea to 
you last month, are poles of his experience. No doubt they are 
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also poles which he experiences, ultimates with which he makes 
contact. But it is still more important to regard them as the terms 
set, on this side and on that, to his experience. There are other 
terms, belonging to a different order. The simple ultimates are 
Birth and Death: straightforward biological events, from one 
angle the beginning and the end. But within these terms is, first, 
the mystical death and the mystical rebirth: the death which 
experience inflicts upon the primary wholeness, by differentiating 
it into conflicting elements, whose conflict momentarily destroys 
the actual channel of experience, and so permits the primary 
wholeness to be born again. Then, second, there is the second 
death, by which the. spirit detaches itself from the integral 
totality of the xeborn man, and leaves him the pilgrim of existence 
to taste the calm of eternity. 

It may be a peculiarity of my constitution, but I am vastly 
more concerned with these two deaths and births within the 
human life, than with the birth and death which begin and end 
it. Oddly enough, I cannot rake up any concern whatever about 
what happens to me after death. It seems very unimportant. It is 
true I believe that death is a blissful experience, and birth a 
rather terrible one: and I think I have some reasons for believing 
that. But that birth and that death have nothing to do with 
Eternity—at any rate in my use of the word. We do not descend 
out of Eternity into existence, and return thither again. What we ` 
come out of and return to, I believe, is the undifferentiated, which 
is not Eternity. Eternity is the realm of Spirit, a perfected Imagina- 
tion, or pure Consciousness. It is something in which we live 
here and now. Whether we like it or not, we are all eternal, which 
is a quite different thing from everlasting. The only question is 
whether we shall be conscious of our own eternality, and of the 
eternality of every thing and person in the universe; we cannot 
be conscious of the one without being conscious of the other. 

(To be continued) 


THE ADELPHI FORUM 


Readers are invited to contribute to these pages very brief comments, criticisms 
and items of news that may be of specific interest to The Adelphi. . 


Clowns and Comics 


WO children of my acquaintance burst into tears the first 

time they saw a clown. Some childish prejudice, or instinct, 
was outraged by a man in frilly clothes with a plastered face, in an 
arana with horses and wild animals. There was nothing very 
sinister abqut that particular clown, but I believe that the best 
clowns do indeed possess some disturbing quality, forlorn and- 
pethetic or savage and cunning. 

The pure comic, on the other hand, is gloriously in tune with 
life. His good humour and zest flow out to the audience, even if, 
like the late Alfred Lester, he is superficially gloomy; whereas a 
- clown like Grock, even at his most benign, is subtly appealing 
fcr sympatliy. These impressions are confirmed by the per- 
fcrmances of Nervo and Knox, superb comics, now appearing 
at the Victoria Palace, and the Marx Brothers, those famous and 
highly sophisticated clowns, who were recently at the other 
Palace. Nervo and Knox are irresistible because of the charming 
aad lavish will to please which they add to their brillian- acrobatic 
technique. Only if you have no taste at all for knock-about and 
humour of the banana-skin type will they fail to amuse you. 
“We two boys alone can do as much work as any ore boy put 
together,” they say when replying jointly to a “Boy Wanted” 
advertisement, and it seems a good joke, thanks to the uproarious 
a-mosphere they have created. They are slick and clever humorists, 
bat they do not seem to be much concerned about timing their 
etects. They carry their turns to a triumphant conclusion on such 
a flood tide of energy and good humour that they can afford to~ 
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waste a trick now and then. And one feels that nothing would 
please them better than a pandemoniac outburst in which the 
audience would join in the rough-and-tumble. 
* Not so the Marx Brothers, who require, and get, a state of 
passive receptivity from their audience. Not a gesture is wasted in 
their remarkable act. You may or may not like what they do, 
but it will be.strange if your attention is not held. They present 
the setting of a:conventional musical soirée: gilt chairs, some 
languid pretty girls, a dignified hostess, and a pleasant but sly- 
looking young man in evening dress. To these enters Groucho 
Marx, the loquacious, bespectacled, dusty-moustached taxpayer 
of the typical comic strip cartoon. But why does he make you 
think of a wild beast pacing its cage? You are intrigued. Morecver, 
is he—can he bein league with those extraordinary and suspicious- 
looking musicians, Ravelli and “the Professor”? You never know 
what these two will be up to next; though you feel sure they are 
up to no good. And yet there is something appealing in their 
guttersnipe manner, and when they play the piano and the harp 
respectively, you are really touched. But there is always a feeling 
of nightmare. When Ravelli rudely interrupts the hostess’ speech 
_ with “When do we eat?” everyone is nonplussed; but when the 
. dumb, imbecile Professor assaults the hostess, no one—not even 
the hostess herself—seems to be as shocked as you would expect. 
Everything is somehow just wrong. And then it all comes to an 
end—and you wish it would begin again! ` ` 
These clowns have eaten of the tree of knowledge, while Nervo 
and Knox are divinely innocent. Through all his disguises, strong 
comely Knox remains a genial youth, and small wiry Nervo' is 
always an attractive little cock-sparrow of a man; but the Marx 
Brothers, with their bright, sophisticated eyes, are queer cus- 
_tomers, and the queerest of all is that cherubic Professor with his 
loving smiles and his sub-human grimaces of fury. R. R. 


The Miracle of a National Newspaper 


used to be called “the miracle of Fleet Street”, and one 
accepted the title then without mockery. More, one read it 
because it gave the news the other papers wouldn’t print. It has 
left Fleet Street now, to become, alas, “a national newspaper”. 
The “alas” is inevitable, for a number of reasons. Yet the thing” 
has its comic side. 

One of the recognised functions of every “national news- 
paper” is, of course, to teach the B.B.C. its business, but a recent 
interview with Mr. Jack Payne (in which he modestly confessed 
consciousness of the “National Importance” of his work) touched 
a more notable level. He asked why dance music is so popular, 
and himself supplied the answer: “Because it uplifts the spirit. 

` The tired brain obtains relaxation and relief from it. Zt does what 
music is meant to do: afford unrestrained enjoyment.” Even more’ 
than that, “it is a tonic for trade”. People may suppose it an easy 
matter to conduct a dance band, but not so, he assured his inter- 
viewer. “Let them try! Let Stravinsky try! Stravinsky! I sit at 
his feet. He is a man after my own heart, and when I have a chance 
I switch kim on—and hear him on the gramophone. Surprising! 
Why? In ny record-cabinet, when there is a dance disc side by~ 

side with a ‘straight’ orchestral piece—I put on the straight piece. 
I mention zhis only to show that at any rate I am no snob about 
music.” 

But there, how could he be, for are not his boys—as he 
affectionately calls the dear fellows—‘all musicians”? “Some 
were trained at the Kneller Hall, others at the Academy. BUT” 
(as the late Henry Arthur Jones would have it, I feature the 
BUT!) “all ef them have—must have—the soul as well as the 
genius for damce music.” What these happy soulful geniuses are 
able to achieve, despite their musical training, we all know. Even 
‘his dogs listen, and presumably wag their tails the faster. His wife 
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too, and she (he would have us know) received her musical train- 
ing abroad: which implies, surely, that the tacit controversy is 
now settled for all time. 

But that’s the brighter aspect of the national newspaper. 
There’s another side. On 31st January Alfred Arthur Rouse was 
sentenced to death for murder. On 2nd February (a Sunday 
having intervened) the paper appeared with a front-page photo- 
graph of a child and headlines announcing the thrilling and 
dramatic fact—‘‘one of the most amazing that has ever arisen 
from a murder trial”—that it was Rouse’s own son who “un 
wittingly supplied the clue which has led to the hanging sentence”. 
One can only surmise that a copy of that issue, printed in gold 
and bound with blue ribbon, has been presented to the child for 
his future entertainment. Next day the paper printed a letter 
addressed “to Rouse in the condemned cell” and made clear to 
its- readers that they had the privilege of scanning this letter 
before its addressee could-possibly have received it. It began: 
“My dear Arthur, In these your last terrible hours, with the 
shadow of death so near, I want you to know that I love you 
still.” It ended: “Your broken-hearted Helen.” 

God bless us all, as Mr. Blunden says, this was peculiar grace! 
The essential problem is whether the editor of the paper lacked 
the psychological knowledge which would have enabled him to 
realise that such a letter (if its publication under the circumstances 
were assented to by the writer) could not possibly be sincere— 
or whether he simply didn’t care two shakes of a hangman’s noose 
whether it was sincere or not. Probably the editors of national 
newspapers are above such considerations. In which case it only 
remains to congratulate them when, as now, the supposed mur- 
derer has involved in his affairs sufficient women to permit of 
their contributions to journalism being shared without undue 
competition. 

Yet it seems a long way from the one-time “miracle of Fleet 
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Szreet”. In fact, the only miracle it suggests now is that of the 
devils who went out of the man and entered into the swine. But 
ir this case the swine would seem to have turned upon the man, 
aad to have trampled out of him every sense of values, of 
himanity, of common decency even. GEOFFREY WEST 


The Loneliness of Mathematics 


HE student of mathematical physics is shocked by the 

performances of Sir James Jeans when he strays beyond | 
tke field which he so adequately discusses in Astronomy and 
‘Gsmogony. Mr. Sainsbury’s is the only acute review of the 
h-sterical universe which I have seen, but even he, like Jeans, does 
not clearly recognize that the physicist, starting from quantities 
not qualities, must find not only that his universe (of measure- 
ment) “appears to be the work of a pure mathematician”, but 
abo that any calculus of quantity must have some physical in- 
terpretation. This interpretation is the more likely to be apparent 
when the mathematician allows his research to be directed by 
irtuition. “. . . while the algebraic relationships are not easily 
expressed in words, the use of geometrical language, on the con- 
trary, makes it possible to express the equivalent geometrical 
relationships clearly, concisely and intuitively. Further, geome- 
treal relationships are often easier to discover than are the 
ccrresponding analytical properties, so that the geometrical 
tecminology offers not only an illuminating means of exposition, 
but also a powerful instrument of research.” (Levi-Civita: Abso- 
lu-e Differential Calculus.) 

Even the discovery of a planet precisely where Adams and Le 
Verrier had predicted did not prove that the universe was made 
by a being appreciative of mathematics but merely offered new 
support for the principle of limited variety. It was that limited 
variety, the similarity of one moment to the next and one man’s 
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experience to another’s, which gave rise to mathematics. Mathe- 
matics in general, like Euclidean geometry in particular, is based 
on human experience, and the apparent scientific unity of the 
world may be, as Hulme suggested, due to the fact that man is a 
kind of sorting machine. The remarkable thing is that human 
experiences contain common elements not describable by mathe- 
matics, and it is the intuition of an order in experience which is 
not mathematical which gives rise to the true religious feeling. 

The success of that critique of concepts which is fundamental 
to the work of Einstein, Planck and Heisenburg has discredited 
hidebound realism among physicists, but in general it has merely 
enhanced the prestige of mathematics in an unfortunate manner. 
Arithmetic and elementary mathematics come to be regarded a3 
exceptionally reliable reasoning and therefore an attempt is made 
to force all reasoning into that mould. Mr. I. A. Richards, for 
example, speaks of the “number” of impulses as if they could be 
counted like potatoes or “events”. The pure mathematician, 
familiar with non-commutative algebras and “q-numbers” which 
cannot be expressed in terms of a finite set of numbers at all, is not 
liable to fall into any such error. If the new romantics require a 
powerful new method of investigating the field of experienc2 
which is qualitative, not metrical, they might well start with a 
study of the properties of matrices: it would at least enable them 
to avoid that creeping arithmetisation which threatens to fossilis: 
the “emotional” field, as completely as rationalism did two 
centuries ago. f MICHAEL ROBERTS 


Epstein 


O form an idea of the importance of Mr. Epstein, we should 
consider, not the words of those eager and angry ones who 


would criticise or explain him to us, but the actual behaviour of 
T 
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ourselves and others when confronted with his work. His white 
marble “Genesis”, on the day of my visit to the gallery, was sur- 
rounded by a small crowd of people, myself included, whose 
relation to it was hardly that of sight-seers or art-fanciers but 
rather of abashed and furtive creatures held by, and yet unwilling 
to face, a human eye. The statue is smooth (someone has said that 
it looks “‘pneumatic”) and blank white. A huge female figure: 
flat heavy wizened countenance with a rapt withdrawn expression, 
narrow chest and shoulders, swollen breasts and enormous thighs, _ 
and belly protruded with the rondure.of advanced pregnancy. An 
uncouth, brooding presence. 

“Whatever for did Mr. Epstein want to make a great ugly thing 
like that?” innocence might exclaim, and then happily forget it. 
But the Epstein public is different. His obsessed critics can neither 
look simply at his work, nor yet forget it. They are haunted by it 
as by a mystery and a judgment they can neither acknowledge nor 
escape. It cannot be the mere emphasis on the physical fact of 
pregnancy that so disturbs them, nor the monstrous and brutal 
distortions by which Epstein has expressed it. The fact is too 
familiar, and the distortions could be laughed at. If Epstein’s work 
were merely bitter and insolent it could be killed by ridicule; but 
no work has been more ridiculed than his, and yet it lives. No: 
I believe it is because he always forces the rationalistic, and there- 
fore sentimental, modern mind to face a truth, and not mere fact, 
that Epstein so appals and stimulates us. His latest work suggests 
the stark, mysterious truth of human genesis. Possibly there is an. 
admixture of bitter insolence, but much can be conceded in these 
days to an artist who feels truth passionately. It may be that 
3 posterity will count Epstein among the great artists who worked to 
break down the affectation and artificiality of a minority culture, 
and to clear the ground for a civilisation based on a sense of 
common human reality. E.L. 


Burns is Burns for a’ that 
T IS WELL that the Adelphi reader, who answers to the 


name of G. Brown should have written as he wrote last 
month, so that other Adelphi readers may see assembled in his 
note much of the malice, stupidity and disingenuousness which 
are peculiar to'a certain type of self-styled Burnsian—the type 
which patronises the dead and would have detested the live man 
called Robert Burns. 

As to his malice. He accuses of evil-doing and hopes for the 
death of a book which he has clearly either not read, or has read 
without the intelligence to see that in every line there is admiring 
sympathy of the poet by the biographer. His stupidity is shown 
by his suggéstion that one who has devoted years to a minute 
study of Burns needs to be reminded of the passages he quotes. 
His disingenuousness lies, as I shall show, in the nature of his 
main quotation. 

This is extracted from a letter written by Burns to an intimate 
in Edinburgh on behalf of a schoolmaster who had been dis- 
charged from his job and would need Edinburgh patronage 

“before he could get another. According to Burns, his protégé 
was the victim of “persecution” and “prejudiced ignorance”. It 
is in this connection, and recalling his own bitter experience cf 
favours from persons who coupled patronage with criticism, that 
Burns thus adjures his friend: 


“God help the children of dependence! Hated and persecuted . 
by their enemies, and too often, alas! almost unexceptionally 
always, received by their friends with dis-respect and reproach, 
under the thin disguise of cold civility and humiliating advice. 
O! to bea sturdy savage, stalking in the pride of his independ- 

| ence, amidst the solitary wilds of his deserts, rather than in 
civilised life, helplessly to tremble for a subsistence precarious 
as the caprice of a fellow-creature!” 
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_ And it is immediately following this and as part of the same para- 
gravh that the passage selected by Mr. Brown occurs. The sugges- 
tion that it was written as an independent paragraph alters the 
_ whole sense and can only be intended to mislead the casual reader 
“who has not easy access to the poet's letters. 

` Mr. Brown not only omits the explanatory beginning of the 
paragraph: he also omits the characteristic and illuminating 
enc: 


“I do not want to be be independent ia I may sin, but I want 
to be independent in my sinning.” 


So the Burns who. hated not the warm frankness ‘of fellow- 
sinners, but the cold fault-finding of the superior, and feared his 
owa passions very much léss than other men’s patronage (with 
wh.ch evasions, concealments or bewailments on the part of a 
biographer have too long been associated). So tco the Burns who 
far transcended both his virtues and his failings, and very well 
knew concerning the future that “an honest man has nothing 
to fear”. CATHERINE CARSWELL 
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“A rose by any other name... 
From “ The Observer” ist February 1932 -— 
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VU.—ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


Equality 
EQUALITY. By R. H. Tawney (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 
A CONTRIBUTIVE SOCIETY. By J. R. Bellerby (Education Services) 7s. 6d. 
N obviously eminent gentleman, named Sir Stanley Leathes, con- 
fessed in The Observer (1st February) that Mr. Tawney’s was 
“one of the books that moved almost to tears”: it is so futile: “So much 
good-will, so much human kindness, so much knowledge derived from 
books and reports and the words of pundits, and so little help when all 
has been written and read.” We see the picture: Mr. Tawney the 
ineffectual angel beating his luminous wings in vain, and the bold Sir 
Stanley, who derived all his knowledge from Life, my dear sir, Life, 
and yet has retairted a heart, gazing at him with (almost) tear-blinded 
eyes. It is very beautiful, and very sad: a subject for a stained-glass 
window—by Low. 

And yet, perversely, I prefer Mr. Tawney’s knowledge to Sir 
Stanley’s. It seems to me of a far better quality. I am no politician, no 
economist; yet I have the simple objection of a normally rational man 
to eminence which tries to wipe my eye with such a piece of real know- 
ledge as this: “Unemployment insurance has resulted in a list of two- 
and-a-half millions drawing ‘benefit’,” as who should say: hospitals 
have resulted in all the diseases they mitigate or cure. Sir Stanley’s 
is, of course, a far more eminent way of thinking than Mr. Tawney’s; 
but I prefer the plains to these dizzy heights, where men are moved at 
the same moment almost to tears and quite to nonsense. 

“Mankind,” says Mr. Tawney, “is more easily shocked by the 
uriusual than by the shocking.” This must have happened to Sir 
Stanley, for I look in vain in his review of Equality for the faintest 
indication of its central thesis, which is absolutely simple.* It is not a 
question of economics, but of ethics: a straightforward moral issue. 
Mr. Tawney maintains that it is our duty to strive with all our power 
to establish the greatest possible measure of actual equality among men. 
He does not talk in vague phrases; he knows what he means, and says 


` 


* I observe the same singular omission in a review of Equality in to-day’s Times 
(3rd February). It is the instinctive strategy of which I below. 


s 
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it. He knows that men in England are legally equal, that they are 
politically equal; he knows that men are biologically unequal, and that 
itis not likely or desirable that they should ever be otherwise. There are 
irremovable inequalities among men, and there are removable onés: 
some of the removable inequalities have been removed. Grievous ones 
‘remain. Make up your minds, or rather your hearts, to remove chem 
also, says Mr. Tawney. Why? Because they are evil. 

That is Mr. Tawney’s position. The real question is whether we 
accept it, or not. It is no reply to say that it is impossible to remove the 
social and economic inequalities that remain. The question we are 
asked, and to which we have to make an answer, is not one of ways and 
means: it is whether we do, indeed, regard the grave social and 
economic inequalities which exist as evils. To put it bluntly, is it, or 
is it not, an evil that there are two kinds of education in England, one 
a the rich or relatively rich, the other for the poor? 

„Ul faut parier. This matter of education is crucial. ‘It is fundamental 
in itself, because from this dual system of education chiefly derives 
the habit of acceptance of social inequality —“‘the tranquil inhumanity” 
—to an awareness of which Mr. Tawney is trying to arouse us. It is 
ofesymbolic importance because here we can simply and stubbornly 


_ refuse to be intimidated by the menace of impossibility, or prognostica- 


tions of disaster. Everybody knows, and no rational person would 
dare to deny, that it is perfectly possible to abolish the dual system of 
education immediately without adding anything to the ‘burden’ of 
taxation. And it is not a leap in the dark. It has been done. In France 
there has been a uniform system of education for more than a hundred 
years: and Frenchmen as a race are better educated and France as a 
nation socially more united than we. 

The question of education is thus naked. It cannot be discreetly 


_ muffled with dubiety and pious aspirations. Mr. Tawney, very rightly, 


puts it in the foreground and keeps it there. Sir Stanley’s eyes are so 
misted by imminent tears that he cannot see it, and therefore does not 
mention it. His silence makes it easier for him to present to the world 
his picture of poor dear kind Mr. Tawney—so geod, but so unpractical. 

Tt is good strategy, the best strategy, and probably quite instinctive. 
For Mr. Tawney is a dangerous man. He is devilishly practical. The 
mere fact that he puts the question of education in the foregrourid and 
keeps it there shows that he is really to be feared. H the Socialists would 
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listen to him, then there might be a radical change, not merely in 


society, but in themselves. Communism would cease to be the ideal, 
it would give way to communion and community. 

I am, in this matter, utterly and entirely on Mr. Tawney’s side. 
I do not know, and do not care, whether some of his detailed economic 
plans are practicable: it is a case of “‘seek ye first the kingdom”. He 
faces us with a plain question: Have we, or have we not, the will 
towards social equality? And for me, there can be but one answer. 


“The reason for equalising, as means and opportunity allow, the 
externals of life is not that the scaffolding is more important than 
the shrine, or that economic interests, for all their clamour and 
insistence, possess the unique and portentous significance which 
the fashionable philosophy of the age is accustomed to ascribe to 
them. It is nots as austere critics assert, to pamper the gross bodily 
appetites of an envious multitude, but to free the spirit of all. In the 
currency of the soul, as in that of states, spurious coin drives out 
good. Its stamp is different in different generations, but in our 
own, it is familiar. The chief enemy of the life of the spirit, whether 
in art, culture, and religion, or in the simple human associations which 
are the common vehicle of its revelation to ordinary men, is itself 
a religion. It is, as everyone knows, the idolatry of wealth, with its 
worship of pecuniary success, and its reverence for the arts, however 
trivial and unamiable in themselves, by which success is achieved, 
and its strong sense of the sanctity of possessions and weak sense of the 
dignity of human beings, and its consequent emphasis, not on the 
common interests which unite men, but on the accidents of property, 
and circumstance, and economic condition, which separate and 
divide them. The cult has strange antics of devotion, and singular 
observances, and a ritual sometimes comic, sometimes cruel, 
sometimes both. . . But with all its crudities and extravagances, 
the creed rests on a reality. It draws its strength from the truth that, 
as the world is to-day, wealth opens the gates of opportunity, and 
poverty, save for fortunate exceptions, still commonly closes them. 

So it is not sufficient to exorcise the demon with pious conjura- 
tions. It is necessary to destroy the hard pediment of fact, on which 
his power reposes. Though the ideal of an equal distribution of 
material wealth may continue to elude us, it is necessary, neverthe- 
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less, to make haste towards it, not because such wealth is the most. 
important of man’s treasures, but to prove that it is not.” 


The italics are mine. There is the substance of Mr. Tawney’s gospel. 
What is it that stands in the way ofa concerted effort to realise it in act? 

Fear, genuine and justified fear. “Men are not really mean: men are 
made mean by fear, and a system of grab.” Let us keep tc the problem 
of education. It has been the subject of some discussion in these pages; 
and it is, as we have said, both fundamental and symbolic. Why is it 
that the man of moderate means, the middle-class professional man, 
strains every nerve.to send his son to'a public schocl? From the 
moment his son is born, such a man will save and scrape tc make secure- 
the £2,000 or so necessary for his son’s ‘education’. We need not 
idealise the modest professional man, but we must in honesty recognise 

. his virtues. It is probably true, for instance, that the average profes- 
sional man with £800 a year and a small family actually spends less 
(not proportionately, but absolutely Jess) on his own person than the- 
wage-earner who has £3 10s. a week and a family of the same size. He 
subordinates everything to the necessity of a public school education 
for his son. Why? Simply because he knows by experience that, with- 
out the public school education, his son will be handicapped in the 
race. He is afraid for his boy. 

It is quite possible that he has no faith a at all in the public school _ 
education as an education: still, he will struggle to secure it for his son. 
It takes either a very careless, or a very brave father to make an experi-~ 
ment with his child. Probably the fathers of the middle professional 

- classes in England who would dare, or have dared, to send their sons 
to a public elementary school could be counted on the fingers. They 
will not, they dare not, hamper their children in the competitive race 
by exposing them to the social stigma, let alone the chence of their 
acquiring some poor and mean habit of speech or behaviour. They are 
afraid, and their fears are justified. 

How can this spirit of fear-be exorcised? It seems a vicious circle. 
You can remove the fear only by changing the system, and you can 
change the system only by removing the fear. So there appeats to be 
only one real remedy: to make the whole of education from top to 
bottom the monopoly of the State, and to make it absolutely free. 

This complete and final abolition of all educational ‘privilege’ what--” 
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soever would be a profounder revolution than any this country has 
undergone. : 

The remedy can be properly applied only by the voluntary abdica- 
tion of educational privilege. It can be applied, and if it is long delayed, 
inevitably will be applied by force majeure: and then it will be too late. 
But if the movement for the abolition of educational privilege could 
come from the educationally privileged themselves: above all, from 
the headmasters, and masters of public schools, from fellows of 
colleges and heads of Houses, then the regeneration of England would 
be on the way. At this moment, I am convinced, the gospel we need 
is the gospel of sacrifice; and this sacrifice of educational privilege is the 
greatest an Englishman can make. This pound of flesh comes from 

very near his heart; perhaps it is indeed his heart. But noblesse oblige. 

And not noblesse only. This country is sick, and sinking into decay. 
Because of its favoured position it prospered exceedingly during the 
nineteenth century; it had an enormous start in the race towards 
industrialism. These former advantages are now changed into handi- 
caps. English methods are obsolescent or obsolete; if they are to be 
changed, the change can only be accomplished by a change of heart. 
England must become conscious of itself as a real community if the 
threatening decline is to be averted; and that can only be if there is a 
motion of grace in the hearts of the privileged, by which they see that 
a surrender of their privilege is required of them, and make it willingly. 
If they fight, as they have always fought before, to the last ditch against 

~ the effort towards equality, then stagnation and decay will be inevitable. 

We need to wake out of the strange dream of economic indi- 
vidualism: that success in the naked competitive struggle is a moral 
victory. It haunts us still; it vitiates our thinking and depraves our 
feeling. No idea is more widespread (in one form or another you may 
find it expounded every day in the columns of The Times) than that 
the employer: of labour is a philanthropist, who gives men work. It is 
cant, even though innumerable honest men believe it. Occasionally, 
an employer of labour is a philanthropist, but only when he keeps a 
man in work out of true generosity, at a personal loss to himself. The 
conceit of ‘serving’ the community at a profit of 10-20 per cent. on 
capital is pernicious humbug. l 

Sacrifice is demanded, and willing sacrifice. This is in part that ‘new 

yasceticism’ of which, some months ago, I asserted the need. We have 
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zo sacrifice the ideas we have inhecited from a century of undeserved 
>rosperity; we have to sacrifice ocr economic privileges, to accustom 
Durselves to living with real frugality, to train our children to the 
3ame, and to make up our minds -hat we can, if only we will, live as 
tichly and positively on five as on. twenty pounds a week; we have to 
sacrifice our social privileges, to see that it is purely monstrous that 
there should be two kinds of education any more, and that we should 
be more anxious that our children should make a living than that they 
should know how to live. In a word, we must cast out the devil of 
fear from ourselves; then other mən will be free from it. 

These ideas are not new; but only of late have they become real and 
urgent to me. I believe that they are fermenting in many other minds. 
Besides Mr. Tawney’s brilliant book, I have lately read 4 Contributive 
Society by Mr. Bellerby. I find in it the same purity of intention 
beneath its rather clumsy language: the same essential recognition that 
the ‘economic’ problem of to-day is in reality a moral problem for 
the individual; the same plea for generosity. I find, also, that these 
two economic thinkers are fundamentally at one with D. H. Lawrence 
in those of his last moments when he became a prophet indeed. 


“The only reason for living is being fully alive; 

and you can’t be fully alive i you are crushed by secret fear, 

and bullied with the threat: set money, or eat dirt!— 

and forced to do a thousand mean. things meaner than your 
nature, ` = 

and forced to clutch on to possessions in the hope they'll 
make you feel safe, 

and forced to watch everyone who comes near you, lest they’ve 
come to do you down. 


Without a bit of common trust in one another, we can’t live. 

In the end we go insane. 

It is the penalty of fear and meanness, being meaner than our 
natures are. 


To be alive, you’ve got to seel a generous flow, 
. and under a competitive system that is impossible, really. 
The world is waiting for a new great movement of generosity, 
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or for a great wave of death. 
We must change the system and make living free to all men, 
or we must see men die, and then die ourselves. 


“A new great movement of generosity.” Nothing less, nothing else. 
Let us be, here and now, resolved on that; turned deeply and wholly 
towards that simple and single goal. The rest will follow, if not for us, 
for those who come after us. JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. 


“Man Never Ts. 0” 


HISTORY AS DIRECTION. By John S. Hoyland Hogarth Press) 7s. 6d. 


HOUGH Sometimes impatient of the life of action and always 
glad to return to that of studious contemplation, Goethe never 
took it upon himself to exalt the one at the expense of the other, but 
was content to note the peculiar benefits of each: the character-building 
quality of life in the world and the ballast-building quality of the con- 
templative life. But as a pre-Darwinian evolutionist he had his moods 
of seeing life solely as a becoming. So did Schiller. But whereas the 
spectacle moved Schiller, the more feminine of the two, to call atten- 
tion to the changeless, unmoved being at the heart of all becoming, 
it once moved Goethe to exclaim that becoming, alone, is life, and that 
which has become is dead or dying. 

Finding perfectly stated in this single generalisation of Goethe, 
wrenched from the modifying context of the rest of his generalisations, 
his own dawning conviction, Oswald Spengler sat down and wrote his 
essay, acknowledging therein the source of its inspiration, on the 
Western culture that having blossomed now proceeds to fade towards 
death. 

Metaphors are tricky animals, and especially'so are those drawn from 
blind natural phenomena and applied, in all their native sufficiency and 
insufficiency, to man, who alone amongst natural phenomena has the 
power of self-contemplation. Therefore it is not surprising that this 
particular horse, mounted without either reins, bit or bridle, should 
have bolted with its rider, nor that the adventure should have been 
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~ Thrilling, too, by reason of his amazingly intensive erudition, out- -/ 
doing that of his teacher as the size and depth of his wozld and -the, 

' quality-of his instruments of researca out-do Goethe’s little world and 
lesser facilities, is the adventure of reading the rider’s account of all 
that he saw. Focussing. the backward view of mankind, not sectionally 
in epochs and periods after the manner of the historian to date, but as 
a group of contemporaneous cultures, each unique and self-consistent, 
each incomprehensible in terms of ether of the others, com>rehensible 
only when its movement is “lived along” through the pcwer of the 
sympathetic imagination, he has made a book that supplies the patient 
reader with a series of vicarious cultaral experiences. 

Nor is it surprising that amongst the high-power intellectuals, ... 
amongst those who are ridden almcst entirely by their mental equip- 
ment and are only at moments aware of the lack of balance between 
their intellectual and emotional faculties, Spengler’s’ pessimistic de- 
terminism should have Soe z small but enthusiastic body of ` 
disciples. . 

But it is more than curing ta find hanging on to his headlong 
stirrup a member of the Society of Friends. Either this is, in England, 

_ his proudest triumph, or Mr. Hoylend is a Quaker with a difference. 
It is true that he is an historian and therefore able the more fully to 
appreciate what Spengler has done for historical method. True also 
that he repudiates Spengler’s determ nism. Nevertheless he is caught in 
its toils. Again and again in his entranced reiteration of the Spenglerian 
formula of life as “becoming” he denies the essence of the Quaker 
faith. 

If his book were merely evidence of.an astonishing abdication it 
would be nothing more than an interesting curio. But it is much more 
than that. In spite of himself, Mr. Hoyland remains a Friend, and, side 
byside with his unsuccessful tinkering with the Spenglerian system to 
make it accommodate his own most admirably presented Quaker 
idealism (for which alone the book ‘has great value) is a revelation of 
the mighty volume that has so beguiled. him that will impel. many. a 
reader to consult for himself this model of historical research and | 
humanists’ New Testament. All whe would rather read a hendy précis 
than face the tremendous original, can hardly.do better than acquire 
a.copy of History as Direction, DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 


The Curly Snake 


TO CIRCUMJACK CENCRASTUS. By Hugh M Diarmid (Blackwood) 8s. 6d. 


EAUTY of sound and image rubbing shoulders with doggerel 
and cheap sneers, mysticism with spleen, philosophic thought 
with more than a “ soupçon o’ precious hokum-pokum”, lyric and 
lampoon not rubbing shoulders with epic—as they decently might— 
but thrust into wounds of it, translation and quotation tagged to 
themes of Scots Nationalism and God, served up with pedantry and 
swagger in nine languages, heavy with names of people alive and dead 
to whom Mr. M’Diarmid tosses this chance of immortal praise or 
scorn—that, roughly, is Cencrastus. It has everything but unity. It is 
like that diabolic instrument of pleasure, found on fair-grounds, tkat 
for sixpence jolts a man here and jerks him there. 

This poem is so self-conscious that it constantly forestalls criticism, 
as it does here: “I canna be in the Antipodes quick eneugh/At ony 
minute to keep pace wi’ you.” “You” is the curly snake, God in the 
thoughts of man. Mr. M’Diarmid might argue that its very disap- 
pearance from the pages gives unity; for he makes much of its sudden 
absences and presences. But no snake disappears as into an earthquaked 
’ chasm, or reappears like a rabbit from a hat, and the most contorted 

snake is still the smoothest unity: its smallest part is apprehended as 
the whole; it is so sleekly one that it has no appendages of legs and 
ears. And who can say where its tail begins? 

This lack of unity is due to the interpolation of lyrics (some of 
them written out of the scheme and many of them thrust into the 
argument) and to the pedantry (alas! natural to the Scot) which drives 
Mr. M’Diarmid to flaunt his wide reading and linguistic accomplish- 
ment. He curses his ‘‘dooble tongue”, but he cuts it to ribbons and 
ends with nine or ten flapping ends. It looks like showing off; it leads 
to this sort of silliness about a language: “That learners wi’ owre 
muckle blas na beurl,/A’ tangled up in their o-Aill-i-has/Can never 
seize on.” Learners are left to their lamentable state. Mr. M’Diarmid 
refuses to waste “the energies that can address /Their mental betters on 
the mass o’ men.” If the mass o’ men was sufficiently interested, it 

_might suggest that he refrain from wasting his energies in pillorying 
that ignorance which he disdains to relieve. 

The beautiful translation from the German of Rainer Maria Rilke 
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which occupies about a twentieth of Jhe book seems to be simply - 
tagge| on to the words “lack o’t drags us back/Like ghaists to an 
inferDr life”. ; - 

Mr. M’Diarmid’s snobbery is repeatedly evidentin the poem; in this 
sort of thing: “Foeth to the mob untent”, and his frequently ex- 
pressed belief that nobody will fathom his profundity or appreciate 
his sterkness. Thisis the measure of his superiority: “remote /Asinter- 
stellar space itsel/Yet no sae faur as ’gaiast my will I am/Frae near a’- 
body 2Ise in Scotland here.” As thousands flock to heara society preacher 
that tey may listen, shuddering pleasantly, to the awful catalogue of 
their sins, will the ignorant (that is everybody but Mr. M’Diarmid) 
queue up at bookshops eager to find themselves so furiously castigated 
in a poem? At least some of the would-te intellectuals may buy it that 
they roo may be of the elect. But Mr. M’Diarmid expects small sales. 
When he turns aside to “sing twenty sangs at last/In mair than diamond 
cast”, he says the French wont praise them—the French are too 
narrow; the English won’t admit them ‘because heir verse has never 
sprunz from true poetry’s source; and the Scots won’t recognise them 
` because they are not “deceits, delusions. lies”. 

In 1is copious references to writers, Mr. M’Diarmid does not refer 
to Benedetto Croce and his Essence of Esthetic. I cannot understand 
how Le has written his poem unconscious of the similarity of thought 
and even of image. Yet he insists on his originality (and his publisher 
insist€) by his expressed doubt of it: “Even as in writing this, I fear/ 
That aiblins I’m nae mair than thrang-/Echoin’ some puir German 
sang/That was the fashion 0’ yester-yea>. .. Or doot that my cauld 
currert flows/Only frae Husserl say. . . ” and “Hoc cañ I sing lest 
I begink/Mysel’ wi’ a sang less mine than I think.” 

He insists too that in originality of thought-lies the salvation of 
men: “To think nae thocht that’s eer been thocht afore/Or nane 
that’s no worth mair than a’ that ha’e”, amd his contempt for the people 
who can’t think for themselves is expressed with an arrogance which 

` woulc be justifiable only if he held the quite untenable position of 
owing nothing to anybody. He is inconsistent there, for one of his 
main ~hemes, and Croce’s, is the individual’s contribution to progress. 
He is inconsistent too when he writes: *“And yet I canna for the life 
o’ mesee/That Pd write better poetry/If like the feck o° Scots insteed/ 
I read the books they read/And ‘drew my thochts o’ God and Man/ 
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Frae Neil Munro and Annie Swan!” Rather not! But the point he 
elsewhere insists on is that one should take them from nobody. His 
answer (in another connection but obviously with fairly general 
application) is “damn consistency”, which is to say that he has damned 
it and is hopeful that his readers may. 

My first reading of the poem brought exasperation and excitement; 
exasperation at the energy and skill frittered away in spleen; excitement 
over a thought developed, a line that fell beautifully; and I felt that 
though a poem was not here so much as bits of one, yet it would be 
here to-morrow; that Mr. M’Diarmid had built a platform from which 
to deliver himself. And I pictured for him an excitement so keen that it 
urged him to make his thoughts explicit here that he might make his 
Thought implicit later on, and an impatience that drove him to hit 
out at everything that stood in his way. But when echoes of Croce 
began to sound (at first difficultly through the Scots) I felt cheated. 
The lack of unity seemed due not to that fine impatience but to 
imperfect assimilation. 

Even if I am right in my estimate of what he owes to Croce, this is 
not a charge of plagiarism. Can a poet plagiarise a philosopher? Has he 
nota right to everything he can lay hands on? Probably. But if he takes 
with both hands, then it is his poem that is of value, not his thought. 
Mr. M’Diarmid seems to me to insist on underlining his thought, and 
further on underlining its originality. 

But even where it is the poem that matters, the borrowed matter 
must surely be completely possessed to justify borrowing. When a 
poet’s reading fires his imagination, what he has read must go threugh 
mysterious processes. It must become a new reality. If it appears in a 
poem it must grow zn it, not on it: it is not a grafted stem, but the sap 
of the root externalised. A number of things read may so fire a poet 
and be fused in one poem—a whole philosophy may, or a whole story; 
but if a dozen or two things are taken from a booklet of a hundred 
pages—philosophic ideas as well as vivid but inessential ones which 
the original writer introduced to strengthen his argument, and images 
ywhich he employed to drive it home—then it is difficult to imagine 

incerity in the poem that borrows them. All these things could not 

necessary to a poet’s vision; and the adoption of some of them in a 

connection does not diminish but increase the suspicion that they 
sed with calculation as a sort of profound adornment in a more or 
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less clever manipulation of words. Where there really is the rare white 
fire of beauty, we draw back unwilling to commit ourselyes. Were we 
nearly deceived before? Are we quite deceived now? That there is this 
fire in Cencrastus is certain. That is what angers one. Mr. M’Diarmid 
is a poet, but has he not loaded his Pezasus so heavily with guide- 
books to the stars that it amounts to cruelty to animals? 

_ ORGILL MACKENZIE 


A Peace Pa 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION: A Broadcast Symposium (Howe) 4s. 6d. and. 
38. 6d. 
N recent numbers of The Adelphi a p ea has been put forward for 
a new asceticism. That such a plea is timely is amply substantiated 
bya glance over the pages of Science and Religion, a symposium made 
from a series of broadcast talks by prominent men. 

The symposium is beautifully arranged. Nobody treads or. any- 
body’s cotns; in consideration for which Lis own remain untrodden on. 
It has the air of a debate, but is much more like a chorus. It seems to be 
_ generally accepted by these authors tha: by the end of last century 
science had bitten off more than it could mew, and that it is now in full 
retreat, only too ready to make an equitab.e peace by which large tracts 
of territory shall be handed back to religion. The latter is, of course, 
equally anxious for the termination of Lostilities, and if science will 
hand over creation, purpose, and free will, it is quite ready to pronounce. 
a blessing over the grave of Huxley. That, after all, will be no more than ~ 
a graceful gesture now that those blind forces of nature—those dreadful 
blind forces—have been finally eliminated. There were indeed none 
hanging about when this symposium was planned; for a really blind 
force might have shoved in Bernard Shew by accident, or someone 
tactless enough to mention the name of Nietzsche. Ne, nothing was 
left to chance in staging this Locarno of spiritual gentlemen. Orderly, 
circumspect, polite, it reads like a treaty whose aim is the mutual pro-; 
tection of academic thought and established religion. The diplomacy is 
excellent; only two things are lacking—religious asceticism and, whz 
is really another form of asceticism, scientiic self-effacement. | 

Running through this book, one misses just that spark of fanati 
which makes religion convincing. There is no glamour, nd ror; 
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abe to deny oneself certain of the comforts and luxuries of living is 
im2ortant; no less so to deny oneself=ome of the comforts and luxuries 
of thought. It does not follow that F=cause medizval christianity was 
lovely, we must try to live it again. We have got to face the renuncia- 
tion of those values, those beauties which are alien to ouz age and 
teraper. To try, like Dr. Barnes and =thers in this series, to express the 
region of Hildebrand in the leaguage of rationalism is rather 
sordid. What they succeed in expre=ing in their complacent sermons 
` are just the leavings of the old religion in en economic and 
mezhanical age. In many ways the scentific movement of last century 
was more religious than the religior it was attacking. Its iron refusal 
to accept salvation was perhaps the Est flare-up of protestant fervour. 

Asceticism is again the answer te Professor Malinowski’s “tragic 
agrosticism”’. ‘ 

“Personally to me, and to those many who are like me, nothing 
seally matters except the answer t= these burning questions: ‘Am I 
going to live, or shall I vanish like a bubble?’ ‘What is the aim, and 
the sense, and the issue of all this strife and suffering? The doubt 
of these two questions lives in us and affects all our thoughts and 
feelings. Modern agnosticism is = tragic and shattering frame of 
nind.” 

Malinowski’s tragedy is the tragedy of the man who knows as a 
scientific fact that one cannot have oræ's cake and eat it, but who is not 
ascetic enough to see the appropréte moral lesson—having eaten 
one’s cake it is wrong to cry for it. GEOFFREY SAINSBURY ` 


U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 


. EUFOPE’S TWO FRONTIERS. By John tould Fletcher (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode) 15s. l ; 

OBODY who thinks at all abcut politics can fail to be struck 

by the increasing part played by those two colossi, the United 

Staves and the Soviet Union. Compared to these two giants, the whole 
of Zurope bears an uncomfortable -esemblance to a collection of 
Balkan States. Europeans may, justiably, prefer to hold that their 
continent is at present comparable to the Greek States during the 
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period of the rise of Macedon; but in any case the comparison is, 
politically speaking, unfavourable. Nor can Europeans derive much 
comfort from the reflection that, after all, the European Great Powers 
have for long exercised more influence than the agglomerations of 
India and China, both of which are numerically far superior to America 
or Russia. For the fact remains that these two last countries have de- 
veloped a strong national consciousness, whereas India and China,’ 
whatever their future, have not yet arrived at the stage when they may 
be said to count in the high policy of the world. It is only necessary to 
-realise that at the end of the present century the population of the Soviet 
Union and the United States will probably have passed the two hundrec 
million mark in order to grasp the great issues involved. Was it not 
Napoleon who said that in a hundred years’ time (from about 1820) 
Europe would be either American or Cossack? Napoleon—though here 
his judgment may have been distorted by the failure of his own am- 
bitions—had a knack of hitting the nail on the head. 

This is the fascinating problem to which Mr. John Gould Fletcher 
devotes himself in his new book. What is Europe? Has it yet become 
American or Cossack? If not, to which of these two Welranse. en 
is it likely to incline ? It cannot be said that Mr. Fletcher provides 
a complete answer to such speculations. His method is to com- 
pare the civilizations with which he is concerned both morphologically 
(in the manner of Spengler) and chronologically (in the manner cf 
the text-book). Thus we are shown the development of the two 
civilizations (which are said to be analogous to the great river 
civilizations of the' past), their achievement of unity, the extension 
of their power, and the coincidence of their ever-increasing political 
intervention in Europe. Points of similarity and of dissimilarity in the 
Russian and American characters are next discussed, this leading to the 
main section of the book, which is an elaborate comparison between 
individual literary figures. Washington Irvine and Pushkin, Hawthorne 
and Gogol, Whitman and Tolstoy, Melville and Dostoievsky, Crane 
and Tchehov, all these—and many others—are treated as “parallel” 
phenomena, that is to say as writers who had a comparable effect on 
‘the literary development of their country. 

The comparisons are often apt. The knowledge of American, if not 
of Russian literature is obviously profound (there are only a few slips, 
such as “Elie Reclus”); but the general effect on an intelligent reader 
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will probablybe one of slight regret that, with so many obvious qualifica- 
tions, Mr. Fletcher has not examined in more detail the larger issues 
raised by his comparison. If it is really true, for instance, that the same 
_ causes, namely, those inherent in a “river civilization”, have pro- 
duced both’ 100 per cent. Americansm and Communism, that the 
eventual trend of all such civilizations, over and above the extent to 
‘which they may be influenced by =xternal factors, is away from 
individualism and towards a sort of standardized anonymity, might 
not this be taken as a basis, and its implications be worked out in every 
field of endeavour? It would indeed be interesting to discover how far 
the essentially individualistic character of Western civilizaticn is likely 
to hold its own against Babbittism anc Communism. On this last point 
Mr. Fletcher does not say much, and what he does say is, from an 
European point of view, frankly dezeatist. It is quite clear that he 
believes in his heart that Europe ought to, but will net survive. As 
for the British Empire, apparently Mr Fletcher does not admit that it 
is a World Force at all, since he never mentions it. Or, alternatively, he 
takes it for granted that the United Kingdom is outside Europe. But 
the mere existence of the British Emp-re makes the problem far more 
complicated than it appears from his book. And even mere continental 
Europeans may take comfort from the reflection that there is at least 
the possibility of a spiritual and political reorganisation of their 
continent which may throw their never, and more unwieldy rivals 
into the shade. 
Moreover—and here we reach the central criticism of Mr. Fletcher’s 
book—is it really essential to establish a close parallel between 
Europe’s great neighbours? It is possitle, of course, that the object is 
to démonstrate that America and Russia are really one and the same 
thing, and that the only choice open to Europe is that between conti- 
nental,’ rationalized State-Socialism ard the continuance of national 
individualism. There may be somethinz to be said for this alternative; 
but it is not the one which Mr. Fletcher holds out. According to him, 
“. . . the whole world finds itself in the dilemma of having to make 
either a choice or a compromise between the ideals of America and of 
Russia”; and he goes on (a) to predic a great war between America ` 
and Russia, and (4) to assert that the duty of “every intelligent Russian 
and every intelligent American” is to “oppose the tides of Bolshevism 
and of -Americanism that are now sweeping the world. We must 
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save America and Russia from themselves.” Here is a task, one would 
have thought, which might more suitably have been confided ‘to the 
intelligent, if degraded, European. But, as has been said, Mr. Fletcher 
does not see much future for Europe. He may, conceivably, see rather 
more now, since his work was apparently completed one month before 
the break in the Stock Market in New York; but it is probable that he 
still thinks we are doomed. His preoccupation is undoubtedly justified. 
Strangely enough, it is from our exhausted sub-continent that the 
States and the Soviets have ultimately drawn every creative idea they 
ever possessed. And, incredible as it may appear, Europe is still the 
source of life in science, literature and art. Who have the new civiliza- 
tions to set beside Einstein, Joyce or Picasso? Was not the founder of 
‘Communism himself a German? And is not even Mr. Henry Ford 
directly inspired by the revolutionary ideas of Martin Luther? No, if 
we do fall (and at the moment we certainly seem to want nothing more 
than to cut each other’s throats) it is likely that all creative and artistic 
endeavour will fall with us. Let us, therefore, poor divided creatures, 
survey the hammer and seek to understand the anvil. Ir will assist us in 
our effort if we read Mr. Fletcher’s book; and we should be grateful to 
him for having called attention in so forceful and penetrating a fashion 

to what is undoubtedly the foremost political question of our time. 
F. R. S. 


i 


Before the Flood 


MEN AND MEMORIES. Recollections of William Rothenstein, 1872-1900 
(Faber) 21s. ; 
HERE was something rotten in the state of England when I was 
young. If I look for the first crinkle of memory which registered 

an active consciousness of this rottenness, I go back only to the com- 

paratively recent days when women passed from wasp waists and 
mutton-leg sleeves to slashed skirts. In a juvenile mind that had 
accepted the deformities of the corset and bustle as part of the nature 

of things strange but fashionable, the slashed skirt was an affront, a 

sign of moral rottenness, as indeed any public insistence on a purely 

sexual difference always is. And I mention it because I retain the belief 
with the impression. A woman’s thigh is beautiful;. but its beauty is of 
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a kind nee is defiled. by partial exposuze, and the slashed skirt was 
designed for this suggestive purpose: it was the outward and visible 
sign of an interest in legs as parts of the bady dissociated from the mind 
and having a seductive life of their own. And this seemed to me rotten 
- because nowhere else in the animal kinzdom could I find this dis- 
severed interest. Lady-birds were wholly attractive to their kind, and 
even centipedes did not have to array aad disarray their legs out of 
deference to the-vitiated desires of their mates: only woman—made 
after the pattern of what has been called “‘the human form divine”— 
was required to learn the art of sex stimucus by playing hide-and-seek 
with her own physical beauty. 

Not, of course, that a woman’s form isnot for a man an epitome of 
the beauty of the universe: only that “form” in this sense includes the 
soul, and its register, the mind. I did not know Miss Maud Allan per-"” 
sonally, but it was the evidence of her mind that-vas lacking on the 
hoardings in those days. To-day I find it_acking in the person of that 
cardboard film actress whose garters and highs are so cbtrusively cut 
out in colour above a cinema near Leicester Square. Even the battered 
silk hat she wears serves rather to deny then to attest any sort of mental _ 
equipment, by transferring it subtly to tle head of him from whom, 
presumably, she borrowed the hat. And f it is true that “where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also’” what sort of treasure is his 
who gives his heart to a poor little film st=’s thighs? 

This dissertation seems a strange preluce to a note in praise of such 
a fascinatingly interesting book as Sir Wiliam. Rothenstein’s memories | 
of his own artistic life in the ’nineties. Ore might well ask what such 
reflections had to do with the subject uder review; and of course, ` 
speaking strictly by the book, they have nothing. But, in defiance of 
Sir Williams bright and appreciative m-nner, a melancholy creeps 
over the reader of these memoirs as he corsiders the fortunes and fates 
of most of the men who achieved eminence in the arts in the years that 
have been rightly described as decadent. They fell by the way; and 
there was a cause. Art, assuming self-sufficiency as a virtue, cut itself 
off from life. It became a flower in the brtton-hole, doomed from the 
hour of its severance from the stalk: it was a patent medicine—pro- 
claimed by its makers to be the elixir of ife—which minds jaded by 
social deformity took as a tonic: it was a sop to the Cerberus cf un- 
governable commercialism. 
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Only by regarding the artists of the ’nineties as men of heroic con- 
science who strove for harmony in defiance of the trend of their times, 
am I able to contemplate their lives with equanimity. Otherwise, it is 
all too painful. Take at random the names of some of those who appear 
prominently in this book. Conder, Phil May, Beardsley, Davidson, 
Dowson, Johnson, Verlaine, Toulouse-Lautrec, Wilde—their lives 
were tragic and the fashion of their works has passed away; but by 
their heroic protests they have recorded for us the decaying beauty of 
an epoch that ended in the War. Art records the pulse of life. Through 
these men, and only through them, are we able to feel the fevered 
pulse of a generation that had in it a rottenness soon to be made 
evident to.the most hardened sensibilities. l 

As is perhaps inevitable to the historian, Sir William often gives us 
the impression that he lived only upon the fringes of the life he 
describes„ A clean hard core of shrewd common sense seems never to 
have yielded to the blandishments of confessed artificiality. He loved 
Bohemia—as we all love it who have known Victorianism—for what 
it promises, not what it gives. Max Beerbohm’s cartoon depicting 
festivities at the Café Royal, whereat Wilde says to Rothenstein, 
“Will, don’t look so sensible”, is really at once an appreciation and a 
criticism of this book. The exquisite fidelity to objective truth which 
has made Rothenstein’s portraits of famous men one of the finest 
histories of our times, reappears now in literature and enables him to 
tell us the simple truth, sensibly, as he saw it. So that what the book 
lacks in sympathy it gains in veracity. It is probably the most repre- 
sentative picture of the artistic ’nineties we shall ever have. 

The author of it has lived through the period of the most rapid 
transition historical man has ever known. How great the changes are 
we see but faintly who ride upon the hither wave of them; time will 
show; but the view of women implicit in this book gives us a hint of 
the extent. It begins with the immemorially distant days when Mont- 
martre spelt ART to English youth, the days of Trilby, and of LIFE 
in contrast to RESPECTABILITY. It ends with pæans of praise over 
Augustus John. And immediately the women of Whistler’s and Burne- 
Jones’ canvases, and the women of John’s, stand before us, measuring 
the gulf between. Then we recall the days of the Suffrage agitation. 
We remember Meredith and his ladies on the one hand, and D. H. 
Lawrence and his gallery of women on the other. We remember Harry 
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Bates, then Epstein arid -his “Genesis”. Aad seeing what these things 
imply, I think we may’ believe that the rottenness which is now teing , 
dug into the soil, to nourish the lives of those who come after us, is 
the rottenness that denied the instinctve principle any integral‘ 
significance in the daily life of man. MAX PLOWMAN 


Carlyle 


THE TWO CARLYLES. By Osbert Burdett (Fader) 155. 
HIS discerning, quietly able book Geals chiefly with Carlvle’s 
married life, but it is also an acute study of his intellect. It should 
greatly help the general reader to get Caclyle’s large vague renown 
into focus. 

Mr. Burdett sums up Carlyle, finally, as aa egoist, and on the'literary 
side it is perhaps just to call him that fairly subtilised form of egoist, 
an orator. Only a historian, of course, can: judge his historical work; 
but if we test him by Heroes and Hero-Wcership—and that is fair, for 
it was his creed, and done in his best pericl—we find nothing better 
than oratory. There are fine panegyrics in it, fine adjectives—adjec- 
tives which, living a strange life of their owa, give an air cf profundity 
—but no real depth of thought. It is only a salendid vestment of words, 
draped about a few worn, rather mean ideas. Language apart, the whole 
purport of the book is this: that there exists some vast world-purpose, 
unquestionably good, and that great men (meaning successful men) are 
its instruments. The true Hero is the-man who fights on the side of 
fate; a sort of Achilles in god-given armour, licensed to trample on 
mere mortals. Sincerity is the virtue we are bidden to admire in him; 
but we are also bidden to test his sincerity by his success. Nothing but 
the good prevails—and so, in the name of virtue, væ victis/ 


“I will allow a thing to struggle for itself in the world, with any 
sword or tongue or implement it has . . . very sure that it will, in 
the long run, conquer nothing which does not deserve to be con- 
quered. What i is better than = it cannct put away, but only waat 
is worse.” 


This means no more than væ victis—wce to the creed that is not 
backed by machine guns! But the oratory arising from this text, those 
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fine vague sermons on Mahommed and Luther and Cromwell, are 
another matter. 

Clearly this Great Man cult of Carlyle’s was the symptom of egoism, 
of buried ambition. Mr. Burdett points out how Carlyle’s heroes grew 
more dominant, more grandiose, as he himself grew richer; he passed 
‘from Burns to Cromwell, from Cromwell to Frederick—tfrom 
, successful rebels to successful scoundrels. Briefly, his love of a con- 
queror, his gusto in battle scenes, was a sort of vicarious bullying. And 
yet one must not forget that it was unconscious egoism; there was a 
mysticism in his ugly creed. With his sense of a world-purpose (“the 
great deep law of the world”), he did feel that his conquering heroes 
served something noble, some scheme greater than their own. He had 
a feeling, half poetic, for the flowing of time and history; it is always 
at least latent in his work, and it produces his finest sentences. “The 
‘ Merovingian kings, slowly wending on their bullock carts through the 
streets of Paris, with their long hair flowing, have all wended slowly 
on into Eternity.” It is a simple enough idea behind the words; anc yet, 
what splendid words! A few passages such as this are the best justifica- 
tion of Carlyle’s opinions. 

The other symptom of Carlyle’s egoism was his personal un- 
happiness. Even if one knew nothing of his life, one could not read 
ten of his pages without being struck by the ill-humour, the queer, 
wounding adjectives (“O seagreen Prophet”, and so forth), the in- 
stinctive sneer. At its worst (in his spiteful remarks about Lamb and 
Hazlitt, for instance, or that ugly whoop of triumph after the French 
defeats of 1870), his rancour suggests a man permanently soured by ill- 
luck. And yet Carlyle was not inevitably unhappy. His ill-health was 
not serious—at least, the “baleful Nessus shirt of perpetual pain” did 
not prevent him from living to eighty-six. His marriage was not un- 
happy in itself; it was merely the marriage of two unhappy people. 
And he was successful, even strikingly so, from early middle life on- 
wards. The unhappiness of Mrs. Carlyle, sickly and childless, is much 
more understandable. Nevertheless, Carlyle was nearly always 
desperately unhappy, and to some extent the bitter tone of his work is 
a reflection of this. 

“Clay in his blood, Calvinism in his head, dyspepsia in his stomach”, 
is Mr. Burdett’s diagnosis. He suggests that even Carlyle’s occasional 
championship of.the poor came more from a desire to thump scciety 
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than frem benevolence. Spleen, of course, -s the exact word'for Carlyle’ s 
peculiar temper; the spleen of the unconscious egoist, the denouncer of 
this and that, the discoverer of new sins. Gonsider the base, prying spite 
of this description of Marat, at the moment of. Charlotte Corday’s 
entrance: 
“Stewing in slipper bath; sore afflicted; ill of Revolution Fever,— 
- of what other malady this History had rather not name. Excessively 
sickand worn, poor man; with prechely eleven-pence-halfpenny 
of rady money, in paper; with slipper bath; strong three-footed 
.stoo for silage on, the while; and a squalid—Washerwoman, one 
may-call her. . . . 
It is zeally an occasion for pity rather than sneers. Bur some obscure 


l spite moves Carlyle to damn Marat, and so he damns him, when. the 


w 


facts give out, by tricks of repetition, even by punctuation; every semi- 
“coloni an insult. It will do, also, as an example of the strange impres- . 


. siveness of Carlyle’s abuse. No one, surely, was ever such a master of 


belittlement. Even at his emptiest sneer (az when he said that Whitman 
“thougat he was a big man because he Eved in a big country”) the 
victim Joes seem to shrink:a little. That again is the power of the 
orator, the man of phrases and adjectives, turned to a base use. 

It should be added that almost half of Mr. Burdett’s book deals with 
the life: of Carlyle and Jane Welsh before their marriage. Their love 
story, be says, was not an abnormal one, hut it was unusual in being so 
well dccumented. As a revelation, therefore, of the frame of mind in 
which people get married, and of the astonishing selfishness that exists 
in the s-ncerest love, it is interesting. This book should appeal to many 
readers.besides those specially interested in Carlyle. ERIC BLAIR 


Four Novels 


THE SEMSITIVE ONE. By C. H. B. Kitchin (Hogarth Press) 6s. 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE GREYHOUND. Ey John Hampson (Hogarth 
Press) 75. 6d. 

FLESH AND BLOOD. By John Brophy (Dents 7s. 6d. 
THE THEEE BROTHERS. By Edwin Muir (Hzinemann) 7s.6d. 

S an artist Mr. Kitchin has come of age. Of his former books, 

though all were obviously the products’ of a distinguished in- 

telligen=e, the first was too derivative and slight, with that unreality 
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which is the result, not of insincerity but of extreme youth or seclusion; 
the second was self-consciously evasive and obscure; the third, an 
amusing ‘highbrow shocker’, unimportant—an author’s pastime. But 
The Sensitive One is mature. It depicts a large family subject to the 
tyranny of a selfish, trivial yet forceful old man, who is all the more 
powerful because he is totally deaf and has to be communicated with by 
writing on a slate. The fine flower of the family is Margaret, one cf 
two unmarried daughters: Mr. Kitchin, as in Streamers Waving, has 
identified himself with a woman; the overtones of the book, the eman- 
ation, the spirit of the sum total, are hers. So are the undertones: the 
bond of love between her and her brother Hector, of remorse between 
her and her sister for whose oddness she holds herself responsible, and 
the bond between her and her apparently wasted life as her father’s 
slave. The last she dreams for a moment of breaking, but 


“Despite her follies and failures there had been, in the core of ker 
long deliberate martyrdom, nothing vain or aimless, nothing un- 
worthy or mean, no hint of destiny without an ultimate grandeur. 
And it was this—this most real part of herself and her inner life— 
to which . . . she was being disloyal. She was betraying strength 
for weakness, endurance for ease, the far for the near. The treachery 
was too great, too fatally simple, too unpardonable.” 


Mr. Kitchin’s triumph is that he has not feared to give Margaret a 
strong touch of morbidity—for her notion that her childish act of 
brutality to Phemy caused the latter’s eccentricity was a morbid notion 
—and yet to make it perfectly clear that her life of self-sacrifice was not 
morbid. It is this distinction, not even stated in the book, but of which 
the whole book is, among many other things, a statement, which is a 
measure of the writer’s powers both of conception and technique. His 
touch is extraordinarily sure; there is no fumbling; the book is snort 
and there is a noticeable bareness in the presentment; and yet the total 
effect, the esthetic, which is to say human, effect is of great richness. 
The Sensitive One (it deserves a better title, and Mr. Kitchin has hereto- 
fore been adept at titles) has none of that thinness, that poverty of 
pattern which makes many talented novels so unsatisfying. 

It is characteristic that when we are first introduced to the Moxhays, 
at an appalling Christmas gathering, it is without descriptions. In the 
first sentence “a remote green plush settee” is mentioned; later, a 
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picture of the Grand Canal, and “a wooden negress who supported a 
big palm”. That is all; yet in the midst of the brief, hopeless bewilder- 
ment inseparable from a first introduction to a large family of four 
*generations, we know the room, its size, its period, its social status. 
` The bewilderment is brief: soon the important perscns emerge clearly . 
from the rest, their hidden relations begin to show under the surface, 
the enthralling, eventful story unfolds. It is rathér too eventful: it is 
not quite appropriate to the solid Mcxhays to,be so dogged by ill- 
health and premature ends; nor is the violent death of Phemy made 
perfectly inevitable—a long, futile life was far more probable—and, 
because it is necessary for the final freedom of Margaret with. her 
brother Hector, it has an air of a wilfulzy imposed catastrophe. 

But these are not essential points; tlizy, are imperfections in a work 
of wit, insight and beauty. Of the wit, Pefella’s monologue in the 
second chapter, with the exquisite placing’ of Margaret’s mono- 
syllables, is an example; the beauty, in sc far as it can be separated from 
the pain and depth and conflict of the meee ‘typified in the'two final 
pages of conversation. 

Saturday Night at the Greyhound is a so a short, eventful book. Its 
scene is a Derbyshire inn between the hours of six p.m. and midnight; 
and it is highly dramatic and very sordic, but neither improbable nor, 
thanks to the dryness of -the telling, ‘powerful’. The character of 
Ivy, the publican’s wife, who, because ske is still in love, cannot bring -~ 

‘herself to leave her worthless mug of'a Fred, although he is heading 
swift for ruin, is clearly portrayed; indeed, so are all the workirg-class 
characters. But the introduction of the local Squire and Ruth, both 
quite exfraneous to the development of the story, betrays Mr. Hamp- ` 
son’s limitations of knowledge. The Squire is a lay figure, ahd Ruth | 
belongs not to real life but to ‘smart’ fiction. They were probably * 
introduced as make-weights. It is a pity, for the book, good as it is, 
would have been better as a long-short szory, with fewer repetitions. 

The drama is heralded by five chapters, one devoted to the thoughts 
and memories of each of the five chief ckaracters. Of these five, four 
echo each other considerably, in subject-matter though not in tone, 
because their destinies are closely intertwired. The first chapter, which 
reveals Mrs. Tapin, the most evil and detached of the persons, is the ` 
most successful of the five; and her reappearance later, when her killing 
of the greyhound is quietly related, is perhaps the most impressive in 
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' avery vivid, though humovzless, first novel. 


Flesh and Blood is told in the first person; and Mr. Brophy m 
the narrator say of Feliper, one of the minor persons, “here w 
man verbose by nature”. ‘This would be termed by. Frendians a ca: 
projection, for the narrato> is himself verbose, though more 
liberately than’by nature; but he is not so amusirig as Mr. Feliper 
takes his writing seriously: “T had to acquire a complete and indivi 
mastery of words, in order +o express my mind, whether it wae 
important mind or whether it was only- moderately interesti 
It is only very moderately interesting, and therefore the tale whic 
unfolds so self-consciously, whatever its potential value, remai 
little dull. It is a psychological study of a pseudo-murderer; anc 
psychology, though ingenious, is unconvincing: Stephen Gage n 
becomes real to the reader, flesh and blood is just what he is not. 
only way in which the rather forced plot could have enthralle 
would have been by the creatioa of intense interest in Stephen, ar. 
that is aroused is a mild curiosity as‘to the result of the psycholo 
Sherlocking—a curiosity weakened by digressions and generalisat 
‘Mr. Brophy has some talent; if he would concentrate on conceivin 
persons as live creatures, he would find that his words looked 


themselves. Le style.c’est de "homme. 


The first two parts of Mr. Muir’s novel resemble his poetry:. 
convey an elusive sense of othervorldliness by passages of haw 
beauty which occur most naturally in the lucid simplicity o. 
prose. In both prose and poetry there is a quality of homesickne: 
f what he saw and loved reminded him of beauty seen elsewhe 
zerhaps with the irrecoverable eyz of childhood. Davie and“A 
Elackadder are reared on their much-travelled father’s farm ow 
St. Andrews in the reign of Mary Queen of Scots. Reading about 
early life is like seeing one’s room reflected in a convex mirror— 
aad clear, familiar and yet strange. But the third part of the b 
were the twins go to Edinburgh to help their brother Sandy i 
skop, has the tediousness associated in some minds with all hist 
nowels. Thére is a. good deal of theolozical discussion; and the incic 
of Davie’s love for Ellen, his betrayal by her and Archie, anc 
micder do not grip the interest. Mr. Muir can make one feel « 
emetion and mood of the child Davi in solitude, in his love fc 
fatk=r and his uneasy relations with Archie, in his glimpses of wa 


